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NOTE 


The fortieth volume of the present series contains the records of the 
Proceedings of April 16 and October 15, 1930. 

The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 8S. Brigham 
and Calvin Coolidge. 

Papers have been received from Lyon G. Tyler, Alexander McAdie, 
John T. Lee, Robert F. Seybolt, Henry W. Kent, St. George L. Sioussat, 
and Bernard Fay. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: Samuel Morris Conant, John Henry 
Edmonds, William Herbert Perry Faunce, Jesse Walter Fewkes, William 
Eaton Foster, Ira Nelson Hollis, Samuel Lyman Munson, William Bacon 
Scofield, Justin Harvey Smith, William Howard Taft, and Claude 
Halstead Van Tyne. 
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Luxe Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D., 
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ApraHaM 8S. WoLF Pa. D., 


April, 1928 
Joun Houston LL.D., . 
JoHNn CLEMENT Firzpatricx, A.M., 
Evarts BouTett GREENE, Pu.D., 
PrercivaL Merritt, A.B., 


October, 1928 
Grorce Crompton, A.B., 
LAWRENCE SHaw Mayo, A.M.., 
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FOREIGN MEMBERS 


CANADA 

April, 1910 
Artur Georce Doventy, Litr.D., Ottawa. 
Lawson Grant, A.M., . Kingston. 
Wituiam Woop, D.C.L., . . . Quebec. 


October, 1910 


Grorce McKinnon Wrone, A.M., . Toronto. 


October, 1923 


ApaM SHortt, LL.D., . . . . . Ottawa. 
CHILE 
April, 1909 
Jos& Torrpio Mepina, . . . . . Santiago de Chile, 
COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
ANASTASIO ALFARO, . . . . . . SanJosé, 
CUBA 


October, 1922 


CARLOS DE LA TORRE, . . . ... Havana. 
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FRANCE 


April, 1919 


Szrmour Ricc1, . 
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BERNARD Fay, 


October, 1928 


James Comiy McCoy, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


October, 1892 


Sir Cuartes Harprine Frets, Litt.D., 


October, 1894 
Hon. Husert Hatt, Litt.D., 


October, 1910 


AuFRED PercivAL Maupstay, D.Sc., 


October, 1913 


VerE LANGFORD OLIVER, 


April, 1925 


ALFRED WILLIAM POLLARD, . 
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Hoipsworrts, D.C.L., 


Paris. 


Paris. 
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London. 


London. 
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London. 
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MEXICO 


April, 1922 
MANUEL GaAMIO, . 


October, 1922 
Luts GONZALEZ OBREGON, 


April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano Cuevas, 


October, 1930 
GeorGE Rospert GraHAM CONWAY 


PERU 


October, 1920 
Jorce M. Corsacuo, 


PORTUGAL 


October, 1906 
BERNARDINO MACHADO, . 


WEST INDIES 


April, 1912 
Frank CunpaALL, F.S.A., 


Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Lima. 


Lisbon. 


Kingston, Jamaica. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 
*Signifies Life Members 


NAME RESIDENCE 


James Trustow Apams, LL.D., Bridgehampton, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, A.M., . New York, N. Y. 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES, PH.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CuarLes McLean AnpreEws, L.H.D., New Haven, Conn. 
SuMNER AppLEeTON, A.B.,* . Boston, Mass. 
Watiace Waiter Atwoop, Ph.D.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
Epwarp Banks, M.D., . . Brookline, Mass. 
GEORGE SUMNER Barton, A.B., . Jorcester, Mass. 
ALBERT CarLos Bates, A.M.,* . . Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Wyckorr BELKNAP, . . Salem, Mass. 
Frank BREWER BEmIs, . Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Wituram Evarts Bensamin,. . . . New York,N. Y. 
BinocuaM, Litt.D., . . . . New Haven, Conn. 
Witu1am Keeney Brxsy, LL.D.,* . St. Louis, Mo. 
Grorce HusBarRD BLAKESLEE, L.H.D., Worcester, Mass. 
Franz Boas, LL.D. . . . New York,N. Y. 
CHARLES KNOWLES Bouton, A. B., . Shirley, Mass. 
HERBERT EvGENE Botton, Pu. D., . Berkeley, Cal. 
Grorce Francis Booru, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 


CLARENCE WINTHROP Bowen, LL.D.,* New York, N. Y. 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricHAM, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


JoHN Stewart Bryan, LL.D., . . . Richmond, Va. 
Soton Justus Buck, Px.D., . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Lewis Buntten, . . . . . Jersey City, N. J. 
CHANDLER LL.B., . . . Worcester,Mass. 
GrorGceE Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca,N. Y. 


CLARENCE Monroe Burton, A.M., Detroit, Mich. 
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Brooks Casor, . . Boston, Mass. 
Hues Carucart, L. H. D., . Cleveland, Ohio 
EpwarpD CHANNING, LL.D.,* . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Howarp Miiiar AB.,* . Providence, R. I. 
LawrRENCcE CLEMENTS, B.S., Bay City, Mich. 
Grorce Watson Cote, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 
Revusen Corton, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT Diaces Connor, Pu. B., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Catvin LL.D., . . . Northampton, Mass. 
GEORGE CROMPTON, AB. . Worcester, Mass. 
Henry WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, A.B.,* Boston, Mass. 
Livineston Davis, A.B.,* . . . . Milton, Mass. 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, A.M.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
Louis Henry DIeLMAN, . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Rotanp Burrace Drxon, Pa.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
GerorcE Francis Dow, . « «+ Topsfield, Mass. 
Wiiperrorce Eames, LL.D., . . . New York,N. Y. 
Earte,8c.D., . . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Simpson Eppy, . . . . New York,N.Y. 
CROWNINSHIELD Enpicott, A.B., Danvers, Mass. 
Epwarp TucKERMAN Esty, LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 

Max Farranp, . . . +. Bar Harbor, Me. 
Joun Houston Fintzey, LL.D.,. . . New York, N. Y. 
Cart Russet Fisu, . . . Madison, Wis. 
JoHN CLEMENT Firzpatrick, A.M., . Chevy Chase, Md. 
ALLAN Forpes, A.B., . . . Westwood, Mass. 
TROWBRIDGE Forses, A.B.,. Worcester, Mass. 
Wortuincton CHauncey Forp, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Drxon Ryan Fox, Po.D., . . . . Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Homer Gace, M.D., . . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Tomas Hovey Gace, LL.B.,*  . . Worcester, Mass. 
GrorGE ANTHONY GASKILL, A.B.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
CHARLES Exiot GoopsPEED, . . . Boston, Mass. 
Evarts BouTett GREENE, Pu.D., . . New York, N. Y. 
Cuester Noyes GREENOUGH, Pu.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Epwin Avucustus Grosvenor, LL.D., Ambherst, Mass. 
Cuartes Seapury Hatz, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 16, 1930, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 16, 
1930, at half past ten o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Calvin Coolidge, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, Francis Henshaw Dewey, 
William Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, 
Waldo Lincoln, George Parker Winship, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, William Coolidge Lane, Edward 
Luther Stevenson, Julius Herbert Tuttle, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Marshall 
Howard Saville, Wilfred Harold Munro, Henry Win- 
chester Cunningham, Albert Bushnell Hart, George 
Francis Dow, Livingston Davis, Charles Henry Tay- 
lor, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Herbert Edwin Lombard, 
Howard Millar Chapin, Samuel Eliot Morison, Gren- 
ville Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, Law- 
rence Waters Jenkins, Alexander George McAdie, 
Charles Knowles Bolton, Samuel Lyman Munson, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot 
Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod 
Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Wallace 
Walter Atwood, Matt Bushnell Jones, Frederic Win- 
throp, Frank Brewer Bemis, Calvin Coolidge, Charles 
Alpheus Place, Russell Sturgis Paine, Charles Edward 
Banks, James Melville Hunnewell, George Crompton, 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo. 
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The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
President Coolidge spoke as follows: 


This is the first meeting of the Society that I have attended. 
I desire to take this occasion to express to the members my 
appreciation of the honor that has been done me in choosing 
me to preside over its deliberations. It is rather a personal 
convenience to me because many people still address me as 
Mr. President, and this enables me to say that the title is 
perfectly correct, if one understands that it refers to the fact 
that I am President of the American Antiquarian Society. Of 
course I am delighted to be associated with a Society of this 
nature because I thoroughly believe in the work that it is 
attempting to do. If we are to go forward in a line that I 
assume all desire to pursue, it is necessary to know something 
of the past and to keep our eyes on the guide posts that indicate 
the direction which has been taken by people in the past. But 
to me the meaning of this Society is even deeper than that. 
Our country is a democracy and its foundation is belief in 
mankind, and we cannot maintain that belief unless we believe 
also that the experiences of the past are important and that 
the things that people have done in the past should be brought 
to our knowledge. Anything that the race has done from the 
early dawn down to the present time is an important record 
worthy of our investigation and our study, and broadening in its 
influence, if we have knowledge of it. I had that reason in 
mind in accepting the honor that has come to me, and I wish 
to express my thanks to you for giving me the rare privilege 
of being associated with this Society. 


It was voted to dispense with the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

The report of the Council was then presented by 
Mr. Clarence S. Brigham and it was voted that the 
same be accepted and referred to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the 
Secretary presented the nominations of the Council for 
resident members: 


Dixon Ryan Fox, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Darwin Pearl Kingsley, New York, N. Y. 

William Davis Miller, Providence, R. I. 

John Howland Gibbs Pell, Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Salem, Mass. 

Robert Francis Seybolt, Urbana, III. 
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The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Winship, Rockwood and Merriam, to distrib- 
ute, collect and count ballots, who reported that all 
the votes were cast in favor of the election of the 
nominees and the President declared them elected. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ New 
England’s Contributions to Virginia,’’ by Lyon Gard- 
iner Tyler, of Charles City County, Va.; ‘‘Thomas 
Jefferson at Home,” by Alexander George McAdie, of 
Readville, Mass.; and ‘‘ Washington as a New England 
Man,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Hart spoke informally, without the intention of 
having his address appear in printed form. The 
following papers were contributed by title: ‘‘New- 
found Letters of Josiah Gregg, Santa Fé Trader and 
Historian,’”’ by John Thomas Lee of Chicago, IIl., 
and ‘‘A Contemporary British Account of General 
Sir William Howe’s Military Operations in 1777,” by 
Robert F. Seybolt, of Urbana, III. 

It was voted to refer the papers to the Committee on 
Publications. 

Mr. Winthrop called the attention of the members to 
a question concerning the authenticity of the portrait 
of John Winthrop, now in the possession of the 
Society and spoke as follows: 

I should like to say a word in regard to the portrait that the 
Society has of John Winthrop, this being the tercentenary 
year. It has been stated in newspapers, and in print several 
times, that of the two original portraits, one is in the American 
Antiquarian Society. I think I can show that this is not so. 
The one in the Antiquarian Society was given to the Society 
by William Winthrop who is a distant cousin of mine, about 
a hundred years ago. In a letter dated October 31, 1691, 
which can be found in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, vol. 8, 5th series, page 500, is this extract from a 
letter from Wait Winthrop of Boston to Fitz-John Winthrop of 
New London: “If you could by a very careful hand send the 
little picture of my grandfather, put carefully up in some little 
box, here is one would copy it for my cousin Adam; the great 
one here had some damage in the townhouse, éspecially in one 


of the eyes, and he desires to see that.” 
In a note the editor says: ‘‘The ‘little picture’ of Governor 


John Winthrop was the miniature now in possession of the 
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heirs of the late Francis Bayard Winthrop, of New Haven; the 
‘great one in the townhouse’ is now in the senate chamber of 
Massachusetts; the copy here alluded to is probably the 
portrait now belonging to the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester.” 

My “cousin Adam”’ referred to in here was the great-grand- 
father of William Winthrop who gave the portrait to the 
Society. The little picture is one that I own, and is now in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society on temporary deposit. 
There is a picture of it in Mr. Bolton’s book on the Portraits 
of the Founders. The only two original large portraits are: 
the one now in the State House and the other one owned by my 
brother in New York; and it is very evident that the Society’s 
portrait is not a copy of either of those two original portraits. 
I believe that it must have been a copy from the little miniature. 


Mr. Waldo Lincoln said: 


Mr. President, there is a curious question about this portrait 
in the American Antiquarian Society. I am familiar with the 
argument that Mr. Winthrop makes. The curious question is 
this: Our portrait in the past has been attributed to Van Dyke 
or some pupil of Van Dyke, and at least was painted by a 
_ superior artist, as it has been regarded by critics as a very 

excellent painting. We have also been told that the brushwork 
is indicative of original work and does not have the appearance 
of acopy. Now, no one as yet has found a painter or artist in 
Boston or in Massachusetts at the period when this portrait 
was painted, who could make so good a portrait or who could 
copy such a picture from a miniature. I should like to know 
if Mr. Winthrop has considered that subject, or had any artist 
in mind who could have done such work? 


Mr. Winthrop replied: 

No, I have not. I have heard that it was attributed to Van 
Dyke, but I have seen the portrait, and I should say that it was 
quite impossible to have been done by Van Dyke or any good 
pupil of Van Dyke. The one at the State House has been 
attributed to Van Dyke. I have never heard it disputed, but 
I am very doubtful myself. I think that it may have been 
done by a pupil. I think that people attributed a great many 
— to famous artists when they had no right to do so at 


The meeting adjourned at 12.45, and the members 
were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Frederic Win- 
throp at his house, 299 Berkeley Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGg, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


= the last meeting of the Society in October 
1929, the Council has to record the deaths of seven 
members: 

John H. Edmonds, elected in 1918, died October 27, 
1929. Long known to most of us as the able and 
faithful custodian of the State archives, his regular 
attendance at our meetings, as well as his constant 
willingness to help all investigators, will be greatly 
missed. 

William B. Scofield, elected in 1927, died January 
22, 1930. He was one of Worcester’s best known and 
philanthropic citizens and was a frequent visitor to the 
Library up to the time of his long final illness. 

William H. P. Faunce, for thirty years president of 
Brown University, died January 31, 1930. Elected in 
recognition of his scholarly attainments only as 
recently as 1928, he had never attended a meeting, but 
he had planned to address the Society at its meeting 
last October. 

William H. Taft, elected in 1912, died March 8, 
1930. The leading speaker at the Centennial of the 
Society in 1912 and for many years a member of the 
Council, he was always much interested in the Society’s 
progress and wrote frequent letters in the Society’s 
behalf to aid in increasing its funds and its collections. 

Samuel Morris Conant of Dudley, elected in 1909, 
died March 16, 1930. With scholarly tastes, he was 
especially interested in the history of his own town; 
the valuable collection of Conant Papers now in the 
Library came as his gift. 

Claude H. Van Tyne, elected in 1922, died after a 
long illness on March 21, 1930. Although distance 
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from New England had prevented attendance at the 
meetings, he was a good friend to the Society and 
frequently made use of the Library in his researches. 

Justin H. Smith, elected in 1909, died March 21, 
1930. Long professor of history at Dartmouth and a ' 
historian of high repute, he showed many kindnesses 
to the Society and an unfailing interest in its work. 

Obituary sketches will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the April meeting. With the exception of 
President Taft and Professor Van Tyne, all of these 
members were close friends of the Librarian and he 
wishes to record his personal sense of loss and his | 
sorrow for their passing. 

The library building of the Society at Worcester 
continues to function as one of the most commodious : 
and best planned structures of its kind, after nearly 
twenty years of use; but no building is perfect and like ' 
many edifices unable to withstand the severity of New 
England winters, the first defects show in the roof. 
Apparently for some years past water has been work- 
ing its way in between the inner and outer walls, and 
the marble copings on their top courses were gradually 
being forced out of line. 

The Bishop Company was engaged to remedy the 
situation and had to remove much of the marble 
facing at every corner and recement it to the main 
structure in a more permanent form. The cost of this 
rather expensive undertaking was $1867.89 which has 
been charged to the original cost of the building. 

The proceedings of the last meeting in October have 
been somewhat delayed due to an unexpected difficulty 
in the reproducing of some thirty pages of manuscript, 
as well as to the completion of the index; but the issue 
should be out before the end of summer. 

The work in the Library, due to greatly increased 
correspondence and unusually large accessions, has { 
made the need of a larger staff seem more imperative 
than ever. Since this is a report of the Council and 
not of the Librarian, all consideration of the Library’s 
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growth and its accessions will be deferred until the 
annual meeting, due to the most fortunate clause in the 
By-Laws which requires from the Librarian only an 
annual report to the Society in October. The mem- 
bers should be informed, however, of two very notable 
gifts to the Library—one, the large and comprehensive 
collection of Vermont history and literature from Mr. 
Matt B. Jones and the other the Sidney L. Smith 
collection of engravings largely acquired through the 
generosity of Herbert E. Lombard and the gifts of 
Charles E. Goodspeed. 

Fortunately the funds of the Society continue to 
grow, even though not perhaps in proportion to the 
material received and the work done. From the estate 
of John W. Farwell, the Society has received the sum 
of $5,000, a bequest from our late member who for 
many years was one of the most familiar figures at the 
meetings. Also from several members gifts varying 
from $100 to $500 have been made to the Special 
Gifts Fund, which allow the Library to acquire needed 
material that it could not possibly obtain out of its 
regular funds. This particular fund for the past few 
years has been a source of great relief, and with its aid 
few really valuable opportunities offered to us have 
been neglected. 

CLARENCE BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


SAMUEL MORRIS CONANT ( 


Samuel Morris Conant died at Webster, Mass., 
March 16, 1930. He was the son of Hezekiah and , 
Harriet Knight (Larned) Conant, and was born at 
Glastonbury, Conn., where his father was at that time 


engaged in the thread business, on December 8, 1861. ' 
He was educated at Mowry and Goff’s School in : 
Providence, after which he attended the Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts for one year. He then entered 
the employ of his father’s firm, the Conant Thread 
Company of Pawtucket, R. I., and in one capacity or 
another was connected with this firm for the remainder 
of his business life. He was a director of several indus- 
trial and financial institutions in Providence and 
Pawtucket. He took much interest in civic matters 
and was chairman of the State Harbor Improvement 
Commission. In 1911 he declined the nomination on 
the republican ticket for governor of Rhode Island. 5 

During the last twenty years of his life he gave up 
attention to business and devoted himself to collecting, 
writing and travel, spending most of his time at his 
home at Dudley, Mass. He was especially interested 
in his family genealogy and was president of the Roger 
Conant Family Association. He married, June 1, 
1887, Nelly Buell Ferguson of Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and had four children. He was married, secondly, to 
Mrs. Ellen Kraeer. 

Mr. Conant was elected a member of this Society 
in 1909. He made many gifts of material to the 
Library, the most notable being a collection of early 
Conant documents. C. S. B. 
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JOHN HENRY EDMONDS 


John Henry Edmonds, State archivist, died at his 
home in Cambridge, October 27, 1929. He was born 
in Boston, September 29, 1873, the son of Michael and 
Joanna M. L. (Fechter) Edmonds. After graduation 
from the Boston English High School in 1891, he 
entered the city surveyor’s office where he remained 
until 1895, continuing in the city engineer’s office until 
1907. During this period he became intensely familiar 
with early Boston maps, transfers of estates and 
much of the historical lore regarding persons and 
places. He was largely responsible for the valuable 
historical ‘‘List of Maps of Boston,” which was 
published by the engineering department in 1903, 
with a supplement in 1904. 

In 1907 Mr. Frederick Lewis Gay, of Brookline, 
then the leading collector of early New England books 
and manuscripts, engaged Mr. Edmonds as his 
librarian and research secretary. Here he had oppor- 
tunity to increase his knowledge of early Massachu- 
setts history, as he aided in increasing the notable Gay 
collection. When Mr. Gay died in 1916, leaving the 
major portion of his printed books to Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Edmonds entered the College library 
as curator of his patron’s bequest. When the late 
James J. Tracy retired as State archivist in 1918, Mr. 
Edmonds was immediately mentioned as his suc- 
cessor and was appointed to the office. Here he 
served with honor and ability until his death. An 
article in the Boston Transcript of September 11, 
1918, concerning Mr. Edmonds’ career and the 
magnitude of the State archives collection, showed 
how naturally the man fitted the position. His 
special field of knowledge was the earlier periods of 
Massachusetts history and here he helped scholars with 
his detailed knowledge and with unfailing unselfish- 
ness. He was married, July 19, 1899, to Elizabeth 
Frances Ruttle of Fall River, who survived him. 
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Mr. Edmonds’s special hobby was the subject of 
early New England pirates, and he compiled a docu- 
mentary study upon ‘‘Captain Thomas Pound” for 
the Colonial Society in 1918, and joined with George 
Francis Dow in 1923 to write ‘‘Pirates of the New 
England Coast.’”’ He also published a paper before 
the Bostonian Society in 1915 on ‘‘ The Burgis Views of 
New York and Boston.”’ He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1918. He was one of 
its most interested members and served on the Com- 
mittee on Publications from 1919 until his death. To 
the Proceedings he contributed articles on ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Archives” in April 1921; ‘‘ An Account 
of the Mather-Byles Portraits”’ in October 1923; and 
‘‘How Massachusetts Received the Declaration of 
Independence” in October 1925. His voluminous 
unpublished notes on New England Pirates he be- 
queathed to the Society’s Library. Cc. S. B. 


WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE 


William Herbert Perry Faunce, for thirty years 
President of Brown University, died at Providence, 
January 31, 1930. He was born at Worcester, Mass., 
January 15, 1859, the son of Rev. Daniel Worcester 
and Mary P. Perry Faunce. He prepared for college 
at the high school at Concord, N. H., where his father 
held a pastorate, and was graduated from Brown 
University in 1880 with the degree of A.B. He was 
instructor in mathematics at Brown in 1881 and 1882, 
received the degree of A.M. there in 1883, and 
was graduated from Newton Theological Institution 
in 1884. He married Sarah R. Edson of Lynn, June 18, 
1884. Upon entering the ministry, he held his first 
pastorate at the State Street Baptist Church at 
Springfield, Mass., from 1884 to 1889, followed by the 
pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York from 1889 to 1899. 
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During the fifteen years of his ministry, Dr. Faunce 
was distinguished for his interest in civic and educa- 
tional matters and for his notable ability as a ready 
and convincing speaker. It was but natural that he 
should be called in 1899 to the presidency of Brown 
University, his alma mater, after the resignation of 
E. Benjamin Andrews. In his thirty years of service 
as president of the University, the funds were increased 
from about a million to over ten million dollars, 
numerous buildings and dormitories were erected, and 
the intellectual side of the University and its prestige 
highly developed. He was a liberal both in religion 
and in his conception of civic duties. As an orator, he 
had few equals. 

Dr. Faunce was the recipient of many honorary 
degrees, and was the author of several books on 
religion and education. Although not a historian, he 
was exceedingly interested in historical studies and 
especially in the development of the University 
libraries. He was a close friend of the late Dr. Charles 
L. Nichols, former president of this Society, at whose 
suggestion he was elected a member of this Society in 
1928. He had planned to speak before the Society at 
its annual meeting in October 1929, but was prevented 
by the illness which finally resulted in his death a few 
weeks later. Although he had already resigned the 
presidency of Brown in 1929 after thirty years of 
service, his death was a loss to the community where 


he lived and to the entire educational world. 
C. 8. B. 


WILLIAM BACON SCOFIELD 


William Bacon Scofield died at Worcester, January 
22, 1930. He was born at Hartford, Conn., February 
8, 1865, the son of James Monroe and Madilia (Hoche) 
Scofield. When he was a child, the family moved to 
Worcester where he attended the public schools, later 
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fitting for college at Adams Academy in Quincy. He 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1887, but remained ' 
in college less than three years and then attended law 
school for one year. After leaving college, he fol- 
lowed his father’s career by entering the newspaper 
business, becoming reporter and later city editor of 
the Worcester Evening Gazette. In 1895 he became 
treasurer of. the Worcester Thread Company and in 
1903 joined with other Worcester men in forming the 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Company. After this busi- 
ness was sold out in 1907, Mr. Scofield devoted most 
of the remainder of his life to writing and to sculpture. 
He studied for several years under the well known 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum and maintained a studio 
on Front Street. He published two books of poems, 
**Verses”’ in 1914 and ‘“‘A Forgotten Idyll” in 1921. 
Much of his best poetry was contributed to Harvard 
Class reunions and to the local newspapers, especially 
during the period of the late War. He was a member 
of many local organizations where his presence was 
always sought for his genial companionship and his 
gift as a ready and witty speaker. He was elected to 
the American Antiquarian Society in 1927, and made 
frequent gifts of material to the Library. His will left " 
trusts funds of nearly one million dollars, eventually 
to benefit several Worcester institutions. He was 
married, December 31, 1919, to Myrtis S. Sigourney 
Harrington (Mrs. Gilbert H. Harrington), who sur- 
vived him. 

C. S. B. 


JUSTIN HARVEY SMITH ' 


Justin Harvey Smith was born in Boscawen, N. H., 
January 13, 1857 and died in New York, March 21, , 
1930. He was the son of the Rev. Ambrose and 
Cynthia Maria (Egerton) Smith. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1877 with the degree of 
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A.B., receiving the degree of A.M. in 1881. After a 
short career at Union Theological Seminary in 1879- 
1881, he entered the publishing business, in which he 
continued until 1898, being a member of the firm of 
Ginn & Company in charge of the editorial department 
from 1890 to 1898. Always interested in history, he 
joined the faculty of Dartmouth College, serving as 
professor of modern history from 1899 to 1908. He 
then retired from teaching to pursue studies in his- 
torical writing and to indulge in travel. He was much 
interested in the activities of the American Historical 
Association, serving in 1914 as a member of the 
advisory committee on the publication of Revolu- 
tionary records, and from 1917 to 1923 as chairman of 
the historical manuscripts commission. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Norwich University in 1908 
and of Litt.D. from Dartmouth in 1920. He was 
unmarried. 

Professor Smith wrote several books of lasting his- 
torical value, among them ‘‘Troubadors at Home,” 
1899; ‘‘Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec,” 
1903; ‘‘Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony,’ 1907; 
“The Annexation of Texas,” 1911; and ‘‘The War 
with Mexico,”’ 1919, which won for him in 1920 the 
Pulitzer prize of $2000 from Columbia University and 
the first Loubat prize of $1000 in 1923 for the best book 
of the kind published during the previous five years. 
He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1909. He attended many of its meetings and gave 
frequently to its funds. In 1912 he served as a mem- 
ber of a committee on the future welfare of the Society 
and made to the Council suggestions of much value. 
In April 1914 he contributed to the Proceedings an 
article on ‘‘Poinsett’s Career in Mexico” and in 
October 1927 he read a paper on ‘‘General Grant’s 
Opinion on the War with Mexico.”’ In 1928 he 
presented to the Library a large collection of tran- 
scripts from the Mexican archives relating to the war 
between the United States and Mexico. He was a 
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good friend to the Society, some of whose officers 
knew him intimately and appreciated his breadth of 
knowledge, his genial character and his unfailing 


spirit of co-operation. 
C. 8. B. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


William Howard Taft, twenty-seventh President of 
the United States, and since 1912 a member of this 
Society, died in Washington on March 8, 1930. The 
facts of his life are so well known that only the briefest | 
outline of his career will be here attempted. He was 
born at Cincinnati, September 15, 1857, the son of 
Attorney-General Alphonso and Louisa Maria (Torrey) 
Taft. He was graduated from Yale in 1878 with the 
degree of A.B. and from the Cincinnati Law School 
with the degree of LL.B. He immediately entered 
upon the study of the law and after holding various 
local appointments, became Judge of the Superior 
Court at Cincinnati in 1887. He was appointed 
Solicitor-General of the United States in 1890, United 
States Circuit Judge in 1892, President of the United i 
States Philippine Commission in 1900, Governor of the 
Philippine Islands in 1901, Secretary of War in 1904, 
and elected President of the United States in 1908. 

After the splitting of the Republican party in 1912 and 

his subsequent defeat for re-election, he was elected 
Professor of Law at Yale in 1913, which position he ' 
held until 1921. In the latter year he was chosen 

Chief Justice of the United States, which position he 
retained until his death. 

Mr. Taft was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in October 1912, in the year when 
the Society was celebrating its one hundredth anni- ‘ 
versary. As President of the United States, he was 
the leading speaker at the Centennial Dinner, held at 
the Worcester Club on the evening of October 16, 
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1912. In the years following, Mr. Taft frequently 
showed his interest in the Society. He wrote to 
influential friends to try to enlist their support for the 
Society, himself contributed to the invested funds in 
1921, and made occasional gifts of manuscript and 
printed material to the Library. In 1917 he was 
elected a member of the Council of the Society. 
Although his duties upon the Supreme bench at Wash- 
ington prevented his attendance at Council Meetings, 
he continued his interest and in 1921 represented the 
Society at the inauguration of President Angell at Yale 
University. The facts that Mr. Taft traced his 
immediate ancestry to the nearby town of Millbury, 
where he was a frequent visitor in the summer months, 
and that his father, Attorney-General Alphonso Taft, 
was long a member of this Society, were reasons why 
he was in closer touch with us. In one of his last 
letters he expressed his regret that Mr. Lincoln felt it 
advisable to resign the Presidency and wished that 
the Society should ‘‘continue on its distinguished and 


useful career.”’ 
C. 8. B. 


CLAUDE HALSTEAD VAN TYNE 


Claude Halstead Van Tyne died at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., March 21, 1930. He was born at Tecumseh, 
Mich., October 16, 1869, the son of Lawrence M. and 
Helen Rosacrans Van Tyne. He was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1896, studied at Heidel- 
berg, Leipsig and Paris in 1897-1898, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1900. He married Belle Joslyn, June 19, 
1896, who with four children survived him. 

Mr. Van Tyne’s life career was largely devoted to 
the teaching of history. From 1900 to 1903 he was 
senior fellow in history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1903 he went to the University of Michigan 
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as assistant professor of American history, becoming 
professor in 1906 and head of the department of history 
in 1911. He received frequent recognition outside of 
Michigan. In 1913-1914 he was lecturer in the 
French provincial universities on the Harvard Founda- 
tion; from 1915 to 1922 he was co-editor of the 
American Historical Review; and in 1927 he was 
appointed to the Sir George Watson chair of American 
history in the British universities. He was the 
author of several historical works, among them ‘‘The 
Loyalists in the American Revolution,’”’ 1902; ‘‘The 
American Revolution,” 1905; ‘‘The Causes of the 
War of Independence,” 1920; ‘‘England and Ameri- 
ca,”’ 1927; and ‘‘The War of Independence,” 1929. 
An acknowledged authority on the Revolution, he 
produced works that showed painstaking research, 
brilliancy of interpretation and engaging style. Un- 
fortunately he did not live to complete the studies 
which he had planned to publish. 

Professor Van Tyne was elected to this Society in 
1922. Although distance of residence and later ill 
health prevented him from attending the meetings or 
contributing to the Proceedings, he always was in- 
terested in the Society and frequently used the 
Library through correspondence. 


C. 8. B. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO VIRGINIA 


BY LYON GARDINER TYLER 


oo spirit of discovering unknown people and 
strange lands calls, I suppose, to everyone at 
some time in his life. Never having had the oppor- 
tunity to go very far from my home I remember the 
fascination which I experienced some forty years ago, 
when I first began to explore the old record books of 
the early Virginia Counties. It was a new land, as 
strange as any that Hakluyt describes in his great 
Epic of travel. I found myself introduced to a state 
of society very different from that to which I had been 
accustomed. Instead of a class of farmers and 
planters, my new acquaintances were tradesmen and 
storekeepers who had taken up the raising of tobacco, 
corn and other farm produce as incidental to the main 
purpose of merchandising. Thus every prominent 
Virginian in these early days called himself ‘ mer- 
chant,”’ and had his storehouse from which he pro- 
vided for his neighbors, his servants and dependents; 
and suggestive of the club life of London we are told 
in 1760 of a banqueting hall in Westmoreland County 
where several gentlemen met for conversation and 
entertainment. 

There was a community of living which was very 
marked, in spite of apparent separation, and the bonds 
of neighborhood were the sea, the rivers and creeks. 
The prominent feature in Virginia, during the early 
part of the 17th Century, as it was in New England, 
was the sloop and schooner, which were kept busy 
plying in every direction to supply the needs of the 
settlers, bringing other emigrants, servants, all kinds 
of hardware, clothing, bedding and furniture, and 
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transporting furs, corn and tobacco. In reading over 
these early records, I found I was no longer in Virginia 
but in a suburb of one of the English cities. 

The pioneers of Virginia and New England must 
have been people of a very different type from the 
advance guard of the West, of whom we read in the 
pages of Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte. Remote 
from all civilizing influences, surrounded by Indian 
bands, dressed like the savages in furs and feathers, and 
roaming about in the great spaces with no books, no 
school teachers, no preachers, no news from over the 
seas, the trappers were scarcely removed from bar- 
barism. Between the Western pioneer with his wild 
inheritance, and Col. Richard Lee of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, with his fine house and horses, his 
squad of servants and his income of perhaps $200,000 
annually, there was an immense difference. 

A correct conception of things in the 17th Century 
pictures a strip of mainly English settlements along 
the Atlantic Coast from Maine to Georgia, having, 
through the ships, a very close connection with one 
another, but drawing apart as the settlements ex- 
tended more and more into the interior. The ocean, 
instead of being a barrier, was a highway and con- 
necting link not only with the mother country but 
with the different colonies themselves. The sea 
captain was a great man in those days, and such he 
continued to be in all America till after the United 
States acquired independence of Great Britain and the 
ties of intercourse with the Mother Country were 
interrupted. His arrival in Virginia was an occasion 
of much excitement, and there were merry scenes on 
his deck which were visited by the Gentlemen and 
their families in the neighborhood, who were duly 
honored by the discharge of his artillery. Col. Landon 
Carter states in his diary that the mirrors in his parlor 
at Sabine Hall on the Rappahannock were broken by 
the concussion of the guns of a merry captain who 
made the night uproarious by repeated broadsides. 
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The Washington, Madison and Monroe families were 
founded like many other Virginia families by sea- 
faring men, who deserted the forecastle to make 
Virginia their home. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that there 
was much shifting of population. The records of 
Maryland and Virginia are full of evidences of the 
coming of the New Englanders southward. Various 
influences brought them—the better opportunities for 
trade and the cooler atmosphere of religious dis- 
cussions and observances in Maryland and Virginia. 

It is not the impossible purpose of this paper to give 
a catalogue of these emigrant people which doubtless 
ran up into the hundreds, but I want to give some 
personal illustrations suggestive of the importance and 
social standing of the multitude that came to Virginia 
from New England during the 17th Century, and left 
permanent impressions behind them. 

The name of Thomas Weston rests on the threshold 
of the history of New England. He was chief of the 
merchants, about seventy in number, who furnished 
the means of transportation of the Puritan Settlers to 
Plymouth in 1620. The merchants had hoped to make 
the colonists convenient instruments for the establish- 
ment of a permanent trading post in the new country, 
but the people of Plymouth, like the settlers at James- 
town, had too much hard work to ward off disease and 
starvation to prove much of a commercial asset, and 
the partnership broke up. 

When this was done, Weston, after attempting un- 
successfully a private settlement in Massachusetts, 
transferred his activities to Virginia and patented lands 
in that colony. In 1640 he settled in Maryland and 
served in the Assembly of 1642. Receiving a patent 
for 1200 acres of lard, for transporting himself and 
five able bodied men into Maryland, he erected it into 
a manor under the name of Westbury Manor. He 
returned to England in 1644—45 and before 1647 died 
at Bristol. 
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According to the Maryland Archives, John Hans- 
ford, of York County in Virginia, was appointed by the 
Maryland Court, his administrator, with the will 
annexed. Whether this was because he was a near 
relative or creditor does not appear. Weston left a 
tract of 500 acres at the head of Felgates Creek, mid- 
way between Williamsburg and Yorktown in Virginia, 
to his daughter Elizabeth, who married Roger Conant; 
and she sold the land to John Hansford as stated in 
his will. 

This John Hansford was a prominent merchant and 
planter of York County, and one of its magistrates. 
His son Thomas was a Lieut. Colonel under Nathaniel 
Bacon, and from his son Charles descended Miss 
Betsy Hansford of whom a story is told which, though 
not strictly connected with my subject, may be ex- 
cused by a New England audience because of its 
likeness to the famous story of Priscilla Mullins, Miles 
Standish and John Alden. 

This is the story. At the head of the clergy in 
Virginia in 1769 stood John Camm, then Professor of 
Divinity in the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg, and afterwards its last royal President. 
He was the trusted champion of the Brethren in the 
celebrated controversy over the Two Penny Act, 
which convulsed society in Virginia for fourteen years 
and which, mingling with the excitement of the Stamp 
Act, rolled the Colony of Virginia on to Rebellion and 
Revolution. The great romance of his life came to 
him in the following remarkable manner at the age of 
fifty-one years as an old bachelor. 

Mr. Camm had in addition to his college duties the 
charge of a church near the Hansford ordinary, which 
ordinary was known as the Half-way House and was 
situated on the very land that Weston had deeded to 
John Hansford about a century before. Among his 
parishoners was this descendant, Miss Betsy Hansford, 
whom he had baptized in his early rectorship, and who 
now was in the flush of her beauty of twenty years. 
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A young friend who had wooed Miss Betsy without 
success persuaded the worthy parson to aid him with 
his influence as the family religious guide. He called 
upon her, and after praising the young man in no 
limited terms, quoted the Bible as an authority for 
matrimony. His persuasions had no effect, however, 
and the young lady finally suggested that if the parson 
would go home and look at 2 Samuel, Chapter XII, 
verse 7 he would be able to divine the reason for her 
refusal. Mr. Camm did as directed—went back to 
College and ‘‘searched the scriptures,’’ when he found 
these significant words staring him in the face; ‘‘ And 
Nathan said to David, thou art the man.”’ The sequel 
is told in an item of the Virginia Gazette, in July, 1769, 
announcing the marriage of Rev. John Camm to the 
young lady in question. 

Resuming my narrative, both the Captain and pilot 
of the Mayflower, Jones and Clark, were in the employ- 
ment of the Virginia Company of London and made 
many voyages to Virginia. The bones of the latter 
rest not in New England but in Virginia. Even 
vessels of the names of Mayflower and Speedwell were 
not unknown to the waters of the Potomac—the 
Mayflower in 1659 and the Speedwell in 1684, but these 
of course could not be the same as the two leaky 
vessels of 1620, which had doubtless long been 
scrapped. It is an interesting fact asserted by 
Col. Charles E. Banks of this city in his interesting 
work The English Ancestry and Home of the Pilgrim 
Fathers that the Port Books of England in the reign 
of King James the First show that there were as many 
as twenty-six vessels bearing the name of the Pilgrim 
ship Mayflower. 

Edward Lister, one of the signers of the Mayflower 
Compact, removed soon after to Virginia and perished 
in James River at May-Cox’s, opposite to Westover, 
in the massacre of 1622. In 1774, many years later, 
this was the property of David Meade, one of the 
earliest devotees of horticulture in America. The 
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twelve acres of his river front were so displayed, we 
are told by a contemporary, as to produce the most 
charming and enchanting effect, through the tasteful 
arrangement of sward, trees and vistas opening on 
stretches of the water. 

What name could be more New England than that 
of Isaac Allerton, whose blood is mingled with the Lees, 
Newtons, and other prominent families of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia, the region between the Potomac and 
the Rappahannock. He was the son of Isaac Allerton, 
Sr.,so prominent in the affairs of the Plymouth Colony, 
and of Fear Brewster, the daughter of Elder William 
Brewster, who stood at the head of the Plymouth 
Church. Isaac Allerton, the Virginian, was a Major 
in the Militia over which John Washington, ancestor 
of the Immortal George, was Colonel and his only son 
Willoughby Allerton was Collector of the Customs for 
Potomac River in 1711. 

The name of Willoughby’s wife, Hannah Bushrod, 
suggests another New England connection never 
noticed before, I believe. She was a daughter of 
William Keene and widow of John Bushrod, whose 
name after two generations found noble expression in 
Bushrod Washington, one of the ablest Judges that 
ever sat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

If we look to the first volume of the records of 
Massachusetts we will find mention made several 
‘times of one Thomas Bushrod. On Friday the 3rd 
day of the 7th month, 1639, Thomas Bushrod being 
accused of ‘‘defaming the government” was con- 
victed and fined £6-13s—4d, which, considering the 
depreciation of money in our days, was not much 
short of $700. Evidently Bushrod did not like the 
fine any more than he did the government, and not 
long after we find him in York County in Virginia. 
Here he was a prominent merchant and justice of the 
peace, but still ‘‘agin the government.”” He appears 
to have been a friend of those supposed dangerous 
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enemies of orderly rule, the Quakers, and he got into 
a long and wordy quarrel in defence of them with 
the minister of the parish, Rev. Justinian Alymer, 
whom he called ‘‘blind priest,” ‘‘ Anti Christ” ‘‘Sent 
from the Pope,” and several other names not relished 
by the Minister. He was suspended from his office 
but was soon restored without perhaps any change in 
his convictions, as, in his will in 1677, he requested 
that no ‘‘common prayer” be said at his burial. He 
died without male issue but his brother Richard Bush- 
rod’s sons married into several of the leading families 
of the Northern Neck—the Fauntleroys, Washingtons, 
Lees and Kenners—and it was this Richard Bushrod’s 
grandson, John Bushrod, whose widow Willoughby 
Allerton married. 

About the same time the Lords and Appletons of 
New England were represented in the Northern Neck 
by Captain John Lord, brother of Richard Lord of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Captain John Appleton 
of Massachusetts. The former had a mare of which 
he was proud, appearing in the records under the name 
of ‘‘John Lord’s New England mare.” Lord was 
survived by a daughter Elizabeth who married James 
Neale, lord of Wollaston Manor in Maryland, a 
member of the Council of that province; and William 
Lord, who moved to Maryland and was the progenitor 
of many persons of distinction in that State as well as 
Virginia. 

John Appleton (born 1640 died 1676,), like John 
Lord was a Captain of the Militia of Westmoreland 
County and one of the justices. He was closely allied 
with John Washington, for the third wife of John 
Washington was the widow of Captain Appleton. 
Some confusion has arisen regarding John Washing- 
ton’s matrimonial dealings by his marrying two 
Annes and hiding away his third wife between the 
making and the proof of his will. This lady was a 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Gerard, lord of St. Clements 
Manor, Maryland, Frances Gerard, who after enduring 
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four husbands in Col. Thomas Speke, Col. Valentine 
Peyton, Capt. John Appleton and Col. John Washing- 
ton signalized a fifth sacrifice by taking the name of 
Hardwich as the wife of Col. William Hardwich, of 
Nominy Creek, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

The names of ministers John Lyford, Nathaniel 
Eaton, first President of Harvard College, Francis 
Doty and William Thompson who came to Virginia 
and lived out their lives there are doubtless well 
known to most New England students. The first 
two have been usually painted in dark colors, but it 
is on the authority of their enemies, and it must be 
always remembered that there have been some people 
who have contended that even the devil himself is not 
as black as he is painted. What an enemy says in 
detraction or a friend says in praise must always be 
received by the historian with a great deal of caution. 
A praiseworthy attempt at putting Lyford in his true 
light has been made by Col. Charles E. Banks in an 
interesting paper read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. On his arrival in Virginia, Lyford 
was put in charge of Martin’s Hundred Parish near 
Williamsburg, and died not long after. Winthrop 
says of Nathaniel Eaton that he became ‘‘a drunken 
preacher in Virginia,” but as to this the records of 
Virginia are silent and other than the fact that, as 
minister of Hungar’s Parish in Northampton County, 
he became involved in numerous suits, nothing is 
known to his discredit. Eaton doubtless drank, but 
his were not the days of the 18th Amendment. 
Everybody drank! 

Francis Doughty and William Thompson were 
highly respected in Virginia, and despite their non- 
conformists views were entrusted with the care of 
various parishes in the Colony. 

Among the people who came from New England in 
the latter part of the 17th Century and founded a 
prominent family of Virginia was Captain Samuel 
Ravenscroft. He was one of the eleven persons who 
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founded King’s Chapel in Boston for the service of 
the Church of England. When, after the accession of 
King William, Sir Edmund Andros was seized by the 
Boston authorities, the same fate befell Captain 
Ravenscroft. He was released and emigrated to 
Virginia when Sir Edmund became governor. He 
married Dyonisia Savage, daughter of Major Thomas 
Savage of Salem, and Ravenscroft, dying in 1695, his 
widow, Dyonisia, married Thomas Hadly who had 
been imported from England to superintend the build- 
ing of the Capitol at Williamsburg, the first use of that 
name for State House. From Samuel Ravenscroft 
came, through several Virginia generations, John 
Stark Ravenscroft, first Episcopal Bishop of North 
Carolina. 

And so the catalogue of names continues—Billing- 
ton, Broughton, Clarke, Cogan, Claughton, Dewy, 
Gardiner, Hollingsworth, Smalley, Washburn, Wheel- 
right, etc. I deal not with the 18th Century, though 
New Englanders still appeared in respectable numbers, 
becoming good Virginians devoted to the ideals of the 
Colony and State, but one name I may not avoid 
mentioning, that of Simeon Deane (brother of Silas 
Deane of Connecticut), who brought from France to 
America the treaty of Alliance between the two 
countries. He came over in the French frigate 
Sensible of thirty-six guns sent by the French King for 
that express purpose, and arrived at Falmouth, now 
Portland, Maine, the 13th of April 1778. Not long 
after he settled in Williamsburg, Virginia, where he 
died in June 1788. He was buried in Bruton Church 
yard at that place, with full masonic honors, President 
Madison of William and Mary College delivering the 
funeral sermon. But the fact appears to have been 
forgotten by the Dictionaries of Biography, and 
nothing survives to mark the exact place of his burial 
in that historic churchyard. 

There is another side of the emigration question 
involving the contribution of Virginia to New England, 
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as illustrated by Major General Daniel Gookin, whose 
father founded Newport News in Virginia with his 
emigrants from Port Neuce in Ireland. But emigra- 
tion has always gone westward or southward, and the 
Virginia names in the history of New England are 
comparatively few. Still the influence of Virginia 
upon New England should be recognized. Had it not 
beeen for a Virginia Governor there can be no doubt 
that the Coast of New England would have been pre- 
empted by the French, and Bradford tells us that had 
not the Plymouth settlers been succored by Virginia 
ships, the settlers there would in two years after the 
landing, have all perished of famine. And in 1634 it 
was reported by Governor Harvey that ‘‘ Virginia had 
become the granary of all his Majesty’s Northern 
Colonies. ”’ 


j 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AT HOME 


BY ALEXANDER MCADIE 


This paper was preceded by a personal reference, the writer explaining 
that a member of his family, when a ed small gin had enjoyed the rare 
privilege of growing Ni in the family of Colon Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph of Edge Hill, Albermarle Co., on Edge Hill was the home 
of his father Governor Thomas Mann dolph and his wife Martha 
Jefferson, eldest daughter of Thomas Jefferson. 

Writing to this grandson, two years before his death, Jefferson ani- 
madverting on certain family matters said, ‘Yourself particularly, dear 
Jefferson, I consider as the greatest of the Godsends which heaven has 
granted me.” The grandson was indeed worthy of this high commenda- 
tion, for he was as a son to the older man, who never had one of his own. 
He was Jefferson’s heir; closed his eyes in death and ultimately paid the 
heavy indebtedness which had turned what should have been the happiest 

ears of Jefferson’s life into a period of financial stress. He wrote the 
‘Memoir, Correspondence and Miscellanies,’’ 4 vols., published in 1830, 
Boston. Colon a was for some years Rector of the University 
of Virginia, a Presidential Elector, and in 1875, presided at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention held at Baltimore, 1875. As a member of the 
Virginia legislature he early introduced a bill for the emancipation of 
slaves in Virginia, following in the steps of his grandfather, who it will be 
remembered advocated emancipation, not only for Virginia, but for the 
whole of the new nation. Colonel Randolph was six feet four inches in 
at, straight as an arrow, a man of great strength physically, and the 
soul of honor. He died October 7, 1875 at the age of ei os eee at 
Hill. One of his sisters, Miss Eleanora Wayles Randolph, married 
at Monticello in 1824 Mr. Joseph Coolidge of Boston, a descendant of 
John Coolidge who came to this country in 1630. A younger brother, 
James Madison Randolph, was the first child born in the White House. 

Colonel Randolph’s youngest daughter, Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph 
(chiefly to please her father) wrote, “The Domestic Life of Thomas 
Jefferson, Harper, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1872. This is far and 
away the best presentation of the personality of Thomas Jefferson. In it 
we have a close-up view of the man in his own household, amid his 
family, attending to his farm, answering letters and reading his books. 

The small girl referred to at the beginning of this paper grew to woman- 
hood in the home of Colonel Randolph under the guidance of his three 
om Miss Mary Buchanan, Miss Carolina Ramsay, and Miss Sarah 
Nicholas Randolph. She heard much of conversation among those who 
had seen and known the wise and beloved owner of Monticello. It is with 
the hope of preserving, however imperfectly, some of these family 
reminiscences and traditions, that this paper is written. 


JEFFERSON lived in the limelight 


against his own wishes. He cared little for 
publicity; and by inclination and training valued 
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his home, his family and his books above any publi® 
honor, even the highest in the gift of his fellow~ 
countrymen. In the brief epitaph which he wrote of 
himself, there is no mention of public office nor official 
station; but he does give the work of his pen as author 
of the Declaration of American Independence, and of 
the statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom; and is 
proud of being Father of the University of Virginia. 
He fully realized the transitory character of political 
prominence; and, moreover, thoroughly disliked the 
intrigue and dishonesty that were all too evident in 
Paris, New York, Philadelphia and Washington, from 
1784 to 1809: His soul cried out against the smallness 
of it; and over and over again in his letters is a heart- 
felt longing to be freed from it all. In fact, his was the 
experience of any high-minded, disinterested man, 
after much public service. 

Such men are shocked at the rascality of place- 
hunters and professional politicians. Jefferson was 
never self-assertive and even when nominated for the 
Presidency, made no special effort to secure election. 
He was entirely satisfied with the election of John 
Adams, and although later these two were for a time 
politically opposed, Jefferson was not himself an active 
partisan. He left that to Madison and others. It was 
only at the solicitation of Washington, for whom he 
had the greatest respect and admiration, that he 
consented to serve as Secretary of State in the First 
Cabinet. Writing to a friend (Mrs. Church) Novem- 
ber 27, 1793, five weeks before resigning his portfolio 
in the first Cabinet he says, 

I have at length become able to fix that [his resignation] to 
the beginning of the new year. I am then to be liberated from 
the hated occupations of politics and to remain in the bosom 
of my family, my farm and my books. I have my house to 
build, my fields to farm and to watch for the happiness of those 
who labor for mine. I have one daughter married to a man of 
science, sense, virtue and competence in whom I have nothing 
more to wish. They live with me. [The reference is to 
Martha Jefferson Randolph.] 


| 
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He had made known to Washington his wish to 
retire early in the summer. To Madison, with whom 
he was on intimate terms, he wrote.June 9, 1793, his 
intention, mentioning at the same time his estimate of 
public position: ‘‘Giving up everything he loved in 
exchange for everything he hated.” He was in 
earnest; homesick and weary of the constant embroil- 
ments incident to that office. He had a poor opinion 
of most of the members of the First and Second 
Congresses. 

So we find him longing to return to his family, his 
farm and his books. His Chief did not want him to 
leave. Contrary to what is quite generally thought, 
there was no friction between Washington and Jeffer- 
son. Nor was there jealousy of the influence of 
Hamilton with the great President. As a matter of 
fact, Washington and Jefferson thought alike on many 
matters, and not once but often the General turned 
down Hamilton’s plans, unless supported by a ma- 
jority vote in the Cabinet. Jefferson and Hamilton 
did not pull as a team; and their plans and purposes 
differed considerably. 

In Jefferson’s second and more formal letter to 
Washington, asking to be relieved, the tone is quite 
warm and rather affectionate; ‘‘to retire to scenes of 
greater tranquility from those which I am every day 
more and more convinced that neither my talents, 
tone of mind or time of life fit me for * * * that you 
may find one more able to lighten the burthen of your 
labors I most sincerely wish, for no man living more 
sincerely wishes that your administration could be 
rendered as pleasant to yourself as it is useful and 
necessary to our country, nor feels for you a more 
rational or cordial attachment and respect than, 
Dear Sir, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant.” 

Washington of course urged him to stay as long as 
he would and at least until the end of the year, which 
Jefferson did. So, on the first day of 1794, we find 
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him starting home to his farm and books, far happier 
than he had been while in New York or Philadelphia. 
Much capital was made of the withdrawal of 
Jefferson by his political opponents, which time has 
shown to have been unjust and a distortion of facts. 
We have the written words of Washington and Jeffer- 
son that they entertained only the highest regard for 
each other. Jefferson says that the friendship was 
never broken, and the story so diligently spread by 
the Federalists that Washington rebuked Jefferson 
and took him to task for some scurrilous attacks upon 
himself by rabid Republican writers, falls to the 
ground in the light of these words. Again at a later 
date he writes, ‘‘I do affirm that there never passed a 
word written or verbal, directly or indirectly between 
General Washington and myself on the subject of that 
letter. He would never have degraded himself so far 
as to take to himself the imputations in that letter to 
the ‘Samsons in combat’; an unqualified falsehood.” 
It was seldom that Jefferson answered any of the 
attacks upon his public acts or personal character; 
and some of the clergy certainly did spread most 
slanderous tales about him. His attitude was that 
‘‘in time their consciences would lead them to ac- 
knowledge the wrong done and apologize.’’ Pure in 
his morals, he was denounced as a libertine, the 
animus no doubt arising from his separation of Church 
and State in Virginia and his views on certain doctrinal 
matters and ecclesiastical claims. He was essentially 
a ‘‘broad-church” Episcopalian, almost a Unitarian. 
To illustrate the thoroughly correct attitude of 
Washington, recall that at the conclusion of the cere- 
monies attending the inauguration of John Adams, 
the new President was the first to leave the hall. 
Jefferson as Vice-President, rose to follow, but per- 
ceiving that Washington had also risen, withdrew a 
few steps and waited for Washington to precede him. 
Washington however stood in his place and insisted on 
following the new Vice-President. ‘‘ My last parting 
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with Washington,” says Jefferson, ‘“‘was at the 
inauguration of Mr. Adams in March 1797 and was 
warmly affectionate, and I never had any reason to 
believe any change on his part as there certainly was 
none on mine.”’ 

Only one session of Congress intervened before 
Washington’s death. Jefferson says, ‘‘both of us were 
too much oppressed with letter writing to trouble either 
the other with a letter about nothing.”” And so we 
leave them, two Virginia gentlemen, with highest 
opinions of each other. 

More directly illustrating the activities of Jefferson, 
after his term of office as President expired, are the 
letters to John Adams. Disagreeing as political 
adversaries, and often at grips when in the prime of 
life, the two veterans, as the shadows of life lengthened, 
Adams seventy-seven and Jefferson sixty-nine, began 
an interchange of ideas expressed in a correspondence 
that is without equal in American letters. It began 
about 1812. There are 150 letters extant and a 
number missing. Adams wrote twice as frequently 
as Jefferson, and in one letter says, ‘‘ Never mind if I 
write four letters to your one, your one is worth more 
than my four,’’ which shows a fine streak of generosity 
in the old Spartan. Both wore homespun. Wilstach 
puts it nicely in a recent article on the reconciliation, 
“‘the old boys were figuratively if not literally back in 
each other’s arms.” They had been close to each 
other in the late seventies and eighties and nineties. 
Big-hearted, sensible Abigail Adams had been as a 
mother to Jefferson’s motherless little eight-year-old 
girl, Mary, otherwise Polly, and later Maria otherwise 
Patsy, when after crossing the ocean by herself, she 
arrived in London. 

The young Republic had survived eight administra- 
tions; and the two old fellows on the sidelines did not 
hesitate to speak out, and as old people will, compare 
present and past, always to the advantage of the latter. 
They lament that the science of government had made 
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no progress. There was too much partisan politics to 
suit them, being strangely forgetful of their own 
strenuous prime. 

Concerning religion, their pens never tired, and both 
held similar views of the hereafter. Adams was a 
Unitarian and Jefferson one in thought, if not by name. 

In one letter Adams asks Jefferson, ‘‘ Would you go 
‘back to your cradle and live over again your seventy 
years?”’ He himself is not so sure that he would care 
to do this; but Jefferson answered, ‘‘ Yes!”’ and ampli- 
fying his reasons, writes a line that is so characteristic 
of the man, it must be quoted: ‘‘My temperament is 
sanguine. I steer my bark with Hope in the lead, 
leaving Fear astern.’”’ And with a flash of the phil- 
osophy of Marcus Aurelius, these words follow: ‘‘ And 
the perfection of moral character is not in stoical 
apathy so hypocritically vaunted and so untruly too, 
because impossible; but in a just equilibrium of all the 
passions. ”’ 

Adams did not fail to appreciate to the full the 
allusion to the ship of life; and he wrote back, ‘‘I 
admire your navigation, and should like to sail with 
you, either in your bark or in my own, alongside of 
yours. Hope with her gay ensigns displayed at the 
prow, Fear with her hobgoblins behind at the stern. 
Hope springs eternal, and hope is all that endures. ”’ 

So we leave them. Adams doubting the value of 
these later days and looking at the joys of life as mere 
soap bubbles, while Jefferson enjoying good health and 
happy in what was around him, assures the other that 
‘‘he is ripe for leaving all, this year, this day, this 
hour.”’ It is reasonable, he holds, that we should 
drop off and make room for another growth. 

Jefferson’s last letter to Adams was one introducing 
his grandson, Colonel Thomas Jefferson Randolph, to 
his old friend. These are some of the lines: ‘‘ Being on 
a visit to Boston, he would think he had seen nothing, 
were he to leave without seeing you.” 

Jefferson’s correspondence was not confined to 
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Adams. It was, in fact, tremendous. His right wrist 
was broken by a fall from a horse while in Paris and 
being badly set always caused him some pain. He 
learned to write with his left hand to take the strain 
from the right; but nevertheless that broken wrist had 
plenty to do. To make matters worse, he broke his 
left arm in 1824. To accomplish it all, he had to rise 
early. He was a good horseman and rode almost 
to the last year of his life. Barring occasional head- 
aches and some rheumatism, he had good health; and 
at sixty-six, when he returned finally to Monticello, he 
was in good condition. He always made his own fires. 
He did not give much advice to members of his family 
on health matters except to warn against fevers, and in 
the case of childbirth to have materials ready, so that 
there should be no infection due to delay in getting 
what was needed. He drank water but once a day and 
that when he returned from his ride. He was rather a 
light eater and maintained that one should rise from 
the table somewhat hungry. He did not play cards 
nor games of chance, holding that it was time wasted. 
He was of course fond of flowers and spent much time 
in gardening. There is the familiar story of his 
purchase of roses with high sounding names like 
Marcus Aurelius and Queen of the Amazons, carefully 
watched by his young granddaughters, who after 
morning inspection would rush to inform their grand- 
father that ‘‘Marcus Aurelius was coming up thru 
the ground, and that the Queen of the Amazons had 
a new shoot.”’ 

Owing to the distance between Charlottesville and 
Richmond, poor roads and slow delivery, Jefferson 
tried to make his home and community self-supporting. 
Hence the inauguration of mills at Milton and the 
manufacture and use of homespun. Jefferson and his 
grandson wore homespun. 

It was not, however, to be all unalloyed happiness at 
Monticello. The estate was badly run-down and 
ready money was scarce. Writing to Monroe as early 
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as March 11, 1794, he tells of the uncertain market for 
the produce of the fields. Wheat, according to report 
was selling from 5/6 to 6/ at Richmond; but not for 
cash. At Milton, close by Shadwell, wheat was 
priced at 4/6, but again not payable in cash but in 
goods. What was even more serious, the goods were 
advanced in price 50 to 100 per cent above the prices 
at Philadelphia. This, wrote Jefferson, ‘‘renders the 
price of wheat in fact half a dollar. I do not believe 
that 1000 bushels of wheat could be sold at Milton and 
Charlottesville for 1/ a bushel cash.’”’ There was no 
Farm Relief Bureau, sponsored and financed by a 
paternalistic government, to hold up the prices. Our 
modern conceptions of official control and government 
speculation would shock not only Jefferson but even 
Hamilton himself. Then, and later, Jefferson ex- 
perienced the limitations and tribulations of the 
Farmer’s market; and indeed this, while not the prime 
cause, contributed largely to the steadily increasing 
load of debt and financial embarrassment which gave 
him so much concern at the close of life. A prime 
factor, however, was the horde of visitors. He was 
literally eaten out of house and home by them. In 
accordance with the code then prevailing, these had to 
be entertained. Mrs. Randolph mentions 50 beds, 
mostly for visitors. The family tradition is that at 
one time there were no less than seventy. 

Jefferson’s expense book is a marvel of detail. Here 
he entered cost of servants, goods, furnishings and all 
household and incidental expenses. He drank spar- 
ingly himself but on his table were high quality wines, 
and he lays stress upon the value of the clarets pro- 
duced from home grown grapes. 

He advised his grandson to ‘‘avoid taverns, drinkers, 
smokers, idlers and dissipated persons generally, for it 
is with such that broils and contentions arise.” He 
constantly urged young people never to trouble 
another in matters which they could do themselves, 
never to spend money before they had it, never to eat 
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too much, in fact to rise from the table a trifle hungry, 
to take things by the smooth handle, and when angry 
to count ten before speaking; and if very angry to 
count one hundred. 

His granddaughter, Mrs. Joseph Coolidge (Eleanora 
Wayles Randolph), describes him as wearing long 
waistcoats when the mode was for very short ones, 
white cambric stocks fastened behind with a buckle 
when white cravats were universal. He adopted the 
pantaloon late in life because he found it more com- 
fortable and convenient and cut off his queue for the 
same reason. 

Writing to Dr. Vine Utley on March 21, 1819, 
Jefferson, then being seventy-six years old says, ‘‘I 
use spectacles at night but not necessarily in the day 
unless reading small print. My hearing is distinct in 
particular conversation but confused when several 
voices cross each other, which unfits one for the society 
of the table, * * * so free from catarrhs that I have not 
had one on an average of eight to ten years. I ascribe 
this exemption partly to the habit of bathing my feet 
in cold water every morning for sixty years past.” 

Later when about eighty, he wrote to a friend that 
he was too feeble indeed to walk much but could ride 
without fatigue six or eight miles a day and sometimes 
as much as twenty. At this time his correspondence 
averaged over a thousand letters a year. His grand- 
son found 26,000 letters on file, with copies of 16,000 
answers. We have mentioned above, the fracture of 
the right wrist while he was in France and the pain it 
gave him, also that in 1822 he broke his arm by a fall 
while walking on a decayed plank. He was thrown 
his full length, this when he was eighty years old. 
With his arm in a sling, he resumed riding. His 
grandson, Colonel Randolph, who likewise rode when 
he was well over eighty, describes Jefferson’s habits as 
regular and systematic. ‘‘He rose always at dawn, 
wrote and read until breakfast, dined about three, 
retired at nine, and was in bed at ten or somewhat 
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later. He ate heartily, and much vegetable food; also 
preferred French cooking because it made the meats 
more tender.’”’ He read as much as his time per- 
mitted and never missed a number of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review.” 

His hair was a dark red when young, turning sandy 
as the years passed. His eyes were hazel. ‘‘ Dying 
in his eighty-fourth year,’’ Colonel Randolph states, 
“he had not lost a tooth nor had one defective.’ * * * 
‘‘His skin was thin, peeling from his face on exposure 
to the sun, and giving it a tettered appearance; the 
superficial veins so weak as upon the slightest blow to 
cause extensive suffusions of blood, in early life upon 
standing to write for any time, bursting beneath the 
skin. It, however, gave him no inconvenience. His 
countenance was mild and benignant and attractive to 
strangers. Mr. Jefferson’s stature was commanding, 
six feet two and a half inches in height, well formed, 
indicating strength and activity and robust health, his 
carriage erect, step firm and elastic which he preserved 
to his death, his temper naturally strong, under perfect 
control, his courage cool and impassive. No one ever 
knew him to exhibit trepidation. His moral courage 
of the highest order, his will firm and inflexible, it was 
remarked of him that he never abandoned a plan, a 
principle or a friend.’”’ * * * “‘He rode within three 
weeks of his death, and never permitted a servant to 
accompany him.” He said it annoyed him. 

From 1817 to 1824 he gave much time and thought 
to organizing and developing the University of 
Virginia. He could watch from Monticello with a 
telescope the progress of building operations. Madison 
succeeded him as Rector; and we note here that the 
friendship of the two lasted fifty years without break. 
Madison hearing of Jefferson’s death wrote, ‘‘In these 
characters I have known him and not less in the 
virtues and charms of social life, for a period of fifty 
years during which there was not an interruption or 
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diminution of mutual confidence and cordial friend- 
ship for a single moment in a single instance.” 

But old John Adams said it better than any other of 
his contemporaries, ‘‘I always loved Jefferson and still 
love him.” 

Jefferson was in the public service, all told, for a 
period of sixty-one years. Naturally his affairs 
suffered. One of the most pathetic of all his letters 
was written on February 8, 1826, to his grandson, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, who had gone security 
for his grandfather’s debts to the amount of $58,536. 
Jefferson at this time turned over the management of 
his affairs to his grandson who was then twenty-four 
years old, Jefferson himself being seventy-three. 
Speaking of these financial difficulties, he says, ‘‘ These 
have been produced in some way by my own unskillful 
management and devoting my time to the service of 
my country but much also by the unfortunate fluctua- 
tion in the value of our money and the long continued 
depression of farming business * * * but where there 
are no bidders property however great is no resource 
for the payment of debts, all may go for a little or 
nothing. Perhaps however even in this case, I have 
no right to complain as these misfortunes have been 
held back for my last days when few remain to me. I 
duly acknowledge that I have gone through a long life 
with fewer circumstances of affliction than are the lot 
of most men—uninterrupted health—a competence 
for every reasonable want, usefulness to my fellow 
citizens—a good portion of their esteem—no com- 
plaint against the world which has sufficiently honored 
me, and above all a family which has blessed me by 
their affections and never by their conduct given me a 
moment’s pain—and should this my last request! be 
granted I may yet close with a cloudless sun a long and 
serene day of life. Be assured my dear Jefferson, that 
I have a just sense of the part you have contributed 


1This request to dispose of his estate by lottery was refused by the legislature of Virginia, 
although it had been granted in many previous instances. 
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to this, and that I bear you unmeasured affection.” 
The debts exceeded the assets by $40,000. Six months 
after his death Jefferson’s furniture was sold at 
auction to pay in part the debts. Monticello and 
Poplar Forest were advertised for sale at the street 
corners. 

Some characteristic letters are appended. 


Monticello, June 4, ’19" 


Sm 
In answer to your request to be informed of the particular 
style of dieting the students which would be approved by the 
visitors of the University, I can only say that, the University 
not being yet in action, nor the Hotels for boarding houses in 
readiness which will be at their disposal, no style of dieting 
has been agreed on: but if I may form a judgment from the 
conversations we have had on the subject, I think something 
like the following course will meet their approbation. 
for breakfast. wheat or corn bread, at the choice of each 
particular, with butter, and milk, or Coffee-au-lait, at the 
choice of each, no meat. 
for dinner. a soup, a dish of salt meat, a dish of fresh meat & 
as great a variety of vegetables well cooked as you please. 
for supper. corn or wheat bread at their choice, & milk, or 
Coffee-au-lait, also at their choice. but no meat. 
their drink at all times water, a young stomach needing no 
stimulating drinks, and the habit of using them being 
dangerous. 
and I should recommend as late a dinner as the rules of their 
school will admit. 
no game of chance to be permitted in the house. 
Tu. JEFFERSON 
Mr. Laporte 


1Original in Harvard College Library. 
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Jefferson to Adams 


Monticello, June 27, 1822. 
“T happened to turn to my letter list some time ago and a 
curiosity was excited to count those received in a single year. 
It was the year before last. I found the number to be one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-seven, many of them re- 
quiring answers of elaborate research and all to be answered 
with due attention and consideration. Take an average of 
this number for a week or a day, and I will repeat the question 
suggested by other considerations in mine of the Ist. Is this 
life? At best it is, but the life of a mill-horse who sees no end 
to his circle but in death. To such a life, that of a cabbage is 
paradise. 
* * * 


Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Jefferson Randolph.’ 


“T have mentioned good humor as one of the preservatives 
of our peace and tranquility. * * * In truth politeness is 
artificial good humor. It is the practice of sacrificing to those 
whom we meet in society all the little conveniences and prefer- 
ences which will gratify them, and deprive us of nothing worth 
a moment’s consideration. It is the giving a pleasing and 
flattering turn to our expressions which will conciliate others 
and make them pleased with us as well as with themselves. 
How cheap a price to pay for the good will of another! When 
this is in return for a rude thing said by another, it brings him 
to his senses, it mortifies and corrects him in the most salutary 
way, and places him at the feet of your good nature in the eyes 
of the company. It was one of the rules which above all other 
made Doctor Franklin the most amiable of men in Society 
never to contradict anybody.” 


* * * 
June 29, 1824. 
To Martin Van Buren: 
Dear Sir: 
I have to thank you for Mr. Pickering’s elaborate philippic 
against Mr. Adams, Gerry, Smith and myself; and I have 


1Randolph then was about sixteen. 
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delayed the acknowledgment until I could read it and make 
some observations on it. 

I could not have believed that for so many years and to such 
a period of advanced age, he could have nourished passions so 
vehement and viperous. It appears that for thirty years past, 
he has been industriously collecting materials for vituperating 
the characters he has marked for his hatred; some of whom 
certainly if enmities toward him had ever existed, had for- 
gotten them all, or buried them in the grave with themselves. 
As for myself, there never had been anything personal between 
us, nothing but the general opposition of party sentiment, and 
our personal intercourse had been that of urbanity, as himself 
says. But it seems he has been all this time brooding over an 
enmity which I had never felt, and that with respect to myself 
as well as others, he has been writing far and near and in every 
direction to get hold of original letters, where he could copies, 
where he could not certificates and journals, catching at every 
gossiping story he could hear of, in any quarter, supplying by 
suspicions what he could find nowhere else, and then arguing 
on this motley farrago, as if established on gospel evidence. 
And while expressing his wonder that at the age of eighty- 
eight the strong passions of Mr. Adams should not have 
cooled; that on the contrary “they had acquired the mastery 
of his soul” (p. 100) “that where these were enlisted, no 
reliance could be placed on his statements” (p. 104) etc. ete. 
the facility and little truth with which he could represent facts 
and occurrences concerning persons who were the objects of 
his hatred (p. 3) that he is capable of making the grossest mis- 
representations and from detached facts and often from bare 
suspicions, of drawing unwarrantable inferences if suited to his 
purpose at the instant! I say, on Mr. Adams, instead of his 
“ecco homo”’ (p. 100) how justly might we say of him ‘‘mutato 
nomine, de te fabula narratur.”’ 

He further shows that Pickering was entirely mistaken in 
regard to a letter sent by Jefferson to Adams, “the object of 
which was to soothe the feelings of a friend wounded by a 
publication which I thought an outrage on private confidence. 
Pickering described a certain letter from Adams to Jefferson, as 
an apology, placing Mr. Adams at Jefferson’s feet and suing 
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for pardon. ‘Now I do solemnly declare,” says Jefferson, 
“that there was not a word or allusion in it respecting Cunning- 
ham’s publication. 

So much for his friend, now for himself. “The other 
allegation respecting myself is equally false. In page 34 he 
quotes Doctor Stuart as having twenty years ago informed 
him that General Washington, “when he became a private 
citizen,’’ called me to account for expressions in a letter to 
Mazzei, requiring in a tone of unusual severity an explanation 
of that letter. He adds of himself, “in what manner the 


latter (Jefferson) humbled himself and appeased the just 


resentment of Washington will never be made known, as some 
time after his death the correspondence was not to be found 
and a diary for an important period of his presidency was also 
missing.”’ Jefferson points out that the dairy being of trans- 
actions during his (Washington’s) presidency, the letter to 
Mazzei was not known until afterwards. The correspondence 
naturally could not be found for it never existed. “I do affirm 
that there never passed a word written or verbal directly or 
indirectly between General Washington and myself on the 
subject of that letter.” Then follows the statement: 

“My last parting with General Washington was at the 
inauguration of Mr. Adams in March 1797, and was warmly 


affectionate and I never had any reason to believe any change 
on his part as there certainly was none on mine.” 


Only one session of Congress intervened before Washing- 
ton’s death; and Jefferson adds, 


“both of us were too much oppressed with letter writing to 
trouble either the other with a letter about nothing.” 


At the time he wrote the above statement, being then over 
eighty, he considered tranquility to be the summum bonum, and 
he desired as much as possible to avoid acrimonious discussion 
on political differences of years gone by. No disinterested 
reader can fail to appreciate the candor and straight-forward- 
ness of the statements. 

Writing shortly after the above, to Lafayette (September 3, 
1824) who was going to revisit Yorktown on October 19th, and 
of course visit Monticello on the way, Jefferson after warning 


) 
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Lafayette that he would run a great risk of being killed by 
kindness and that he (Jefferson) had persuaded the authorities 
at Charlottesville to cut down the reception festivities and 
limit the affair to one dinner, says, 


“My spirit will be there, my body cannot. I am too much 
enfeebled by age for such a journey. I cannot walk farther 
et my garden, with infirmities too, which can only be nursed 
at home.” 


From Jefferson’s Expense Book’ 


March 20, 1804: 
there remain on hand 40 bottles of the 247 of Champagne 
rec’d from Fulwar Skipwith Dec. 1. the consumption then 
has been 207 bottles which on 651 persons dined is a bottle to 
3 1/7 persons, hence the annual stock necessary may be 
calculated at 415 bottles a year or say 500, to wit Congress 
272 vacation 143. gave order on J. Barnes for the freight 
of 400 bush coal 34 D at 8 1/2 cents. 

March 28, 1804: 


Desired Mr. Barnes to pay for the following newspapers 
oston Chronicle, Adams & Rhodes 3 : 
Democrat, Williams 4 13 Mr. Lincoln 
Worcester Aegis 3 
Hartford American Mercury Babcock 2.50 
Hudson Post, Holt 1.00 6.50 Mr. Grange 
Albany Register, Barber 3 
N. Y. American Citizen 10 
Evening Post 9 19 Mr. Chatham 
Morning Chronicle 
Phil’a American Daily Advert’ Poulsan 8 
Balt’o American & Balt’o Gazette 5 
Alexandria Emporium, Densmore 6 
Frederic T. Republic Advocate, Colvin 5 


70.50 


1In possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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Jefferson’s Grandson! 


Thomas Mann Randolph of Edge Hill and Varina (born 
1768, married Martha Jefferson, bride’s age, eighteen, groom’s 
twenty-two, at Monticello February 23, 1790) took high 
honors at Edinburgh University. He was tall, handsome, a 
fine horseman and heir to great estates. A few days after the 
wedding Jefferson went to New York to serve as Secretary of 
State in Washington’s first cabinet; and the young people 
lived at Monticello. When Jefferson returned to private life, 
resigning his portfolio January 1, 1793, the young couple went 
to Edge Hill. When Jefferson became President, young 
Randolph was elected to Congress and the young people lived 
in the White House where Martha did the honors. Her 
second son, James Madison Randolph, was born in the White 
House in 1806. 

During the 9th Congress, Randolph had a quarrel with his 
cousin John Randolph of Roanoke, who was also a member of 
Congress from Virginia, which came near resulting in a duel. 
This was caused by John Randolph’s bitter attacks on 
Jefferson. 

In the war of 1812, Randolph was commissioned Colonel, 
March 3, 1813, and given command of a new regiment, the 20th 
Infantry, which he marched from Virginia to Canada. He 
was elected Governor of Virginia in 1819. He died June 20, 
1828. 

Martha survived him eight years, living with her oldest 
son Thomas Jefferson Randolph, at Edge Hill. 


* * * 


Jeffersoniana in the Vicinity of Boston 


Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., 182 Beacon Street, Boston, born 
Margaret Anderson, a great, great, great-granddaughter of 
Jefferson, has 1 large telescope on a tripod used by Jefferson at 
Monticello. Peale’s portrait of Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
(Grandpa) painted for Jefferson. 

A mahogany desk of Jefferson’s 


1From General J. Randolph Kean’s notes in the Monticello Association. 
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A large brass candlestick which tradition says was made 
according to Jefferson’s design. It consists of a stand with 
an upright brass rod, supporting at right angles a square 
steel rod on which are two candlesticks which can be raised 
or lowered and moved from side to side. Behind them is a 
reflector made of a curved sheet of brass which can be tilted 
at the desired angle. 

Four beautiful circular vegetable dishes with handles, covers 
and platters. They are very heavy and of very pure silver 
much softer than modern silver. The platters are round 
with a slightly scalloped border. They were purchased by 
Mr. Jefferson in Paris when he was Minister to France, 
and Mrs. Parkman has the bill which came with them 
made out to Mr. Jefferson. 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 3d. has 
1 set of Lowestoft China 
1 silver mug 
1 silver urn and plate 
1 highboy 
1 statue of Ariadne (which he has loaned to Monticello) 

1 gold mounted horn walking stick 
Certain personal effects, letters and books. 

Other articles are in the possession of Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, 
303 Berkely Street, Boston; Mr. John Gardiner Coolidge, 55 
Commonwealth Avenue; Mr. Edmund J. Burke, 221 High 
Street, Boston; and Mrs. Nicholas P. T. Burke, of Milton, 
Mass. 


EXHIBITS 


1. Letter concerning Menu for students at University of 
Virginia. 
Original, Harvard College Library. 
2. Extract letter June 27, 1822. 
Original, Library of Congress. 
3. Extract letter written to Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 
Original, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
4. Copy of letter to Van Buren, June 29, 1824. 
Original, Library of Congress. 
5. Extract from Expense Book. 
Original, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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6. Another Extract from Expense Book. 
7. Letter of Mr. Joseph Coolidge and Jefferson’s answer. 
Originals shown at this meeting. In possession of Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 


* * * 


Letters from authorities consulted. 

General J. R. Kean, Medical Corps, U. 8S. A., retired, 
is a direct descendant of Jefferson, and has written much 
on Monticello and the family records. 

Clarence 8. Brigham. 

12 letters written by Jefferson in American Antiquarian 
Society. 
Library of Congress, 
20,000 letters or documents. 

John Stewart Bryan of Richmond, Va. 

63 letters and papers of Jefferson in Virginia Historical 
Society’s Library. 

The Virginia State Library 
35 letters 

Fiske Kimball of Philadelphia, an authority on Jefferson as 
an architect. 

The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has 
An original copy of the Declaration of Independence; also 

Jefferson’s desk 

Victor H. Paltsits, New York Public Library, describes 

A copy of the Declaration in Jefferson’s handwriting, also 
his original manuscript of a draft of the Constitution of 
Virginia. (May 1776). 117 original letters and docu- 
ments. 

There was also shown at the Meeting the walking stick 
presented to Jefferson by Lafayette, in the possession of 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 3d. 

Also a photograph of Thomas Jefferson Randolph inscribed, 
“To my dear little Mary Browne from her affectionate 
Grandpa, Th. J. Randolph.” 


* * * 


Our beloved Dr. Nichols, in his October 1928 Report 
of the Council of the American Antiquarian Society, 


| 
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p. 175, gives Jefferson’s reply to a letter asking him to 
join the Society, dated Monticello, January 9, 1814. 
Jefferson was for twelve years a member of this 
Society. We need not repeat here what Dr. Nichols 
has so well expressed. 


| 
| 
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NEW-FOUND LETTERS OF JOSIAH GREGG, 
SANTA FE TRADER AND HISTORIAN 


Witu INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
BY JOHN THOMAS LEE 


OSIAH GREGG was born in Overton County, 

Tennessee, July 19, 1806, of Scotch-Irish and 
Pennsylvania-German stock. His mother’s maiden 
name was Susannah Schmelzer or Smelser, as it was 
later written. The family removed to Illinois in 1809, 
and thence to Missouri three years later. Being a 
delicate child, he was not called upon to do the usual 
amount of work on the frontier farm. He is said to 
have been an omnivorous reader, and it is certain that 
he made the most of his educational opportunities; but 
precisely what these opportunities were we do not 
know.’ 

It has been stated by some historians (there is a 
family tradition to this effect) that he studied medicine 
and was graduated from a Philadelphia medical 
college. In consequence, he has generally been called 
Doctor Gregg. Mr. William E. Connelley, Secretary 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, says: ‘‘Josiah 
Gregg chose for his life work the medical profession, 
and his family provided the funds necessary to fit him 
for it. He was sent to a medical college in Phila- 
delphia, and from that institution he graduated with 
honors. I have made no effort beyond inquiries of the 
members of present Gregg families to ascertain the 
name of this college. They were unable to give the 
name or fix the dates of his attendance there, though it 

1For biographical details see William E. Connelley, ‘‘ Dr. Josiah Gregg, Historian of the 
Old Santa Fé Trail," in Mississippi Valley Historical Association Proceedings for 1919- 
1920, [334]-348. Mr. Connelley was a pioneer in searching out facts relating to Gregg, 


and historians are much indebted to him. In passing, it may be stated that he still clings 
to the belief that Gregg was a physician. 
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was affirmed that he was in Philadelphia four or five 
years. He must have applied himself with diligence 
to his studies and have included others than those 
pertaining to medicine, for he had many additional 
accomplishments, as may be perceived from his 
writings.’ 

Family tradition at best is hardly to be relied upon, 
and Mr. Connelley frankly says that he did not verify 
the statements made to him in this regard. The ques- 
tion, Was Josiah Gregg a Physician? has never been 
approached in a thoroughgoing historical manner, and 
for that reason I shall attempt to give a more authori- 
tative answer than has yet been forthcoming. My re- 
search has brought me inevitably to the conclusion that 
it is extremely doubtful that the trader ever studied 
medicine for any considerable period, much less 
became a full-fledged physician who graduated from a 
medical school ‘‘with honors.” Not a scintilla of 
evidence favoring this view has been discovered. Nor 
are my doubts in this connection of very recent origin. 
For some time it has seemed significant to me that 
Gregg, as far as I have been able to learn, never spoke 
or wrote of himself as a doctor. Indeed, he appears to 
have been singularly destitute of any scientific knowl- 
edge of disease or hygiene. If he had been a doctor in 
a true sense he would, I think, have mentioned that 
fact to John Bigelow (1817-1911) who became intimate 
with him in 1844—an intimacy that was kept alive for 
some years by correspondence. On the contrary, 
writing of his friend in 1907, Mr. Bigelow says: “‘ His 
[Gregg’s] notions of hygiene were rather vague, and he 
suffered naturally from his confinement [in a New York 
hotel while preparing his book for publication] and 
from lack of freedom, air and exercise to which he had 
been accustomed for so many years on the Prairies.’” 


1Connelley, op. cit., 339. 

*Letter from John Bigelow to L. Bradford Prince, September 12, 1907, printed in Ralph 
E. Twitchell, “‘Dr. Josiah Gregg, Historian of the Santa Fé Trail,’’ Publications of the 
Historical Society of New Mexico, No. 26, Santa Fé, [1924]. 
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What are the facts? Philadelphia in Gregg’s day 
was a truly desirable place for any embryo doctor, for 
it was easily the medical Mecca of America. It had 
two medical schools: the University of Pennsylvania 
(1765) and Jefferson Medical College (1825). The 
former graduated its first class in 1768, the latter in 
1826. The records of these two institutions have been 
carefully examined, and the name of Josiah Gregg does 
not appear in them either as a student or as a graduate. 
However, in the period under consideration, the 
matriculation lists of the University of Pennsylvania 
include three students named Gregg: John who 
graduated in 1826; Richard who graduated in 1824; 
and William who graduated in 1831. They are all 
registered as being residents of Pennsylvania at the 
time of their matriculation. One or ali of these 
Greggs may have been related to Josiah; indeed it is 
even possible, though not probable, that John was a 
brother. Josiah had a brother of that name, nearly 
six years his senior, who was born April 25, 1800. If 
this relationship could be proved, a logical explanation 
of the family tradition would be at hand. For after 
the lapse of many years it would be easy enough to 
confuse the names of Josiah and John. 

At the time this John Gregg was graduated from the 
medical department of the University of Pennsylvania 
Josiah was about twenty years of age, and if the 
doubtful relationship which I have suggested could be 
established, the younger Gregg might have studied for 
a time in his brother’s office. 

At that period, the state of Miss~uri did not require 
graduation from an accredited school as a prerequisite 
to medical practice. It was the custom for students of 
medicine to study with a preceptor for two years or 
more; and many entered practice directly from the 
offices of their teachers. A fair proportion took one or ° 
more courses in a chartered medical school (sixteen 
weeks in length) and received the degree of M.D. 

Other medical colleges, with dates of organization, 
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in existence when Josiah Gregg would have received a 
medical education are: King’s College, New York 
(1768); Dartmouth (1797); College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York (1810); Yale, Medical Depart- 
ment (1810); College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Western District, New York (1812); Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky (1817); Medical 
College, Ohio (1819); Bowdoin College (1820); Medi- 
cal College of South Carolina (1824); Rush Medical 
College, Chicago (1837). The records of most of 
these institutions have been fruitlessly examined in 
connection with this investigation.! 

It is barely possible that Gregg studied medicine for 
a time in the office of a local practitioner, thus giving 
rise to the tradition that he was a doctor. But even 
this claim would rest upon a very slender, almost 
negligible, historical foundation, and I think that 
historians will do well to discard the professional prefix 
which they have indulged in forso many years. Gregg 
himself was the last man who would wish to sail under 
false colors, and it is certain that were he still with us 
he would be quite content to be known as plain Josiah 
Gregg, trader and historian. 

Due to frail health, an adventurous spirit, and an 
indomitable will, Gregg took up the life of a trader on 
the plains. For many years he pushed his commercial 
pursuits over the old Santa Fé trail, and later became 
the recognized historian of that romantic and stirring 
movement. He appears to have been at the front 
during the Mexican War, probably as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, certainly not as a soldier. Later he went 
to California, enduring many hardships, and died 
there tragically, February 25, 1850. And there he 
rests in an unknown grave. 

Josiah Gregg will always be remembered with 
gratitude as the author of the western classic, Com- 


1Dr. Irving S. Cutter, Dean of Northwestern University Medical School, and Mr. 
Charles Perry Fisher, Librarian of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, have been very 
helpful to me in gathering these data. 
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merce of the Prairies, first published in 1844.' He 
came to New York late in 1843 seeking not only a 
publisher, but (being distrustful of his own literary 
powers) an editor as well to whip his journals and other 
data into shape for the printer. He was finally 
directed to John Bigelow, then a scholarly young 
lawyer with a decided itch for writing. A bargain 
was struck and both went to work with much enthu- 
siasm. As Gregg furnished the materials, Bigelow 
gave the literary form and expression.? Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be emphasized too much that the trader 
was essentially the author of the book, and that its 
authenticity has never been shaken. The work is 
remarkable for its accuracy, and historians will always 
rely upon it with the utmost confidence. It has an 
enduring place in our western literature. 

Mr. T. J. Fitzpatrick, Department of Botany of the 
University of Nebraska, has conveyed to me the 
rather surprising intelligence that Gregg is known to 
botanists because he collected plant specimens in the 
course of his wanderings. Indeed, a number of species 
were named after him—a fact which seems to have 
escaped the attention of the historical fraternity. 
This disclosure throws an interesting sidelight upon 
Gregg’s activities, and further stamps him as a careful 
and intelligent observer of whatever came under his 
eye. He discovered and reported many undescribed 
plants, and his name is associated with at least six: 
Acacia Greggii, Cereus Greggii, Fraxinus Greggit, 
Sargentia Greggii, Linum Greggii, and Porophyllum 
Greggit. 

Josiah Gregg’s interest in botany appears to have 
been due to the example and influence of his friend, 
Dr. George Engelmann of St. Louis. For the most 
part, new specimens were sent to Dr. Engelmann, but 


1The book has appeared in numerous editions, and the original issue (New York, 1844) 
is now a scarce item. It fetches a good price at auction and is much sought after. The 
two volumes were issued at $2.00. Think of that, ye collectors of 1930! 

John Thomas Lee, “The Authorship of Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies," in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1930, 451-466. 
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there is reason to believe that some were forwarded to 
Dr. Asa Gray. The trader’s botanical collections 
were principally made between Chihuahua and the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, “particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Monterey and Saltillo in Nueva Leon, a 
region which only one botanist explored before him— 
Jean Louis Berlandier, a Belgian, and a pupil of the 
elder Candolle, who first reached Mexico in 1828, and 
resided until his death in the city of Matamoras, where 
he established himself as an apothecary.”’! 

In 1894 the late Charles 8. Sargent, Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, printed an 
editorial article on Josiah Gregg which seems to have 
eluded the vigilance of our Western historians, and 
would have eluded me but for the scholarly prompting 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick.?. I have found no reference to it in 
print. Brief though it is, Mr. Sargent’s article is of 
considerable value to the investigator; for, in addition 
to references to Gregg as an amateur botanist, it con- 
tains a letter written by John Bigelow in which he 
recounts his connection with the author of Commerce 
of the Prairies. This letter differs somewhat from a 
similar account which he wrote for L. Bradford Prince*® 
thirteen or fourteen years later, and, moreover, touches 
upon some subjects not discussed in the second recital. 
For example, Mr. Bigelow gives the only known 
description of Gregg’s personal appearance in these 
words: ‘‘I found Mr. Gregg to be at that time a man 
about forty and about five feet ten inches in height, 
though from the meagreness of his figure looking some- 
what taller; he had a fine head and an intellectual cast 
of countenance and temperament, though his mouth 
and the lower part of his face showed that he had 
enjoyed to but a limited extent the refining influence of 
civilization. He had fine blue eyes and an honest, 
although not a cheerful expression, due, as I afterward 


1From Mr. Sargent’s article mentioned in the next paragraph. 
Josiah Gregg” in Garden and Forest (New York), issue of January 10, 1894. 
*Printed in full in both Twitchell and Lee, op. cit. 
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learned, to chronic dyspepsia. He was withal very 
shy and and as modest as a school-girl.’’ 

Then, too, Mr. Bigelow makes this revealing state- 
ment: ‘‘Although Mr. Gregg’s early education had 
been limited and his reading not extensive, he had a 
vague notion, not unnatural to a frontier man of 
reflection, that there is no fame so enduring as author- 
ship, nor any way in which a man may multiply him- 
self so many times by the forces of other men as by 
writing a book. His whole soul, therefore, was 
completely absorbed in the work upon which we were 
engaged, as if it involved the destiny of empires. He 
had no family; he had a competence for all his moderate 
wants, and he dreamed of a fame from this work which 
should place him among the authors of his generation 
and compel his acquaintances to look up to him as he 
himself was accustomed to look up to those whose 
writings had delighted or instructed him.”’ 

The letters here printed were all addressed to John 
Bigelow, who later became a distinguished author and 
diplomat, and were placed at my disposal by his 
daughter and literary executor, Miss Grace Bigelow of 
New York City. Being historically-minded, Miss 
Bigelow with rare kindness searched her father’s files 
for papers written by Josiah Gregg; and, in conse- 
quence, I am now able to give to the world nine letters 
hitherto unpublished. In 1907 Mr. Bigelow sent to 
L. Bradford Prince of Santa Fé copies of at least seven 
letters addressed to him by the trader, and these were 
many years later printed by the Historical Society of 
New Mexico.! Possibly the letters here given were 
overlooked by Mr. Bigelow, although, with the ex- 
ception of two, they are not a whit less interesting than 
those sent to Mr. Prince. Miss Bigelow has turned 
the originals over to me with instructions for their 
final disposition. The letters, printed verbatim et 


1Twitchell, op. cit. Another letter from Gregg’s pen was printed by William E. Con- 
nelley in his edition of Doniphan’s Expedition. My investigations have failed to bring to 
light any other letters written by the trader. 
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literatim, prove conclusively that Gregg had received 
a good education. They are written in a fine, flowing, 
clerkly hand, and Gregg’s meticulous attention to the 
excessive punctuation of the day, for example, indicates 
that he was accustomed to pen-work; moreover, he 
appears to have written with considerable facility, 
though he could not in any sense have been called a 
literary man. 

So little is known of this famous trader of the old 
Santa Fé trail that I am sure historians will welcome 
the appearance of these letters in print; for, quite 
apart from their interest, they will prove valuable in 
tracing his movements and occupations in the years 
following the publication of Commerce of the Prairies 
and in giving us a fairly clear idea of the man himself. 
I do not overestimate the importance of these letters, 
which some may say are commonplace enough; never- 
theless it must be remembered that in Gregg’s case 
every scrap of information should be zealously garnered, 
so that the future historian may write of him with 
better understanding than has heretofore been possible. 


ADDENDUM 


Since this paper was submitted to the Society, I 
have received from Mr. T. J. Fitzpatrick, Curator of 
the University of Nebraska Herbarium, a list of 
twenty-three plants named for Josiah Gregg by Dr. 
Asa Gray, Dr. George Engelmann, Sereno Watson, 
P. A. Rydberg, and J. G. Smith. Of these botanists 
only Gray and Engelmann personally knew Gregg. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick does not. by any means claim finality 
for his list; there may be other species associated with 
the trader’s name. 

My search for materials has brought to light twelve 
letters from Gregg to Dr. George Engelmann, Ameri- 
can botanist (b. Feb. 2, 1809; d. Feb. 4, 1884), bearing 
dates ranging from April 17, 1846 to June 30, 1849. 
The originals, some of which are on botanical subjects, 
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are now preserved in the collections of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 

There is also in the Alvarez Papers, in the possession 
of the Historical Society of New Mexico, a letter 
written in excellent Spanish by Gregg to Manuel 
Alvarez, dated New York, December 26, 1843, in 
which he says: ‘‘I have finished my negotiation for the 
publication of my work [Commerce of the Prairies] 
with Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., No. 200 Broadway, 
where you can also ask for me when you arrive.” For 
some reason not now known this arrangement fell 
through. As has been indicated elsewhere, the book 
was published in 1844 by Henry G. Langley, 8 Astor 
House, New York. 

I have been unable to find any contemporary men- 
tion of the trader as Doctor Gregg. The earliest refer- 
ence of the kind that I have encountered is in John 
Russell Bartlett’s Personal Narrative of Explorations, 
etc., published in New York, 1854, four years after 
Gregg’s death. On page 468 of volume 2 of that work 
reference is made to a ‘‘ Dr. Gregg,” presumably the 
Santa Fé trader. Thus it will be seen the legend that 
he was a physician is not of recent origin. Final 
solution of the enigma I leave to the future investigator. 


1. 


Franklin House [New York City], June 20, 1844.1 
Dear BIGELOW: 

Finding I will not get copies enough to despatch me west 
before the middle of next week,? I have again got in the notion 
of a Catskill excursion. How would you like to go up Saturday 
morning and return Monday morning? 

If this arrangement will suit you, why, I will not back out 
this time. I stepped to your office to propose it to you, 
between 3 and 4 o’clock, but you had left. I send you this 


1The Franklin House was a well-known hotel, and there Gregg lived while he and 
Bigelow were preparing Commerce of the Prairies for the press. 

*Evidently Gregg intended to take with him a consignment of his book when he 
returned to Missouri. The publication date was June 22, 1844. 
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note that you may have time to think of it, and conclude aye 
or nay—and I will call to see you by to-morrow morning at 
9 o’clock. 
Sincerely Yours, &c 
JostaH GREGG. 


2. 


Franklin House, Sunday Morning [June 30, 1844?]. 
Dear BIGELOW: 
I had intended to send a copy of my work to Mr. Ames (who 
wrote the “New World” review; but it escaped my memory. 
If you think proper, please present him one for me. 


Yours sincerely, and just setting sail, 
JosAH GREGG. 


3. 


Independence [Missouri], Sept. 6, 1844. 


John Bigelow, Esq. 
My Dear Sr: 
Having been somewhat later reaching this place than I had 


contemplated, I did not receive your interesting favor of the 
20th July until three or four days ago. 

I had intended to trouble you with a letter of some length 
upon my arrival at this place; but I do not now find myself in 
condition, as an affliction, of a character I had never before 
experienced, was visited upon our family, but a few days before 
I reached here. I had the best of parents, who had lived to see 
a good old age. My Father, though he had been in somewhat 
precarious health for a year or two past, appeared in no danger 
of a speedy dissolution. But he was taken suddenly, and died 
on the 18th of August, after but four days illness. 

I feel under renewed obligations to you for the pains you 
have taken in writing ‘‘notices” and “reviews:’' but no New 
York paper has yet come to me here, except the Anglo- 
American. In this I find a very clever review, written, I 


1John Bigelow not only prepared Gregg’s book for the press, but he wrote a number of 
reviews as well, and had some of his friends do likewise. It will be seen that our present- 
day publishing methods are not of recent origin. 
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suppose, by some one of my worthy friends. I should perhaps 
have accredited it to you, had it not been for a very un- 
fortunate blunder I find incorporated in it. You remember 
that I cancelled some two or three pages—in particular, a page 
of fiction written by friend T. [Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro] for' 
which I had a peculiar repugnance. This article I find copied 
entire in the Anglo-American. How that was bound up, after 
all my charges to the binders and to Saunders,’ I cannot 
just conceive. No ordinary “money” could have induced me 
to have permitted such an extract to have been made—not 
that there is any harm about the article, if it had never been 
cancelled; but as it is, I could not undertake to explain, except 
to “confidentials,” if the “why and wherefore” of the can- 
celling were inquired into. 

Without making the slightest reference to your communica- 
tion to me, I write to Mr. Langley,’ that, lest he consider you 
under special obligations to review the book, I deemed it meet 
to remark, that I do not hold you bound to do anything beyond 
what your own “good will and inclination” might incline you 
to: and add, “‘When you asked me if he [yourself] would write 
articles, I told you I believed he would, as he had promised to 
do so; but I did not wish to be understood as holding him under 
absolute obligations.’ I therefore hope you will do nothing 
that will militate either with your convenience or your feelings. 

One “Santa Fé caravan”’ left this place some three weeks 
ago, comprising 15 or 20 wagons: another is now starting of 
about an equal number: and a third of about as many will 
depart during the present month. I ara myself preparing for a 
“tour on the Prairies,”” among the buffalo and antelopes—of 
some three or four weeks. 

Very sincerely, Your Friend and Servant, 

JosiaH GREGG. 
[P.S.] I shall probably leave for N. York soon after my 


It is interesting to note that the trader first employed Mr. Tasistro, a well-know. 
writer and linguist, to do the work that was later done by John Bigelow. Gregg became 
dissatisfied and turned the manuscript over to young Bigelow. There was a dispute as 
to the compensation that Tasistro was to receive. For a discussion of the probable 
contribution of this gentleman to Commerce of the Prairies, see John Thomas Lee, op. cit., 
463-466. 

*Probably the foreman of the printing establishment where Gregg’s book was printed. 

Henry G. Langley, Gregg’s publisher. 
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return from the Prairies. My health has improved a little: I 
hope to be “blithe and buxom” by the time I return. 


4. 


Franklin House, Dec. 25 [1844]. 
My Dear Sir: 

I am off this afternoon. I have drawn out a 2d preface with 
some deviations from your “notions,’’ which, if you think 
admissible, I believe I would prefer. I enclose it to you, with 
marginal and interlineal annotations, hoping you will exercise 
your judgment upon it, and then send it to Mr. Saunders. I 
should also be very glad [if] you would read the proof, lest 
some blunder might get in to the press. I wish you would 
prepare it for the press according to your own taste, only 
allowing to my “notions” their due weight—and wherever 
admissible, I would, naturally, prefer them. My reasons I 
have generally expressed in the margin. 

The tone of the article does not seem to suit for an ‘‘ Adver- 
tisement’’—those acknowledgments to the Press, &c. appear 
only becoming a “preface.” I have inserted both heads in 
pencil, however; so that you can think of it and retain which- 
ever you think most appropriate. If inserted as “Preface to 
the Second Edition” it could not with decency (I think) be 
placed before the preface, on the reverse of the Dedication leaf. 
I should be much obliged to you if you could consult with 
Saunders as to its location, lest some “bungle’’ might be made 
of it. 

I frequently charged my memory to inquire of you, if you 
ever sent a copy of my work to Mr. Eames (this is the orthog- 
raphy, I believe); if not I wish you would send him one of the 
second edition, in my name. 

I hope you will accept of (and call on Langley for) a copy of 
the second edition for yourself; and I repeat here what I said 
before, that if you should want a few copies for your friends, 


1This has reference to the additional preface which appears in the second edition (New 
York, 1845) of Commerce of the Prairies. ‘There were also added a Glossary at the end of 
vol. 1, and an Index. It should contain the folded map, although this does not appear 
in many copies. Some booksellers persist in describing as complete copies that do not 
contain the large map, and collectors must be on their guard. 
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please call on Mr. Langley for them, on my account, as there 
are still a large number of copies due me. 
In haste, Your Friend Sincerely, 
JostaH GREGG. 


5. 


Coleman’s, Washington City, Dec. 31, 1844. 
John Bigelow, Esq. 
My Dear Sir: 

Commencing on the first page, you will find another article 
in “our line,” which has occurred to me, partly from sug- 
gestions since I left New York, added to information I obtained 
in the West.? I am very anxious for something of the kind to 
be inserted in a place which will command attention, as it gives 
much more importance to the Santa Fé Trade than is claimed 
for it anywhere in the book, and consequently would seem to 
add to the importance of the work. Could it not be incor- 
porated in our Preface to the second edition? I know of no 
other place for it except an “Appendix” is made of it, and 
there is neither enough for that, nor would it thus be placed in 
as conspicuous a part as I should wish. You will perceive it is 
written in the preface style: should it be located anywhere else, 
it should, I suppose, be changed from the third person, and 
“the author.” If it should be concluded to connect it with 
the second preface, it would no doubt be necessary to reset 
what is already there and perhaps stereotyped; but this would 
make no difference, as it would cost but a trifle, which I am 
willing to pay. 

If it is necessary to reduce the whole to one page, it will have 
to be set in a small type—perhaps even as small as non-pariel, 
leaded; though, even then a page would scarcely hold all. Ifa 
separate leaf be inserted for it, then, of course there will be 
room plenty to put in larger type—breviere, leaded, I should 
think. 

iEvidently Gregg expected the second edition to issue from the press long before the 
actual date of publication. The Preface is dated May, 1845. The “large number of 
copies” due the author must have been of the first edition. 

*Probably a reference to that part of the Preface to the second edition in which the 


author speaks of recent developments in the Santa Fé trade and appeals to Congress to 
afford protection to “‘ commerce across the Prairies." 
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I hopeyou will do me the favor to revise it, reducing its length 
if you find it can be done without impairing the spirit: and fix 
upon its location—if in the second preface, perhaps appended at 
the conclusion of what has already been written. If you use 
my original manuscript for the press, you will of course separate 
it from this half of the sheet, and rub off the pencillings. As 
you will perceive, I have sometimes interlined, with pencil, 
merely other forms of expressing the same [meaning], wishing 
you to choose of the two, or substitute new forms, as you 
please. If you should think any portion of it better omitted, 
you can do so. 

Please request Friend Saunders to forward me a proof of the 
whole, to Care of A. Beclin [?] Pittsburg, as soon as it is set up. 
As I shall have occasion to write Saunders before I leave this 
city, I shall send him another copy of the same, lest by some 
chance this might miscarry. 

I shall expect a letter or rather letters from you, directed to 
Shreveport, Louisiana.’ I have concluded to go to that place 
where I shall at least sojourn for a while, whether I fix my 
domicil there or not. 

Most sincerely, Your Friend and Servt, 

JostaH GREGG. 


6. 


Louisville, Ky. Jan. 19, 1846. 
Dear Sir: 

I wrote you a few lines on the 8th, and again on the 16th 
Nov. accompanying some “batches” of rough MS.; but, as I 
have not heard from you since, I am compelled to suppose they 
never reached you. Of course, if I could suppose they had 
been duly received, and intentionally left without reply, I 
should be very loth to trouble you even with this brief note; 
for although I thought it probable enough that you would find 
no use for the MS. I could not imagine in it any cause for the 
receiving or giving of offence. The truth is, I have been 
occasioned no little uneasiness, lest some untoward casualty 
may have happened you—unless you have been absent. 


1At which place his brother John resided. 
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But the chief purpose of this note is, to inform you, that I 
have just received a letter from my Brother, in Louisiana, with 
whom I left in charge your request for the procurement of the 
Louisiana Convention Debates,—and touching which he has 
the following paragraph: “ Yesterday, Col. Porter (the member 
in our convention from this district,) presented me, for you, the 
debates of the La. Convention, which I will send in a few days, 
by my friend Oglesby, to N. Orleans, to be forwarded thence 
to you; provided a more direct opportunity does not present 
itself.” 

Now, as I am daily expecting here, the arrival of these 
debates, I hope you will inform me, at your earliest con- 
venience, if you are still in the “land of the living,’”’ and if so, 
how I am to send them to you, provided I do not go Eastward 
myself: not only because those documents were procured 
expressly for you, and J have no use for them, but because I am 
always willing, and desirous, to fulfil every promise, whatever 
might be my opinion of the conduct of others towards me. 

Also, my friend, Dr. Waldo,' (whom I requested to procure 
the debates of Missouri for you), writes me, under date Dec. 8, 
that the convention is still in session, and is expected to be for a 
long while yet; but that, when closed, he will procure and for- 
ward the Debates. 

Very Respectfully, Yours, 
JosiaH GREGG. 
John Bigelow, Esq. 

N. York. 

P.S. Please direct still to this place; and if I leave before 
the return of your answer, I will give instructions to have it 
forwarded to me. 


Louisville, Ky. Feb. 7, 1846. 

My Dear Sir: 
Yours of the 26th ult. I received yesterday. I greatly 
regret to see that you have got under the impression that I am 
displeased at your not publishing my letters—as would appear 


1Dr. David Waldo, long associated with the Santa Fé trade. 
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from the following sentence in your letter: “‘I did not suppose 
you had any particular purpose in hastening the publication of 
those letters,’ etc. Now J assure you that J “had no particu- 
lar purpose” in their publication at any time, and took partic- 
ular pains to give you so to understand, both in the notes 
accompanying, and my last letter—had you been willing to 
take my word for it. And I have on this or other account, 
neither been “mad” with ire nor rabia. But, as nothing 
grinds me more than to have a friend refuse to answer a 
letter (especially, as I stated I would not write again till I got 
an answer), I must confess that I was a little chagrined, and 
my feelings touched, on that account, and that only. But Iam 
much rejoiced to hear that it was on account of your absence, 
etc. for I had feared something worse. Then, you add: “I 
shall see further about them at once.” If you mean by this, 
to have them published, I must be allowed to protest against it, 
as it is now altogether too late: everybody knows I have been 
here for three or four months; and to see letters from me, dated 
in Texas would look ridiculous. Therefore, “a truce to 
explanations,’’ and those letters emphatically:—only I will 
add that I regret your having placed them in the hands of 
others, as I could not have risked such crude stuff in any other 
hands but yours. 

I am greatly grieved that those Debates have not yet 
arrived. I know they were started at the time proposed (now 
over a month), and therefore I am left to fear that they have 
been lost on the way. And what would render it still more 
unfortunate, is, that they were to have been accompanied by 
others papers of much importance to me, which could not be 
replaced: the Debates may be replaced, and I will order it done, 
in case those should prove to be lost. If they do not reach 
here before my departure, I will leave instructions for them to 
be sent to you, if they come afterward. 

Regarding the a/c Current of Langley, I suppose it remained 
with the papers I left behind me, as I do not meet with it here. 
If I go West and find it, I will send it—if East, I will write to 
have it forwarded. Notwithstanding, I cannot see that it 
would be likely to do you much good, as he would be sure (as 
he has already done, and concerning which I wrote you) [to] 
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bring in after-accounts, so as to make but little coming to me. 
If I visit N. York, I will try to bring matters straight. 

I shall be happy to hear from you; but it will Le unnecessary 
for you to write me until I can inform you to what point to 
address your letter: for, “‘in all human probability,” I shall 
leave here long before your answer could return. If I do not 
go East, I will write you, on my departure, concerning my 
“whereabouts and whatabouts.”’ 

Como Siempre, Sincerely Yours, 
JostaH GREGG. 

P.S. I should have mentioned that your letter of last fall, 
after having gone the rounds of Shreveport, La. with a de- 
tention of two or three months, reached me a short time ago. 


8. 
Louisville, Ky. March 5, 1846. 
My Dear BIGELow: 

It was but a few days after I wrote you my last letter, that 
the package containing the Louisiana Convention Debates 
came to hand; but, as I concluded, about that time, to make a 
visit to your city, I laid them by to carry them myself,— 
expecting to start in a few days. But very soon after, I had 
the misfortune to be taken to my bed, very ill—which turned 
out (very strangely for a man of my age, and habits) to be the 
Measles. I have been closely confined, ever since, till the last 
few days: in fact, to-day is the first that I have pretended to 
“stir about” any. On account of this misfortune, which 
consumed nearly all the time I had to spare for the trip East, 
I have given it up, and shall start West in a few days. I there- 
fore I [sic] send you the Debates by mail. I went to the 
agents of a sort of Express arrangement for carrying packages 
Eastward; but they could give me no satisfactory informa- 
tion—said it would have to pass through many hands to reach 
N. York; therefore I knew it would be delayed, and charged 
heavily; for they could not tell me the cost. On carrying it to 
the post-office, I was informed that the postage would be about 

John Bigelow seems to have acted as Gregg's legal agent for some time after the 
publication of Commerce of the Prairies. Many years later, Mr. Bigelow wrote: “I 
doubt if he [Gregg] ever received a penny from the sale of his book, for the printing of 
which I have no doubt he bore all the expenses." Moreover, he appears to have been 


badly treated by his publisher, if not actually cheated. For further particulars see John 
Thomas Lee, op. cit. 
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45 cents: therefore, I was certain this would be not only most 
certain and expeditious, but cheapest. So I mail it to-day. 

I expect to go direct from here to Independence, Missouri, 
and thence to take a tour on the Prairies, in the course of the 
Spring—probably extending it across the Rocky Mountains. 

You had the kindness to offer to procure me books, etc. 
there. I am very anxious to get three Nautical Almanacs (in 
fact, a failure would discomfit me very much in the objects of 
my trip—or at least a part of them; for I could neither take 
latitude nor longitude without them.) I have therefore 
enclosed a $5 bill* to Mr. Alexander Megarey, No. 190 Water 
street,! who sells all such things. I will be under greatly 
increased obligations to you, if you will call on him, and see if 
he has received my letter with the money. I have his card of 
1839, when his No. was as above, and I think he was at the 
same place when I was there last. If you should not find him 
there, you may doubtless discover his whereabouts in the city 
Directory. I direct his letter to 190 Water St. so that you may 
inform him where to look for it, provided he has not received it. 
If, by any accident, the letter should fail to reach him, I hope 
yot: will do me the very great kindness, either to advance the 
necessary amount yourself, or prevail on Mr. Megarey (who 
ought to recollect me very well), to send me the Almanacs, and 
I will remit the amount to you or him (as the case may be) 
immediately upon being informed of it: for I would not have 
them to fail, for scarcely any sum. 

I will here give you a description of what I want, to serve in 
case my letter to Mr. Megarey should fail: viz. Nautical 
Almanacs for the years 1846, 1847 & 1848. That for 1848 
will no doubt have to be of the English edition, as the American 
abridgements will hardly have been published so far in ad- 
vance; but for ’46 and ’47 Blunt’s abridgement? (or any other 


iNew York City Directories (1822-1850, inclusive) give the name of Alexander 
Megarey, mathematical instrument maker, at seven different addresses. He seems also 
to have been a dealer in nautical literature. 

*Published by Edmund and George William Blunt, sons of the irascible and somewhat 
eccentric nautical publisher, Edmund March Blunt (1770-1862), whose American Coast 
Pilot, to name but one publication, ran through numerous editions. There is an amusing 
anecdote of the hydrographer in the Dictionary of American Biography which, were this 
the proper place for such indulgence, I could match with stories equally amusing and 
revealing. By a strange coincidence, in the room in which I am writing this note there 
hangs over the matelpiece a charming portrait of Blunt’s daughter, Eliza (Blunt) Hooker, 
painted by the gifted and picturesque John Wesley Jarvis. 
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of the kind if published for 1847—if not, I would want the 
English) will answer. These were formerly priced at $1.50. 
In fact, for 1846, I could make out to do with Blunt’s smallest 
edition, formerly printed at $1—as the year will be pretty well 
spent before I get fairly launched out. Then, please see that 
they are securely and suitably enveloped, and mailed, directed 
to me at Independence, Missouri. It will doubtless be best to 
make a separate package of each one. 

I trust you will do me the favor to write me immediately, 
advising me if the Almanacs have been forwarded: Also, 
sending me your commands, all direct to 

Your Friend, truly, 
JostaH GREGG, 
Independence, 

P.S. You will also please inform me if you have received the 
Debates. 

*The bill I enclose to Mr. Megarey is on Bank of Monroe, 
Rochester, N. Y. Letter A. No. 359. (New York Safety 
Fund.) 


9. 


Independence, Mo. May 8/46. 
My Dear BIGELow: 

Your very kind and courteous, and equally esteemed, favor 
of 16th March, came duly to hand; and I must confess a little 
neglect (though I can honestly plead a want of “‘ Malice afore- 
thought’’), in not having answered you sooner. But that dire 
de’il procrastination, the mother of so many thousand worse 
evils, has kept me waiting—first, to find out something 
definite regarding the Convention Debates—and next, to 
“find out something definite” regarding the disposition I 
should make of my own proper self. 

Well, with regard to the first: Mr. Woodson (one of your 
fraternity, and not the least intelligent at that, and a member 
of the convention), has informed me that a Mr. Flagg of St. 
Louis, took full notes, and will publish the Debates; to which 
effect a resolution passed the Convention. I have delayed, 
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in hopes to procure the Debates and send them to you myself; 
but, after many inquiries, I cannot learn that they have yet 
been published: in fact, Mr. Woodson seems very confident 
that they have not yet been issued from the press. By writing 
to Mr. Flagg (Edmund Flagg, St. Louis), he will no doubt 
forward them promptly to the Democratic Review:' I would 
write him myself, but I have not the slightest personal ac- 
quaintance with him—therefore, he would be much more 
likely to obey the request of the Review than mine. Mr. 
Flagg is in some way connected or attached to the Missouri 
Reporter office—S. Penn, proprietor. 

You requested, some time ago, the account current which 
Langley had furnished me. I enclose you one, which I have 
received from Rockhill, Smith & Co. Phila.t | This I should 
suppose much prefereable to that furnished me; for in the latter 
there were no credits for proceeds, as the accounts sales had not 
yet been made up. On this you will perceive a credit of 
$182.60 and a promise of further credit the following month 
(July, 1845). But in the debits he has inserted two items of 
some importance, which are wholly erroneous, to say the least 
of them—if not fraudulently intended. These are, “S. W. 
Benedict, for altering stereotype plates, &c. $40—” and 
“Advertising $25.” It was specially stipulated that I was 
not to be charged in either of these cases, to which Saunders 
was witness; and I doubt not, of course, that he would so testify, 
as he has written me that he remembers the contract (as I have 
stated it) perfectly. You will also perceive, in his note to 
Messrs. R. 8. & Co. that he acknowledges his conditional re- 
sponsibility to you. Please preserve this account, holding it 
subject to the order of Rockhill & Co. Phila.—There is also 
another erroneous item in the a/c, viz. “‘1 Ream Paper $6.” 

You express a desire to “hear from me frequently, while 
scooting about” over the Prairife]s. I shall be gratified to 
write you, whenever I find a conveyance; but, as well then as 
now, I wish it understood that J do not write for the press. 


John Bigelow was a regular contributor to this journal. 

*Gregg’s business agents in the East. Commerce of the Prairies was dedicated to 
Thomas C. Rockhill of Philadelphia “‘ with sentiments of the most sincere gratitude and 
esteem.” 
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We have little news of interest, beyond an occasional arrival 
from Santa Fé; but these bring no intelligence of interest, 
especially in a political point: for news from the Mexican 
Capital reaches us much sooner via N. York, than via Santa 
Fé. With regard to the sentiments of the people of the North, 
the common impression among traders, is, that they feel (nor 
would take) no interest in any difficulties with the U. 8. 
You may have observed a notice in the papers, of the arrival 
of Mr. Leitensdorfer and his wife, daughter of the late ex-Gov. 
Abreu. This is the same lady (Dona Soiedad) that you will see 
mentioned in Kendall’s Work,! whom Gov. Armijo first 
strove to seduce; and next practised all sorts of outrages upon 
her and relatives—especially her husband and uncle, both of 
whom have since died. Her father, Don Santiago Abreu, was 
massacred in 1837, as you will see mentioned on p. 131, Ist 
vol. of my work.? 

Another party of about 45 men, with 17 wagons, arrived a 
few days ago, having left Chihuahua on 3d of March, and 
Santa Fé on the 30th. The principals were Wethered, Cold- 
well and Jones. Magoffin is also expected within a week or 
less, in company with some Mexicans—all (including the first 
mentioned) bringing considerable capital, and intending to 
return (for the most part) the present year. 

There will perhaps more than a dozen different Caravans 
(of 20 or more wagons each) cross the Prairies to Santa Fé the 
present season. More than double the amount of goods ever 
taken in one year before, will go to Santa Fé during the spring 
and summer: some think over a million cost! with some 3 to 500 
wagons. 

The spirit of ‘Westward, ho!” is on the wing in all directions. 
The emigration, this spring, to California & Oregon will be 
immense—but more for the former country, it is believed, than 


1George Wilkins Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition (New York, 
1844), a capital book, written by a trained journalist and keen observer. For an admirable 
account of this writer, see John 8. Kendall, “‘George Wilkins Kendall and the Founding 
of the New Orleans Picayune,”’ in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April, 1928, (261]- 
285. 

*Gregg says: “‘ Don Santiago Abreu, formerly governor, and decidedly the most famed 
character of N. Mexico, was butchered in a still more barbarous manner. They cut off 
his hands, pulled out his eyes and tongue, and otherwise mutilated his body, taunting him 
all the while with the crimes he was accused of, by shaking the shorn members in his 


face."’ 
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the latter. I must close for want of space—will write you 
again before my departure, especially after having an op- 
portunity to visit the Oregon and California rendezvous. 
Truly Yours, 
JosiaH GREGG. 

P.S. I had almost forgotten to mention that I am preparing 
for a “trip of pleasure and health” to the ‘‘old stamping- 
ground.”’ Whether I shall go further than Santa Fé or not, I 
am not yet determined—will inform you when I shall first 
have informed myself. I hope you will still write me. Direct 
to “Care of Dr. David Waldo, Independence, Mo.” and he 
will forward on to me, by subsequent caravans. I hope to be 
able to get off sometime in the present month. The earliest 
caravans are now just starting. 
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A CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ACCOUNT OF 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM HOWE’S 
MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 1777 


CONTRIBUTED BY ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


HE “Journal of the proceedings of the Army 

under the command of Sir W™ Howe in the year 
1777” deserves a place among the documentary 
materials relating to the American Revolution.'! 
Apparently, it is the diary of an officer attached to the 
British General Staff, an eye-witness of many of the 
events which he chronicles. The writer gives an 
abbreviated, but circumstantial account of General 
Howe’s military operations from the beginning of the 
year 1777 to the capture of Fort Mifflin. Every 
engagement during this period, including the raids at 
Peekskill and Danbury, the Paoli ‘‘massacre,” and 
many minor skirmishes, appears in his record. He 
enters the orders of the day, and comments on the 
tactics of the ‘‘rebels” and their desertions, the cas- 
ualties on both sides, the nature of the country, the 
entry into Philadelphia and the appearance of the city. 
The battle of the Brandywine, the rout at Germantown, 
the attack on Red Bank, and the reduction of the 
American defences of the Delaware are described in 
detail. With its narrative of daily events, this little 
journal is an interesting supplement to the contem- 
porary sources which have already been published. 


Journal of the proceedings of the Army under the 
command of Sir W™ Howe in the year 1777. 

It may be proper in the first place to mention the situation 
of the troops during the winter season. The army was in three 


1A small leather bound manuscript volume, in the Harvard College Library. 
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divisions,—one in York Island and its dependencies:—one at 
Rhode Island ;—and the other, the most considerable, in New 
Jersey. The commander in chief resided in the city of New 
York. Lord Cornwallis commanded in the Jersies; his 
lordships head quarters were at Brunswick, where the grena- 
diers of the whole army lay—from whence the troops formed a 
chain to Perth Amboy—occupying the landing or bridge, Pis- 
cataway, and Bonham town, besides other smaller posts on the 
bank of the Rariton river.—All strengthened by redouts and 
other field works. 

Our line in the Jersies, was upon first going into winter 
quarters, much more extended—It included Newark, Eliza- 
beth town, Woodbridge, Princetown, and Trentown; but the 
infortunate affair that happened to the Hessians, under the 
command of colonel Rall just at the conclusion of the last year 
at Trentown'—and the people of the country being found not 
so well affected to Government as they at first pretended to, 
the Gen! thought it proper to bring his troops into a narrower 
compass; and thereby render them more compact, and capable 
of sustaining each other upon occation. The rebels were 
scattered about the country, and took up their quarters in the 
different towns our troops had withdrawn from. They were 
frequently very troublesome to us, and every forageing party 
that went out, was pretty certain to have a skermish with 
them— 

Besides which, they made a practice of waylaying single 
persons, or very small bodies on the roads and killing them 
from behind trees or other cover, in a most savage , manner. 
Large detachments were often sent out to surprise them, and 
sometimes succeeded; but in general their fears kept them so 
alert that when we shewed in any force, they disappeared till 
we returned to our quarters. During the course of the winter, 
great numbers of the rebels (mostly irish) deserted to us—in 
consideration of which, if they brought their arms with them, 
they received dollars, and if without only *; besides accord- 
ing to proclamation, they might either enlist into any of our 


1Colonel Rall was surprised at Trenton, by General Washington, on the morning of 
December 26, 1776. 
*Blank spaces in the manuscript. 
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provincial corps (a number of which had been and were 
then raising) or be sent (at their option) home, at the gov- 
erments expence orders were given for building thirty wood 
pontoons at New York, and a proper apparatus prepared for 
forming floating bridges; which we were at a great loss for in 
our march through the Jersies the last campaign. Likewise 
carriages were constructed for travelling twenty flat boats by 
land. 

In the month of february, the flank companies of the regi- 
ments at Rhode Island were ordered from there, and joined 
the battalions of grenadiers and light infantry at Brunswick. 
And soon afterwards, one of the two companies of Artillery on 
the Island came away to New Yorke. 

The beginning of March, the commander in chief visited the 
posts in New Jersey—he continued ten days at Brunswick, 
and if the roads had not then been unpassable for the artillery, 
it appeared that he meaned to have made a push at the rebels; 
who were collecting themselves more together than hitherto. 


men 

The 224 of march a detachment of five hundred , with four 
field pieces, under the command of Lieu‘ Col. Bird, were sent 
in light vessels up the North or Hudsons river; in order to 
destroy a large magazine of stores and provisions, the rebels 
had formed at Peeks Kill (fifty miles from New York) which 
was happily executed; and the detachment returned on the 
26" without any loss. 

The begining of April some pontoons were sent to Brunswick, 
and all officers belonging to the Jersies were ordered to join 
their respective regiments by the tenth of the month. This 
proved only a faint to take of the rebels attention from an 
expedition, that was going up the East river under the com- 
mand of Major Gen! Governor Tryon, together with Briga- 
diers S' W™ Erskin and Agnew—This detachment consisted of 

ILossing, B. J. The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution (2 vols. N. Y., 1860), I, 741 
(General McDougall’s MS. Letter of March 29, 1777): “They had nine of their number 
killed in the skirmish with Willett, and four at the verge of the creek, while attempting to 
burn some boats. The Americans had one man killed by a cannon shot.” 

See also Sparks, Jared. editor. The Writings of George Washington (12 vols. Boston, 
1834-37), IV, 371, n. Contemporary American and British accounts in Moore, F. 
editor. Diary of the Revolution from newspapers and original documents (2 vols. N. Y., 


1863), I, 409-413; and Ford, P. L. editor. The Journals of Hugh Gaine, Printer. (2 vols. 
N. Y., 1902), I, 24. 
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two thousand men and six field pieces—they sailed from New 
York the 15“, landed about thirty miles up the river,’ and 
marched immediately for Danbery thirty miles up in the 
country where the rebels had a considerable store; and entirely 
distroyed it, a large body of the rebels endeavoured to cut 
them of from their ships, and the country being by nature very 
strong and favourable to such designs harrassed our troops 
very much on their return; and the matter became very 
serious; which S' W™ Erskine perceiving, with his usual 
spirit and alacrity easily prevailed upon the soldiers exhausted 
as they were with extream fatigue, to charge the enemy; 
this had the desired effect, and they no longer opposed the 
reimbarcation.? 

Brunswick bridge (commonly called the landing) being a 
mile and a half above the town, it was determined after the 
river was clear of the ice and the freshes, to have a bridge 
thrown over at the town; and in order to shorten the com- 
munication with the posts on the other side, Piscataway, 
Bonham town &* As we had not a sufficient number of 
pontoons for the purpose, hollow piers composed of green logs 
were placed at twenty feet distance from each other, and 
joined at top with long spars, by way of sleepers, which were 
covered with what boards we could get, from barnes, stables 
&—and so formed a bridge in this manner? of three hundred 
and ten yards long, with about one hundred men in ten days. 
In the meantime great preparations were making at New York 


ensuing 
for the,campaign—the number of transports was increased 
all the 
and victualled for three months—and small craft that could 
be got was fitted up for the reception of the horses. A 
very large transport was cut down and prepared to mount 


sixteen twenty four pounders, and six nine pounders—the 


1Dawson, H. B. Battles of the United States (2 vols. N. Y., 1858), I, 212 (citing Gen. 
Howe's dispatch to Lord Geo. Germain, “N. York. April 24, 1777."): ‘He [Tryon] left 
New York, under convoy of two frigates on the twenty-third of April, and landed at 
Crompo Point (or Cedar Point, as it was sometimes called), about four miles east from 
Norwalk, on the afternoon and evening of the twenty-fifth of the same month.” 

See also The Journals of Hugh Gaine, Printer, op. cit., I, 29-30. 

*Dawson, op. cit., I, 216 (citing Lieut. Hall’s Civil War, 279; Gordon, II, 466; Connecti- 
cut Journal, April 30, 1777): “‘ The enemy lost about two hundred men, killed and wounded, 
including ten officers: the Americans, about twenty killed and forty wounded.” 

*Pen and ink sketch in original manuscript. 
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vessels draft being but small she will be useful in shoal water, 
where our men of war cannot come. 

The begining of June, twenty flat boats came up the Rariton 
river to Brunswick, and were immediately mounted upon their 
travelling carriages, ready for a march. A great number of 
horses and waggons were also sent from Long and Staten 
Islands, for stores and baggage. 

On the 9 June, the commander in chief arrived in New 
Jersey; and a few days after, the troops marched from Bruns- 
wick, with twelve pontoons, leaving the flat boats behind. 
The front of the army halted a little beyond Sommerset court 
house, in Hillsborough township, about ten miles advanced; 
and the head quarters were taken up at Middlebush. Nothing 
material happened here—some of our flanking parties now and 
then skermished with detached bodies of the rebels, but their 
main force kept at a distance, very strongly situated amongst 
the blue mountains, where they had taken post some time 
before. Orders were given for throwing up some redouts— 
three at middle bush, and one farther on the road, near som- 
merset court house. These works we looked upon as intended 
posts of communication, when the army should move for- 
ward—but before they were compleated the work was suddenly 
stoped; and the fifth day we returned to Brunswick. M* 
Washington did not seem inclined to quit his strong situation, 
and meet us in the field—and perhaps it was thought advisable 
to attack him there. The day after our return the pontoons 
were sent under a strong escort to Amboy, and immediately 
imbarked on board a ship waiting there for them. The next 
day the stores and baggage were sent, and the day following 
the troops quited Brunswick. Some parties of the rebels hung 
upon our rear at first, but did us no damage. On the arrival 
of the troops at Amboy, the baggage waggons &° were con- 
veyed across the ferry to Staten Island as fast as possible— 
Whilst this was doing, intelligence was brought that very large 
bodies of the rebels were coming down and were near at hand— 
Upon which the troops (leaving a sufficient number to guard 
Amboy) were ordered to advance in three columns, by different 
ways; in hopes of geting round them. Lord Cornwallis fel 
in with a body of them, between two and three thousand 
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under the command of Lord Sterling (as he is called here)—they 
were very soon dispersed with considerable loss of killed and 
wounded, and three pieces of their cannon taken with seventy 
prisoniers.: It seemes M‘ Washington had not moved his 
main body, which consisted of about eight thousand men, as 
was at first imagined, and much wished for—therefore the 
troops again returned to Amboy. The stores and baggage 
being by this time all got over to Staten Island, the troops 
immediately followed—marched across the Island, and en- 
camped near the watering place, when the ships were ordered 
to rendevous to receive them. 

On the 8" of July they began to embark. Just at this time 
Sir Henry Clinton arrived from England*; and during the 
commander in chiefs absence, he was in orders to take the 
command of York Island and its dependences, together with 
Rhode Island. An express arrived from Rhode Island, with 
an account of Major General Prescots being surprised there in 
the night, and carried off prisonier, by a small party of the 
rebels.’ 

On the 21" July the fleet weighed anchor and droped down 
to the hook. It consisted of two hundred and sixty sail 
including the horse vessels—And according to the imbarca- 
tion list, there were on board twenty seven battalions of 


of 
British, and eight , foreigners; one regiment of light dragoons; 
a detachment of Artillery, consisting of five hundred and fifty 
men; a corps of british rifle men, the Queens rangers, and four 
comp of Pioneers.’ The wind being unfavourable the fleet 
did not sail till the 23°; and on the 28” we were close in with 


Greene, F. V. The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the United States 
(N. Y., 1911), 81, says that Howe “drove Stirling back."’ Lossing, op. cit., I, 331: “On 
the approach of Cornwallis with a considerable force, Stirling retreated to his camp with 
considerable loss.” 

*Clinton arrived in New York, July 5, 1777, with Lord Rawdon. He succeeded 
General Howe as commander-in-chief, May 11, 1778. 

*Major General Robert Prescott, was captured at his headquarters near Newport, R. I., 
July 10, 1777, by a detachment under the command of Colonel Barton. 

‘Eelking, Max von. The German allied troops in the North American War of Inde- 
pendence (Trans. by Rosengarten, J.G. Albany, 1893), 109: “‘ the fleet of 264 sail started.” 
Greene, op. cit., 82: ‘‘ Howe returned to Staten Island, put his troops on board transports 
and men-of-war, 228 in number.” Lowell, E. J. The Hessians and the other German 
Auziliaries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War (N. Y., 1884), 197: “‘ The fleet of two 
hundred and thirty-four sail arrived off Cape May on the 30th of July.” 

‘Eelking, op. cit., 109: ‘The army numbered 17,000 men.’’ Lossing, op. cit., II, 168: 
“eighteen thousand strong.” Lowell, op. cit., 197: ‘‘ The force consisted of about eighteen 
thousand men, of whom less than a quarter were Germans.” 
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the southern cape (Henlopen) of the Delaware bay; which we 
imagined we were to run up immediately, but the roebuck man 
of war came down from her station there and spoke to the 
admiral (Lord Howe) which seemed to occation a delay—we 
stood off and on the cape all the next day, and then stretched 
out again—the Roebuck accompanying the fleet. The wind 
continuing unfavourable, with frequent thunder squalls, we 
did not reach cape Charles, the southern one of Virginia, till 
the 13 of August; then stood up Chesapeak bay: which is a 
wonderful inland navigation, of one hundred and sixty miles 
long, with almost an innumerable numbers of rivers falling into 
it, some of which are very considerable indeed. Great pre- 
cautions were taken, and the fleet admirably well conducted 
up the bay; much to the honour even of Lord Howe himself. 
We past close to the town of Annapolis in Maryland; the rebels 
there had the impudence to hoist two of their flags, but no 
notice was taken of them— 

On the 23% the fleet came to anchor off Turkey point, at the 
head of the bay—and on the 25, by three oclock in the 
morning, the first division of the troops got into the flat boats, 
and proceeded up Elk river; they were followed by the other 
two divisions in their transports. A number of sloops of war, 
and frigates attended the boats—the Vigilant (the large trans- 
port that had been fitted at New York and made a Kings ship 
of) lead the way, with the Admirals flag on board her. 

Opposite to Cecil court house, about twelve miles up the 
river, the troops landed, without any kind of obstruction. 
Two days were taken up in landing horses, stores, provisions 
&°—On the 28” the commander in chief, with the most 
considerable part of the army, advanced towards the head of 
Elk; leaving General Knyphausen with his own corps, and a 
brigade of british to cross the river, and come up on the other 
side of it. The head quarters were taken up at Elk town, about 
seven miles from our landing—but we had a post two miles 
farther, on Greys hill; where about thirty of the rebel light 
horse had shewn themselves in the morning. It seems M° 
Washington had been in the town a day or two before with only 


intirly 


a reconoitering party... This place was almost,deserted by 


1Eelking, op. cit., 110: ‘On the morning of the 28th, a small knot of American officers 
were seen reconnoitering, and Washington was recognized at their head.” 
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its inhabitants, and they had carried away all their effects with 
them. Here it was necessary to halt a few days, to refresh the 
horses; for they had suffered very much and many of them 
lost on the passage—besides geting other matters in marching 
order. The fleet were directed to wood and water ready for 
sea—It is thought their ships are going round to meet us up the 
Delaware river. 

On the 3° of September, Major Gen! Grant being ordered 
with a considerable detachment, taken from the different 
brigades, to remain at the head of Elk—The commander in 
chief advanced, about seven miles, on the road towards 
Cristeen bridge.t At the entrance of a wood, five miles from 
town, the rebels began to fire upon the advanced corps of 
Rangers and Chassears; and a smart skermish continued for 
some time; till a few shots from one of our field pieces drove 
the rebels entirely of. The first battalion of light infantry 
endeavoured to turn their left flank, and just when they 
thought it was compleated unluckily met with an unpassable 
swamp, and were obliged to return by the way they went. 
This part of the rebels was a detachment of fifteen hundred 
men (according to their own account); seven hundred of 
which were picked, from their different brigades; to check our 
passage through the wood, and at iron hill, a post just by it. 
When the party in the wood gave way, those on the hill 
immediately abandoned it, and we took possession without 
any trouble. The rebels in this affair had upwards of thirty 
men killed. Our loss was trifling. An elbow of the Delaware 
river (at Reedy Island) is seen from iron hill, about seven miles 
distant. A little in front is Goughs Mill and bridge, over a 
part of cristeen creek—the light infantry were posted beyond 
the bridge, and our line extended thence backwards, to one 
Aikins house, the present head quarters, between four and five 
miles from Elk; and there we halted a few days. 

General Knyphausen’s detachment came up, and brought 
with them a number of horses, and cattle for the use of the 
army. 

1Christiana. 


*Lossing, op. cit., II, 170: “the patriots lost forty in killed and wounded.” Lowell, op. 
cit., 197: ‘On the 3d of September the chasseurs forming the advance guard had a sharp 
skirmish with the American rear-guard, losing about twenty men killed and wounded. 
Between thirty and forty Americans were buried on the field.” 
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Sept’ 4 All the soldiers with what baggage could possibly 
be spared by the officers, were sent to the head of Elk, in order 
to be conveyed on board the ships, and the waggons returned 
loaded with provisions and rum. It is said that the main body 
of the rebels are between white clay creek, and the brandy 
wine—and they have a small detachment only at Cristeen 
bridge, on the road to Newcastle. This part of the country 
is mostly in its natural state, and the houses are but thinly 
scattered; they are in general new and neatly built of brick, 
but the inhabitants have totally deserted them, and carried 
off all (or as much as they possibly could) of their stock. This 
is chiefly owing to the false representations the rebels make of 
our army, and terrify the country people out of their senses. 

The 6 General Grant with troops under his command, 
came up from the head of Elk, and joined the army. 

7" In this mornings orders, the army is put into three 
divisions—1" commanded by Lord Cornwallis; 24 Major 
Gen! Grant; 3°, Lieut Gen! Knyphausen; and to be in 
readiness for marching at an hours notice. Several of the rebel 
light horse have lately deserted to us—some of them very well 
appointed. 

8" At day break the army marched, turning at the bridge 
to the left and about noon halted at Cascat in Newcastle 
county. Here it was reported that the rebels had taken post 
at the Brandy wine creek. 

The 9", Gen! Grants division was ordered to join Gen. 
Knyphausen’s, and the army to march in two columns. This 
evening they moved by different roads—the first column, 
which the commander in chief was with in person, halted at a 
place called Ocassan' a quakers meeting house, on an elevated 
situation, little more than two miles from Cascat. Here the 
rebels had a body of their forces, consisting (as the quakers 
told us) of fifty or sixty light horse and about a thousand foot. 
They were but just got away, for many of their fires were still 
burning when we arrived. 

The next morning, this column marched through Newark, 
directly to Kennet square in Chester county, where General 
Knyphausen was already arrived, with the baggage of the 


1Hockessin. 
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army and provision train. Certain information was given of 
the rebels being only six miles of, on the other side the brandy 
wine creek—where M* Washington with all his force was very 
strongly posted. Orders were given this evening for the army 
to march at four o’clock next morning. 

11" The commander in chief, with Lord Cornwallis’s 
column, marched by the high road (for there are three that 
cross the brandy wine creek from Kennet square) taking a 
large sweep, in order to get round the rebels right flank; whilst 
Lieu! Gen! Knyphausen together with Major Gen! Grant, 
advanced by the (lower or) most direct road for Shadd’s ford.* 
General Knyphausen’s advanced corps soon fell in with large 
parties of the rebels, that occupied a wood between us and the 
Creek—A very severe skirmish ensued in which the british 
rifle men and Queens rangers distinguished themselves much 
to their honour; and dislodged the rebels with the points of 
their bayonets. The trroops then took post upon the heights 
along the Creek, and the guns were placed upon the most com- 
manding spots to cover their passage over it, and silence the 
enemy’s batteries on the other side. In this situation we 
waited some hours for Lord Cornwallis’s column—but were 
by no means idle during that time—a smart cannonade was 
keeped up—and upon our right the rebels had still a post, 
which was very troublesome to us; till the 10” regiment 
charged and drove them intirely over. 

On the other side the Creek, and directly opposite to us, the 
rebels presented themselves, drawn up in order of battle— 
With every advantage in point of situation that nature could 
well afford—The ground is extremely broken and the risings 
from the creek (some of very considerable height) most happily 
disposed for defence—flanking the vallies between them, and 
covering a morass in their front. The commander in chief, 
at the head of the first column, got round about four o’clock in 
the afternoon—having marched seventeen miles of very dusty 
road. The account of this columns magnitude perplexed the 
rebels very much—as they expected a faint only here, whilst the 
principal attack was carrying on at their front. This we (in 
the second column) perceived very plainly by their with- 

‘Chadd’s Ford. 
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drawing immediately several battalions from thence, to re- 
enforce their flank, and form a front sufficiently strong beyond 
the village of Dillworth—The situation was indeed very 
favourable (as the country is in general to those on the de- 
fensive) and they had a strong battery before them. The 
column formed the line within about half a mile of the rebels. 
The foot guards on the right; the light infantry with other 
corps on the left; and the Grenadiers in the center—They 
advanced with such impetuosity, that the right wing had scarce 
time to get up before the enemy broke—but on our left, there 
was a much more severe struggle; the rebels being strongest, 
and most obstinate in that part—however at last they gave way 
to the bayonet. 

General Knyphausen (tho’ perhaps it might with propriety 
have been done sooner) gave orders for the english regiments 
of his column, to advance, and cross the creek—A most violent 
cannonade commenced from our side, and continued till the 
head (fourth regim‘) of the attack appeared close in with their 
first battery. The light artillery immediately passed over and 
played upon some rebel pieces situated on a retired hill at their 
left flank, that gauled us much at first. 

The rebels now gave way on all sides—but it growing dark, 
together with the vast fatigue the first column had gone 
through, prevented any farther pursuits, and our troops took 
post upon the field of battle. The hessians were to have 
supported the british, but as there was no occation for their 


assistance, they had not the least share in this victory—having 
shot whole 


fired neither gun or musket, the,day.1 The numbers of the 
rebels are not clearly ascertained, but the lowest account 
makes them out eighteen thousand—twelve of which were 
continental (or their regulars) and the rest militia—with sixty 
two pieces of ordnance.? It is impossible to say what number 
of them was killed and wounded, as they constantly carry off 


1Lowell, op. cit., 199: ‘‘ There were Hessian soldiers on this day in both columns of the 
British army.’’ Dawson, op. cit., I, 274-276; Eelking, op. cit., 111-113; Greene, op. cit., 
84-87; and Lossing, op. cit., I1, 175 state that the Hessians were actively engaged. 

*Howe’s dispatch to Lord Geo. Germain, Oct. 10, 1777 (quoted by Dawson, op. cit., I, 
281-283): “the strength of the enemy . . . was not less than fifteen thousand men.” 
Lossing, op. cit., II, 178: “The British effective force, on the day of the battle, was 
probably not less than seventeen thousand men, and that of the Americans did not exceed 
eleven thousand. 
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so many as they can, to hide their misfortunes from the rest— 
A thousand we may say to be sure. We have taken eleven 
pieces of artillery including one royal howit—five french guns; 
two hessian, that were lost at Trentown last year; one english, 
and the others of their own casting at Philadelphia. Our loss 
consisted of sixty four killed, with three hundred and twenty 
wounded.' 

The number of prisoniers taken in the whole amounts to 
about six hundred and upwards. 

12" The first and second brigade advanced within five 
miles of Chester, which is situated on the banks of the Delaware 
river, about sixteen miles below Philadelphia. 

13° The Grenadiers and light infantry commanded by 
Lord Cornwallis, proceeded within two miles and a half of 
Chester; and some advanced parties went close up to the town, 
but found no one in arms there, as was reported. It seems the 
rebels after their defeat were to have assembled here—but 
their fears never suffered them to halt, till they got across the 
schuylkill river, which falls into the delaware a few miles below 
Philadelphia. 

14" The sick and wounded were escorted to Willmington 
(a few miles below Chester) ; near which we have a squadron of 
men of war; and the general hospital is established there. 

16° The army marched by cross roads, and was joined on 
the way by Lord Cornwallis’s and Gen! Grants detachments. 


A most violent storm of rain prevented our getting farther 
the boot at 
than, Goshen, in west white land township. Had some 


skermishing with parties of the rebels, from a brigade they 
have about here, commanded by one Waien.?* 

17“ The rain incessant the whole of last night, and all this 
morning. Lord Cornwallis has however moved a little forward, 


1Dawson, op. cit., I, 278: ‘General Howe reported to his government a loss of ninety 


. killed, four hundred and eighty-eight wounded, and six missing. General Washington, 


from the disconnected condition of the army, found it impossible to make a return of his 
loss.”" Lossing, op. cit., II, 178, n. 2.: “General Greene estimated the loss of the Ameri- 
cans in killed, wounded, and prisoners, at about 1200; that of the royal army nearly 800. 
Howe . . . stated the loss of the Americans at 300 killed, 600 wounded, and 400 taken 
prisoners; about the number estimated by Greene.” This statement appears also in 
Gordon, W. The history of the rise, progress, and establishment of the independence of the 
United States of America (3 vols. N. Y., 1801), II, 226; and in Marshall, J. The Life of 
George Washington (5 vols. Phila., 1804-07), III, 150. 
2Major General Anthony Wayne. 
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This rain has been very unlucky to us, for we understand now, 
that had we been able to have proceeded yesterday, we should 
have fallen unawares upon M‘ Washington; who was it seems 
on the lancaster road, within a very few miles of us—but upon 
hearing of the armys being so near him, he faced about (leaving 
M' Wain to watch our motions), and made the best of his 
way back, in the midst of the storm. He had the advantage 
of being upon the main road, provided with the best horses and 
carriages in the country; therefore it was impossible in our 
situation, to get up with him. 

17" The army marched before daybreak, and got into the 
great road from Philadelphia to Lancaster at the white horse, 
which is twenty miles westward of Philadelphia. Here the 
rebels had their advanced brigades the night before. Lord 
Cornwallis joined; but soon after his Lordships column took 
an other road—however the army united again at a place called 
Trygiflen, a welch settlement, about three miles short of the 
great valley ford, over the Schuylkill river. 

19. The army ordered to march tomorrow at daybreak. 
This evening some of the grenadiers and light infantry are to 
take post on the banks of the schuylkill. 

20 The army did not march, but a number of waggons 
were sent for a large quantity of flour that had been discovered 
in a rebel store. The foot guards moved this morning near to 
the river. 

21. A considerable detachment under the command of 
Major Gen! Grey, went out last night on the intelligence of 
M* Wains being very near us, (who has endeavoured for some 
days past to be troublesome to the baggage and rear guard) 
and compleatly surprised him—Upwards of three hundred of 
the rebels were bayoneted, besides other killed and wounded in 
their flight by the light dragoons: about sixty were taken 
prisoniers, with a number of arms and quantity of baggage.* 

1Tredyffrin (Dawson, op. cit., I, 313), Tryduffin (Marshall, op. cit., ITI, 159). 

*The Paoli “‘massacre."’ Dawson, op. cit., I, 315: ‘Gen. Wayne says his loss was about 
a hundred and fifty killed and wounded.” Marshall, op. cit., III, 161: “The British 
accounts represent the American loss to have been much more considerable. It probably 
amounted to at least three hundred men.” Gen. Howe's dispatch to Lord George Ger- 
main, Oct. 10, 1777 (Dawson, op. cit., I, 317; Greene, op. cit., 88): “killed and wounded 
not less than three hundred on the spot, taking between seventy and eighty prisoners, 
including several officers."’ Lossing, op. cit., II, 164: “One hundred and fifty Americans 


were killed and wounded in this onslaught . . . The loss of the British was inconsiderable; 
only one captain of light infantry and three privates were killed, and four men wounded.” 
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The army marched this morning and past Valley forge, 
where the rebels have a large iron works, and some saw mills, 
on a small creek that falls into the schuylkill—and here they 
have a large store of iron shot, tom hawks, kettles, axes, &c 
&c—besides above four thousand barrels of four. 

The army halted this evening on the banks of the river, the 
headquarters at Charlestown. We are making preparations 
at the forge for throwing a bridge over the river. 

224 M® Washington instead of opposing our passage over 
the Schuylkill, as was reported he intended, is now said to be on 
his march towards Reading; which is fifty six miles to the north- 
ward of Philadelphia. We do not imagine there will be any 
occation for a bridge, tho’ the river is rapid; places sufficiently 
shallow have been discovered. 

Some hessian grenadiers and Yagers past over the river this 
evening, a little above headquarters, and took post without 
opposition. The army is directed by the evenings orders, to 
march tonight as soon as the moon rises. 

23? The whole army past over the Schuylkill at great 
valley ford, and halted about noon—the head quarters at 
Norrenton, seventeen miles from Philadelphia. We distroyed 
the forge and saw mills before we left them, and the soldiers 
supplied themselves with the articles there designed for the 
rebel forces. 

The rebels expecting that we should attempt to pass over 
the river at Sweeds ford (six miles lower down than we did) had 
made a breast work and placed some iron guns there. We 
knocked of their trunnions, and burnt their carriages; also 
distroyed a powder mill situated near the ford. 

The country makes a much better appearance on this side of 
the river than any we have seen on the other; which indeed is 
easily accounted for; as being so much nearer to the capital of 
the province. 

24° We hear that M™ Washington is at Pottsgrove, 
about twenty six miles on the Reading road; and that the 
congress are fled there from Philadelphia. The Army to 
march tomorrow by daybreak. 

25° The army moved this morning in two columns—Lord 
Cornwallis by the higher, and L' Gen! Knyphausen by the 
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halted a position 
lower road to German town, where the army,and took, 
within five miles of Philadelphia. The rebel gallies are geting 
down the river below the city. 

26 This morning at eight oclock, the british and hessian 
grenadiers under the command of Lord Cornwallis, preceeded 
by six medium twelve pounders, and four royal howitzers; 
marched in a kind of procession (with bands of music playing 
before them), and took possession of the city of Philadelphia. 
The rebels had not erected any kind of fortifications here— 
We found between twenty and thirty iron guns disposed about, 
but their military stores they had conveyed away, probably to 
the Jersies, or on board their vessels in the river. This city is 
large, the streets spacious and regularly laid out, at right angles, 
and parallel to each other which together with the houses 
being built of good coloured bricks, gives it a very neat 
appearance in general. Its situation, however, so closely 

as it is 
pent up, between two fresh water rivers (the Delaware and 
schuylkill) makes it unhealthy. The usual number of in- 
habitants are estimated at thirty three thousand, one third of 
which are said to have evacuated the city on various accounts, 
some engaged in the rebellion, some carried away by force, and 
others retired from the persecutions of the rebels; which has by 
all reports been very grievous to those not inclined to their 
infamous cause. The rebels have endeavoured with vast 
labour and expence, to stop up the navigation of the delaware 
river; by sinking several ranges of a kind of chevaux de frise 
across the channel: to prevent our fleet from geting up to the 
city. A number of small islands that extend from the mouth 
of the schuylkill, favoured this design very much. The first 
range runs from little Tennicomb Island (about ten miles 
below the city) across to the Jersey shore; where there is a 
large battery to protect it, called Billens fort. The second 
range is about two miles higher up—nine hundred yards below 
Mud Island, where the rebels have a considerable work called 
Mifflens fort—But afterwards thinking this as too great a 
to ort 
distance; they sunk a couple of piers nearer aincluding that 
ving 

part of the channel and fixed a boom across—besides, an- 
other range of chevaux de frise ready to sink occationally— 
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This kind of cheavux de frise consists of a large timber, like 
the main mast of a ship at the top of which, are three branches 
armed and pointed with iron, spreading out fanwise in this 
manner’ fifteen feet asunder. The main beam is fixt at an 
elevation to the frame of a float or stage, composed of vast logs, 
bound together as fast as possible; then covered with plank to 
top, and calked. When this machine is towed to its place, it is 
loaded with about thirty tuns of stones, secured in cases, which 
by takeing the plugs out of the deck, to admit the water into 
the float, sinks it down, and keeps it firm and steady. It then 
makes this appearance in profil'—the points of the branches 
about six or seven feet under the surface of the water; and they 
spread in front thirty feet. A row of these chevaux de frise 
are sunk sixty feet asunder from each other and another row 
behind in their intervals, to form a range.* 

Near to Mud Island, and just above the upper chevaux de 
frise, the rebel fleet are lying—and consist of the delaware 
frigate of twenty eight guns, 12 & 9 pounders, the province 
ship, of eighteen 9 pounders, two large briggs, of sixteen and 
ten guns; one schooner, of ten guns; two sloops, of ten and 
eight guns; two Zebic’s of ten guns each*; eight smaller armed 
vessels; thirteen gallies, each one 18 pounder on board; two 
floating batteries, of ten and nine 18 pounders, seventeen fire 
vessels, besides a great number of fire rafts. 

High up the river near Burlington, they have two large new 
frigates, the Effingham and Washington; but neither of them 
are maned or compleat with guns. 

27" This morning two rebel frigates with a tender, and 
three gallies, came up the river, in order to cannonade the 
city—but we played upon them so successfully, with only four 
medium twelve pounders, and one royal howitzer, as to oblige 
them to give up their design. The frigates came pretty close 
up to the-town, whilst the tender and gallies keeped on the 
Jersey side of Wind mill island. The tenders foremast was 


1Pen and ink sketch in original manuscript. 

%See Ford, W.C. Defences of Philadelphia (Brooklyn, N. Y., 1897). Greene, op. cit., 
84: detail map of Delaware River, showing disposition of chevaux de frise, forts, and 
ships. Lossing, op. cit., II, 86: description, with pictures, of the chevaux de frise. 


*Xebecks, Xebeques. 


— 
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soon shot away, and the rebels ran her on shore—The head- 
most frigate in changing her broadside, mist stays, and in 
attempting to ware her, she touched the ground—this alarmed 
them so much, together with the hot fire, and number of shots 
and shells that had taken place in her, induced them to strike 
their colours: and she turns out to be the delaware. The 
other frigate, called the province ship, seeing her consorts 
situation; and being much damaged herself, as well as the 
gallies; they all got off as fast as they could back to their fleet. 
A flag of truce was sent down to the rebel fleet this afternoon, 
to let them know, that if they did not surrender themselves 
now—hereafter they must expect no quarter—To which they 
returned for answer—that they held us at defiance. Three 
barbet batteries were finished this day, for the protection of the 
city, against any farther attempts from the rebel fleet. 

28° The commander in chief visited the city, and re- 
conoitred the situation. 

29 A lieutenant of the navy, and fifty sea men arrived (by 
land without any opposition) from Chester—where the Roe- 
buck (a forty gun ship) now is, with six frigates—Then people 
were sent express for, to man the delaware prise. This after- 
noon, the 10 and 42°? Regiments moved from the camp at 
German town, over the schuylkill ferry, towards Chester. 
Some of the rebel militia are a little troublesome now and then 
to our out picquets, but we have been otherwise very quiet. 
M* Washington said to be moving this way, but these vague 
reports there is no dependence upon. An armed cutter 
deserted this evening from the chevaux de frise to us, as did 
also the crew of one of their gallies. 

30% Last night the rebels attempted to distroy our men of 
war lying at Chester—they chained four fire rafts together, 
and made a good disposition with some of their fire vessels, and 
gallies—but being too late for the tide, they drove back; and 
had it not been for the alertness of a master of one of the 
gallies, would have burnt their own fleet. This man seeing the 
danger, went in his boat to the rafts—boldly jumped on board, 
and cut the lashing that suspended the anchor; by which he 
brought them up. In the mean time the boats were rowed 
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off, and deserted to us, leaving their master on the burning 
raft. 

October 1% The 10% and 42’ Regiments immediately on 
their arrival at Chester, imbarked on board the men of war 
there, and this day at noon were conveyed over the delaware 
to the Jersey shore in order to attack Billins fort. It was this 
embarkation induced the rebels to try what they could do, 
with their fire rafts. 

2? Billins fort taken—the rebels made little or no opposi- 
tion and deserted it. Some redouts are constructing just with- 
out the city, to command the principal avenues leading to it 
from the country. 

3° Two lieutenants of the rebel gallies, with thirty five 
men, deserted to us today; and report that many more of them 
only want an opportunity, to follow their example. 

4 This morning by break of day, M' Washington with 
all the force he could collect, amounting to upwards of twelve 
thousand men, having made a forced march, attacked our 
camp at German town in several places at the same time. 
His center column fell upon the second battalion of light 
infantry, posted in front of Beggantown (a continuation of 
German town)—this battalion alone kept them at bay for 
above an hour, till being outflanked on both sides, and nearly 
surrounded, they retired towards the line. The fortieth regi- 
ment, in their rear, threw six companies into a gentlemans 
house (M* Chews) near the road'—where they defended 
themselves a very considerable while, against all the rebels 
efforts to dislodge them—in the mean time some troops 
advanced from the line, and beat them entirely off—The right 
and left attack, meeting with the same reception; their rout 
became general; and some of our troops pursued them to a 
considerable distance; tho’ not so far as could have been 
wished, on account of the uncertain situation some of our bri- 
gades were in: which could not be easily discovered, for a very 
thick fog that prevailed all morning. Numbers of the rebels 
must have been killed and wounded, we took 350 prisoniers. 
Our loss amounted to forty killed (amongst which were 
Brigadier Agnew and L*‘ Col. Bird) and near three hun- 


1Benjamin Chew, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 
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dred wounded.' M* Washington certainly timed this attack 
well—the fog covered his approach—all the grenadiers of the 
army were at Philadelphia, and we had several considerable 
parties abroad—Circumstances which no doubt but he was 


make 
acquaint* with, and induced him to, the trial. 

5“ It is this morning reported that our ships have got up 
some of the first range of the chevaux de frise, a considerable 
firing was heard last night down the river which makes it 
very probable. A battery is erecting for two medium 12 
pounders on Glouster point near the mouth of the schuylkill; 
to protect it, and the ferry over to province Island, from the 
rebe! gallies. 

6 Two 7 inch mortars and two howitzers were brought 
up from on board the ordnance transports at Chester. 
Lord Howe is arrived there, and the fleet are expected very 
soon. A small passage is cleared through the first range of 
chevaux de frise, and the ships are at work upon the second— 
the rebel gallies keep up a hot fire upon them, but with little 
effect. 

M* Washington is said to be near the thirty five mile stone, 
at a place called the Trap, on the reading road. 

The 10“ and 42° regiments are just returned from their 
expedition from Billins fort, which they have distroyed. 


covered by a detachment of grenadiers 


10” A working party,past over last night to province 
island, in order to erect some batteries against fort Mifflin (as 
the rebels call it) on Mud Island. 

11 An alteration was made early this morning in the 
disposition of the army, the park of artillery and some brigades 
changed their ground. The commander in chief also moved 
his quarters, to a house more in front, near the market place 
at German town. The rebels have keeped up a very heavy fire 


Gen. Sullivan’s letter to the President of New Hampshire, Oct. 25, 1777 (Dawson, op. 
cit., I, 326-328): “Our loss in the action amounts to less than seven hundred, mostly 
wounded.” Gen. Howe’s dispatch to Lord George Germain, Oct. 10, 1777 (Dawson, 
op. cit., I, 330-331): * By the best accounts, the loss [American] was between two hundred 
and three hundred killed, about six hundred wounded, and upwards of four hundred 
taken.”” Dawson, op. cit., I, 324 (citing “ Return No. 3 appended to Gen. Howe’s dis- 
patch”’): “ The returns of General Howe show the enemy's loss to have been five hundred 
and thirty five.”’ Lossing, op. cit., II, 112, n. 4.: “ According to the report of the Board 
of War, the Americans lost . . . Total of killed, 152; of wounded, 521." 
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from the fort and gallies ever since daybreak; and a party of 
them landed under our intended batteries, in consequence of a 
flag of truce held out by the commanding officer of infantry 
there. An artillery soldier (for there was already one gun 
brought down) repeatedly attempted to put the white hand- 
kerchief away till the officer threatened him with immediate 
death. This man with some others then left the battery—in 


and 
the mean time, the alarm being spread,a detachment of 
hessian grenadiers coming down—the rebels made off; carrying 
with them two officers and about thirty men. 

12 A redout for two hundred men, is now constructing on 
province island, for the support of the batteries. The rebels 
made another attempt to land this morning—but were im- 
mediately drove off. They kept up a constant fire upon us, 
from their gallies, floating batteries, and Mud Island. 

14% Three batteries were opened on province island, 
consisting of two 8 inch howitzers, two 8 inch mortars, two 
medium 12 pounders, and two iron rebel 18 pounders. We 
soon obliged them to move all their vessels, and floating 
batteries, close under red bank; where they have now a strong 
post on the Jersey shore opposite to Mud island. Unfortu- 
nately one of the 18 pounders burst, and hurt several men on 
the battery. 

18 Lord Roden,! aid de camp to Lieu‘ general Sir Henry 
Clinton, arrived with an account of Sir Henrys having moved 
from New York, up the north river with three thousand men— 
and taken forts Montgomery, Independence, Clinton and 
Constitution by storm. 

19 The army broke up their camp at German town, and 
took post near the city, behind the redouts; the line extending 
from the Delaware to the schuylkill rivers. We have lately 
fired but little at the fort, on account of the scarcity of ammuni- 
tion—and indeed, till some men of war can get up to our 
assistance it appears to be only throwing away powder and 
shot, to no kind of purpose. 

20 Some flat bottomed boats came up from the fleet in 
the night, with ammunition, and a thirteen inch mortar, to 
throw pound shot into the fort.? 


1Lord Rawdon. 
*Blank space in the manuscript. 
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21* A detachment of sixteen hundred hessian troops, 
under the command of Colonel Donop, and two english royal 
howitzers directed by Captain Downman, were conveyed by 
the flat boats over to the Jersey side, in order to attack red 
bank. 

227 A detachment of grenadiers are ordered to be in readi- 
ness to storm fort Mifflin. The men of war having made their 
way through the second range of chevaux de frise; some of them 
are expected up the next tide, as high as the last range will 
permit. 

23? Yesterday evening colonel Donop made his attack 
upon red bank, and drove the rebels from their outer works, 
but was in the sequel repulsed; with the loss of upwards of 
three hundred men killed and wounded—himself being amongst 
the latter, and left behind as dying.! This morning very early 
the first battalion of light infantry was sent over to Jersey, in 
order to cover the retreat of the hessians, and bring them off. 

The augusta of sixty four guns, with the Roebuck of forty, 
and the marlin sloop of war, came up within less than a mile of 
Mud Island, this mornings tide; and began a smart cannonade 
—which was returned from the fort, floating, batteries, and 
gallies, by the rebels—They also sent down four fire ships, 
which being badly directed, and worse fitted out, did not the 
least damage—but unfortunately, by some accident on board, 
the augusta took fire, and was intirely distroyed—The crew 
suffered extreamly in their boat by the rebels inhuman fire 
upon them. The merlin sloop got around at high water, and 
was obliged to be burnt, to prevent the rebels taking possession 
of her—The roebuck after receiving the two ships crews on 
board, dropt down the river again. The grenadiers ordered to 
be in readiness to storm the fort, were countermanded, and so 


1Sam. Ward's letter to Gen. Washington, Oct. 23, 1777 (Dawson, op. cit., I, 355): 
“The enemy’s loss amounts to one lieutenant-colonel, three captains, four lieutenants, 
and near seventy killed; and the Baron Donop, his brigade-major, a captain, lieutenant, 
and upwards of seventy non-commissioned officers and privates, wounded and taken 
prisoners.”’ Lossing, op. cit., II, 88: ‘‘ Marshall estimates it [British loss) at four hundred 
in killed and wounded . . . The loss of the Americans within the fort was eight men 
killed, twenty-nine wounded, and a captain taken prisoner while reconnoitering."’ Lowell, 
op. cit., 207-208 (citing ‘‘ Knyphausen’s official report in the archives at Marburg; and 
the American official report, Washington, vol, v. p. 112, note’): “The number of Hes- 
sians killed, wounded, and taken at Redbank was three hundred and seventy-one includ- 
ing twenty-two officers. The Americans had thirty-seven killed and wounded." 
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ended this mornings business. This has been a most unlucky 
affair all together. The detachment that distroyed Billins 
fort (if they had had orders for it) might have taken red bank, 
without loosing one man, a fortnight ago; when the rebels 
had scarcely anybody there. 

It is indeed surprising this precaution was not taken—as 
that post is immediately opposite to Mud Island, and in some 
measure commands the channel between them; where the rebel 
vessels now lie in security (with a range of chevaux de frise 
before them): which would in that case been impossible, and 
the island must have fallen of course. This circumstance 
surely was seen thorough—perhaps it was held too cheap; 
which is often a dangerous breach in a maxim of war—and 
gives consequence where it never existed before. 

The attack also at red bank, appears to have been carried on 
with more resolution than conduct—for had colonel Donop 
contented himself for the present, with securing a lodgement in 
the outer work, and covered his flank from the fire of the rebel 
gallies, to which he was much exposed—he might very soon in 
that situation, by throwing a few shells from the howitzers into 
the work, have obliged them to surrender it to him. Besides 
this mistake the hessian officers themselves say, that they were 
not provided with proper implements for a storm; not even 
axes or saws to cut down the frise that runs round the 
parapet. 

31% Nothing material has happened since the 234—the flat 
bottomed boats bring up salt provisions from the fleet almost 
every night, without molestation. Two floating batteries are 
preparing to carry two 24 pounders each; and some men of war 
are expected up very soon to make an other attack upon the 
rebel fleet and fort. 

M* Washington is said to be about sixteen miles of—he has 
been very quiet since the german town affair. An express is 
arrived from General Burgoyne, with an account of his having 
been obliged, from untoward circumstances, after fighting the 
rebels twice at vast odds, to sign on the 20% of October a 
convention; by which himself and army, are not to serve 
against the Americans during the present contest. 

A violent storm of rain fell a few days ago, which swelled the 
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schuylkill river so much, as to carry away a bridge, we had 
formed of common boats, at the middle ferry. 

Province island was intirely overflowed (for it is but a marsh) 
which distressed our troops there most exceedingly, and 
damaged most of the ammunition at the batteries. The engi- 
neers are very busy compleating a chain of redouts (ten in 
number), extending a long the front of the line, from the Dela- 
ware to the schuylkill; being two miles and near a quarter— 
the whole is to be abbitied. 

November 3°° A large working party is gone this evening to 
erect a battery, for six 24 pounders, on province island, as near 
as possible to Mifflin fort—about seven hundred yards and up- 
wards. Five regiments, one of the light dragoons, are just 
arrived in the river from New York, under the command of 
Sir Thomas Willson and brigadiers Leslie and Pattison. 

Orders are given for a new bridge to be immediately thrown 
over the schuylkill, at the middle ferry; and as the pontoons 
cannot be got up from the fleet, it is to be formed upon any logs 
of timber—for which purpose, all the large masts lying in the 
different docks and slips are to be cut up. It will make this 
appearance ;! and be composed of several lengths of forty four 
feet each joined together by lashings; so as to be easily taken 
up, either intire, or any part of it at pleasure. 

10 The floating batteries are launched, but do not answer 
the intention, for want of a sufficient capacity to support so 
great a weight which the projector, who ever he is, does not 
seem to know how to calculate or acquainted with specific 
gravities—otherwise he could not have been so very much out. 

We hear that M* Washington is sending away his heavy 
baggage towards east town, at the forks of the Delaware. 

The new battery is opened, and continues to play upon the 
fort, but the contrary winds have hitherto prevented the men 
of war from getting up. We have now sixteen pieces of 
ordnance—guns, mortars, and howitzers against the fort. 

15° This morning the sommerset of sixty four guns, the 
Isis of fifty four, and the Roebuck, came up to the Chevaux de 
frise, and began a heavy cannonade—In the mean time, the 
Vigilant with twenty two 24 and 9 pounders, together with a 


Sketch omitted from manuscript. 
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small sloop which had some 24 pounders put on board for the 
occastion, got up near to the fort, by a small channel between 
it and province island—The fire became now so hot and in such 
a number of directions, from our batteries and the ships, that 
the fort was totally silenced by noon. The grenadiers were 
to have stormed it the next morning, but the rebels between 
eleven and twelve at night—set fire to their remaining 
barracks, and retired in boats to red bank. 


1The journal ends with the silencing of Fort Mifflin, Nov. 15,1777. On the following 
morning, the grenadiers occupied Mud Island. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 15, 1930, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 15, 1930 at 10.45 
o’clock, a.m. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Calvin Coolidge. 


The following members of the Society were present: 


Reuben Colton, Edward Herbert Thompson, John 
McKinstry Merriam, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Wil- 
liam Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, 
Waldo Lincoln, George Parker Winship, Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence 
Saunders Brigham, Julius Herbert Tuttle, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Wilfred 
Harold Munro, Rev. Shepherd Knapp, Homer Gage, 
Charles Henry Taylor, Rev. Herbert Edwin Lombard, 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, 
Leonard Wheeler, George Anthony Gaskill, Charles 
Knowles Bolton, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler 
Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner Weld 
Allen, Alexander James Wall, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
Joseph Grafton Minot, George Sumner Barton, Calvin 
Coolidge, Thomas Bonaventure Lawler, Bernard Fay, 
George Francis Booth, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul 
Beagary Morgan, James Melville Hunnewell, Harry 
Galpin Stoddard, Charles Martin Thayer, Charles 
Seabury Hale, George Crompton, Robert Lincoln 
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O’Brien, Rev. Maxwell Savage, Henry Watson Kent, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Robert F.Seybolt, St. George 
Leakin Sioussat. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented by the President, Mr. Coolidge. The 
Treasurer’s report was presented by Mr. Bullock and 
the Librarian’s report was presented by Mr. Brigham. 
On motion of Mr. Lincoln, it was voted to accept 
these reports and refer them to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed Messrs. Shaw, Merriam and Seybolt a com- 
mittee to distribute and collect ballots for the election 
of a President, which committee reported that all the 
votes were for Calvin Coolidge and he was declared 
elected. 

It was voted to authorize the President to appoint 
a committee to nominate other officers of the Society. 
The President appointed to this committee Messrs. 
Lincoln, Barton and Colton, who presented the fol- 
lowing nominations: 


Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 


Waldo Lincoln, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Boston, 
Mass. 

George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 

William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Henry Taylor, of Boston, Mass. 

William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
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George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, LL.M., of Worcester, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M.,of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 


Auditors 


Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


A ballot was thereupon taken and the nominees were 
declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of 
his duties by Francis H. Dewey, a Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. Brigham then presented the recommendations 
of the Council for membership in the Society and the 
President appointed Messrs. Wall, Phillips and Lawler 
a committee to distribute and collect ballots for 
new members, who reported that the following were 
unanimously elected: 


Edward Tuckerman Esty, Worcester, Mass. 
Ralph Leslie Rusk, New York, N. Y. 

St. George Leakin Sioussat, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reginald Washburn, Worcester, Mass. 
George Robert Graham Conway, of Mexico. 
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Chief Justice Rugg called the attention of the 
Society to Mr. Brigham’s long service as Librarian 
and moved that the following resolution of apprecia- 
tion be spread upon the records of the Society, which 
motion was unanimously adopted: 


The members of the American Antiquarian Society desire to 
place on record an expression of appreciation for the signal 
service rendered by Clarence S. Brigham during twenty-two 
years as Librarian. He has enhanced the usefulness of the 
Society and enlarged its activities to cover a wide field. His 
practical sagacity has greatly increased the resources of its 
library. He has builded wisely upon the secure foundations 
laid in early days. He has manifested a rare faculty in kindling 
and cultivating interest in the Society on the part of those of 
historical and antiquarian tastes among scholars, collectors 
and others sympathetically disposed toward research in 
American life and affairs. Rare skill has been his in spreading 
knowledge of the treasures of the Society and in placing them 
at the disposal of the professional or casual investigator. He 
had made conspicuous contributions to the publications of the 
Society. His own scholarly achievements have been a stimu- 
lating example. While he will cease to be Librarian, the 
Society is fortunate to retain his unabated devotion in the new 
position of Director, which he will be the first to hold. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ Van 
Braam Houckgeest, an Early American Collector,” by 
Henry W. Kent, of New York, N. Y.; ‘‘ Duff Green’s 
‘England and the United States,’ with an Introduc- 
tory Study of American Opposition to the Quintuple 
Treaty of 1841,” by St. George L. Sioussat, of 
Philadelphia, Penn.; ‘‘Benjamin Franklin Bache, a 
Democratic leader of the 18th Century,” by Bernard 
Fay, of Paris, France. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p. m. and the mem- 
bers were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Paul B. 
Morgan at his residence on Cedar Street. 


Tuomas Hovey Gaag, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


— its last meeting in April, the Society has lost 
four members through death. 

Samuel L. Munson, elected in 1918, died May 19, 
1930, in his eighty-sixth year. Mr. Munson, who had 
been a member of the Council since 1922, was a con- 
stant friend to the Society and one of its greatest bene- 
factors. In his will he bequeathed the sum of $10,000 
to the Society. The feelings of the Council regarding 
Mr. Munson cannot be better told than by quoting 
the record of its meeting on May 20 last when the 
following was spread upon its minutes: 


The Council of the American Antiquarian Society has 
learned with sorrow of the death of one of its members, Samuel 
Lyman Munson of Albany, New York. For twelve years a 
member of the Society and for eight years a member of its 
governing body, the Council, Mr. Munson has long been one 
of the most interested and active of our supporters. Always 
constructive in his counsels, stimulating in his enthusiasms 
and generous in his material contributions, he has constantly 
acted for the best interests of the Society and for the increase 
of its usefulness. His gift to the Library of his nationally 
notable collection of almanacs was one of the most helpful 
benefactions that we have ever received, and was followed by 
continuous gifts to add to the prestige of this collection. 

The Council will miss his cheerful attendance at its meetings, 
the wisdom of his counsel and his spirit of cheerfulness and of 
friendship. It begs to extend to his family its sincere sym- 
pathy for their loss and desires to spread this resolve on its 
records, in recognition of an associate who has faithfully 
discharged all his duties of membership in this Society and has 
honored the Council with his fellowship. 


J. Walter Fewkes of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, elected in 1914, died May 31, 1930, in his 
eightieth year. Although distance from New England 
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prevented his frequent attendance at the meetings, he 
came to Boston in 1917 and read a paper on “ Pre- 
historic Southwestern Architecture. ”’ 

Ira Nelson Hollis, elected in 1915, died August 15, 
1930, at the age of seventy-four. As President of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, he was interested in 
the Society and was present at many of its meetings. 

William Eaton Foster, elected in 1889 and one of the 
senior members of the Society, died at the age of 
seventy-nine, September 10, 1930. For fifty-three 
years the efficient Librarian of the Providence Public 
Library, he was also a historian of ability. For over 
forty years he was an almost constant attendant at 
the meetings of this Society. Obituary sketches of 
these members will appear in the printed proceedings 
of this meeting. 

The library building is in excellent condition and the 
repairs made last winter to the roof and marble coping 
have apparently stopped all leaks. Although some 
sections of the Library seem crowded, the Librarian 
states that there is sufficient space for a few years at 
least, unless unexpected accessions are received beyond 
the present rate of growth. The total shelf mileage 
in the Library is about eleven miles, with two-thirds 
devoted to books and one-third to newspapers. Since 
there are now in the Library nearly half a million 
titles—two-fifths books and three-fifths pamphlets— 
it is calculated that there is room left for about a 
fifteen per cent increase. 

In the Council Report last October, it was stated 
that the Society owned oil portraits of all its past 
Presidents except that of Senator Hoar, 1884-1887, 
Edward Everett Hale, 1906-1907 and Waldo Lincoln, 
1907-1927. One of these gaps has now been filled 
by the acquisition of a fine portrait of Mr. Lincoln by 
the English artist, Frank O. Salisbury. This portrait 
was presented by a group of Mr. Lincoln’s friends and 
is a worthy addition to the Society’s gallery. 

During the year the President has made two ap- 
pointments, both confirmed by action of the Council. 
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In December 1929 Mr. Brigham was appointed as 
delegate for four years to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and on June 4 last, Max Farrand 
was appointed as delegate to the semi-centennial of 
the University of Southern California. The President 
of the Society, upon invitation from the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, served as delegate from the 
Society at the Tercentenary exercises at Boston on 
July 15. 

Since 1908 Mr. Clarence 8. Brigham has served this 
Society as its Librarian. He has been the active and 
directing force in the selection and purchase of the 
books, pamphlets and newspapers in the Library since 
that date. Through his efforts also, very considerable 
amounts of money have been raised for the purposes of 
the Society. While he has had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of many others, the success of the Society for 
almost a quarter of a century has been due to him 
more than to any of its other members. He is not 
retiring from the work and will still be connected with 
the institution in an executive capacity as Director of 
the Library. 

Mr. Robert W. G. Vail, of the New York Public 
Library, has been chosen by the Council Librarian for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Vail was born in 1890, was 
graduated from Cornell in 1914, attended the Library 
School, 1914-1916, was assistant in New York Public 
Library except when on leave in the service in the 
World War, Librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in 1920-1921, Librarian of Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, 1921-1928, chosen editor of Sabin’s 
Dictionary of Books relating to America in 1930. He 
has written many monographs and articles for periodi- 
cals on bibliographical and historical subjects. 

The funds of the Society have been increased during 
the year by the bequest of $5,000 from John W. Far- 
well, the gift of $5,000 from the James B. Wilbur 
Estate, the gift of $5,000 from our fellow member, 
Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, and gifts of $500 each from 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach and Thomas B. Lawler. Mr. 
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Bowen’s efforts to raise funds for the Society among 
the New York members, have begun to bear fruit, and 
his zeal in the interest of the Society, not to mention 
his own generosity, are hereby acknowledged. To the 
Special Gifts Fund, for book purchases during the 
year, have been contributed the following sums: 
$1,550 from Charles H. Taylor, $1,000 from Herbert 
E. Lombard, $500 from Henry W. Cunningham, $500 
from George 8. Eddy, $250 from Mrs. Roswell Skeel 
and $150 from Matt B. Jones. 

An institution of this nature is always in need of 
funds if it is to continue to serve the public in an 
adequate way. The income from the present endow- 
ment is only about $33,000 a year and from other 
sources about $5,000. The expenditures each year 
just about balance the income. There are constantly 
coming on the market books and records that ought 
to be added to the Library. Oftentimes if they are not 
purchased when offered, the opportunity to secure 
them passes forever, for there are no duplicates. 
Besides the land and buildings which are carried at 
about $300,000, there is an endowment fund of about 
$650,000 so that the total property of the Society is 
around $950,000. This has been secured from a very 
large number of small contributions and a few large 
donations. The residents of Worcester have been 
especially generous in their support of the Society and 
have contributed a major portion of its present 
property. But this is a national institution and 
deserves national support. 

The value of a national reference library such as the 
Society maintains is apparent to all historical students 
and writers. It contains a vast collection of the 
sources of history as they appear in printed form for 
every State in the nation. Being assembled in this 
manner it is much more convenient for those engaged 
in research than local collections would be because it is 
all under one roof where various different authorities 
may be easily studied and compared. 

CaLVIN COOLIDGE, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


JESSE WALTER FEWKES 


Jesse Walter Fewkes died at his home in Forest 
Glen, Md., May 31, 1930. He was born at Newton, 
Mass., November 14, 1850, the son of Jesse and Susan 
Emeline (Jewett) Fewkes. He was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard in 1875, receiving two 
years later the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. During his 
course at Harvard he was a student under the great 
naturalist, Louis Agassiz. From 1878 to 1880 he 
worked in Zoédlogy at the University of Leipzig in 
Germany and also studied at Naples and Villa Franca. 
Returning to America, he became an assistant in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at Harvard from 
1881 to 1889, and then served as editor of the Journal 
of American Ethnology and Archeology from 1890 to 
1894. In 1895 he became associated with the Bureau 
of American Ethnology at Washington, where he was 
ethnologist until 1918, and chief of the Bureau from 
1918 until 1928. 

Dr. Fewkes was a leading pioneer in the study of 
the Indian archeology and ethnology of the south- 
west. He was field director of the Hemenway South- 
western Archzological Expeditions to Arizona in 
1891-1895, and his field work for thirty years follow- 
ing, under government auspices, gave him high standing 
and prestige. His outstanding archeological achieve- 
ment was the excavation, begun in 1908, of the cliff- 
dwellings and temples situated in Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado. Additional researches included 
work among the native people of the West Indies, an 
archeological survey of the Gulf Coast of Mexico, 
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excavations in Trinidad and the Lesser Antilles, and, 
more recently, investigations of Florida and South 
Carolina mounds. His publications included many 
reports describing his researches and frequent contri- 
butions to scientific journals. He was honored with 
membership in many learned societies, was president 
of the American Anthropological Society in 1911-1912 
and received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Arizona in 1915. He was married 
October 8, 1883, to Florence Gorges Eastman of 
Cambridge, Mass., who died May 3, 1888. On April 
14, 1893, he was married to Harriet Olivier Cutler of 
Roxbury, whose death preceded his own by but a few 
weeks. 

Dr. Fewkes was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1914. In April 1917 he read a 
paper before the Society on ‘‘Types of Prehistoric 


Southwestern Architecture. ”’ 
C. S. B. 


WILLIAM EATON FOSTER 


William Eaton Foster died in Providence, R. L., 
September 10, 1930. He was born in Brattleboro, Vt., 
June 2, 1851, the son of Joseph Coggin and Abigail 
Ann (Eaton) Foster. When he was a boy, his family 
moved to Beverly, Mass., where he prepared for 
college. Entering Brown University, he was grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B. in 1873, later receiving 
the degree of A.M. in 1876. During his college course, 
his interest in the classics and in browsing in the 
college library brought him into close touch with the 
then librarian, Reuben E. Guild, who employed him 
as a student assistant and urged him after graduation 
to select librarianship as his vocation. He began as 
librarian of the Hyde Park Public Library where he 
remained until 1876, following this by taking the 
position of cataloguer at the Turner Free Library at 
Randolph and at the same time pursuing studies in 
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the Boston Public Library under Justin Winsor. With 
this excellent training in Massachusetts libraries, in 
1877 he received the call to become librarian of the 
Providence Public Library, which he established and 
opened its doors to the public in February 1878. For 
over half a century he served as Librarian, watching 
the library grow from a collection of 10,000 books and 
income of $10,000 to a collection of 400,000 a com- 
modious central library with twelve branches, an 
income of nearly a quarter of a million, and a national 
prestige brought about chiefly by his able directorship. 
When he retired in February 1930, to be honored 
by the trustees with the life position of Librarian 
Emeritus, he had served as Librarian for fifty-three 
years, an achievement seldom equalled in American 
librarianship. 

As an author, Mr. Foster wrote frequently on library 
topics. “The Civil Service Reform Movement,” 
1881; ‘‘The Literature of Civil Service Reform,” 
1882; ‘‘Libraries and Readers,” 1883; ‘‘ References 
to the History of Presidential Administrations,” 
1885; ‘‘ References to Political and Economic Topics,” 
1885; ‘‘References to the Constitution of the United 
States,’’ 1890; ‘‘How to Choose Editions,” 1912; and 
“The First Fifty Years of the Providence Public 
Library,’”’ 1928. He was exceedingly painstaking and 
accurate, which qualities were especially reflected in 
his historical books: ‘‘Stephen Hopkins, a Rhode 
Island Statesman,” 1884, and ‘‘ Town Government in 
Rhode Island,”’ 1896. The former work, which was 
one of the most scholarly and thorough biographies 
of its time, brought him to the notice of the American 
Antiquarian Society, to which he was elected a member 
in 1889. From the beginning he took much interest 
in the Society’s meetings and in the associations which 
brought him into touch with some of the country’s 
leading historians. Probably no member was ever 
more constant in attending the meetings at Boston 
and Worcester, and he frequently said that nothing 
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but illness or an unavoidable engagement would deter 
him from being present. He contributed two papers 
to the Proceedings: ‘‘Some Rhode Island Contribu- 
tions to the Intellectual Life of the Last Century,” 
1892, and ‘‘The Point of View in History,’’ 1906. 
At the time of his death, he was seventh in order of 
seniority of membership. 

Mr. Foster received the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from Brown University in 1901. In 1928 he was 
honored by a fiftieth anniversary dinner, at the 
University Club in Providence, which was attended by 
many of his personal friends and admirers and which 
was the occasion of his being presented a very rare 
1519 edition of the works of Horace. He was married 
March 2, 1886 to Julia Appleton, daughter of Elisha 
W. Appleton of Portland, Me., and sister of the late 
Professor John Howard Appleton of Brown University. 
Mrs. Foster survives him. 

Throughout his entire career, Mr. Foster’s chief 
aim was to be of service to others. He was an assidu- 
ous reader, and owned a well chosen library. His 
collection of the works of Horace, which fortunately is 
to be kept intact in the John Hay Library, was his 
greatest hobby. His helpfulness, his modesty and his 
perseverance in doing all things thoroughly and well, 
endeared him to all with whom he was brought in 


contact. 
C. S. B. 


IRA NELSON HOLLIS 


Ira Nelson Hollis died in Cambridge, Mass., 
August 15, 1930. He was born in Mooresville, Ind., 
March 7, 1856, the son of Ephraim Joseph and Mary 
(Kerns) Hollis. After graduation from the high 
school at Louisville, Ky., he worked as a machine 
apprentice and in clerical positions for two years. 
In 1874 he took examinations at the Naval Academy 
as a cadet-engineer, passing first in a group of twenty- 
five selected out of one hundred and twenty-five appli- 
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cants. After graduation in 1878 from the Academy, 
where he stood first in his class throughout the entire 
course, he spent three years in naval cruising, being 
promoted to the grade of assistant engineer. From 
1880 to 1892 he served in various branches of the 
naval service, specializing in engineering and ship 
construction, detailed to teach marine engineering 
at Union College and occupying the position of 
lecturer on naval engineering at the Naval War 
College. In 1893 he was chosen professor of engineer- 
ing of Harvard University and resigned from the navy 
to accept this honor. At Harvard he served with 
distinction, becoming chairman of the athletic com- 
mittee, gaining prestige as the designer of the concrete 
Harvard stadium and acting as the head of the com- 
mittee which raised the funds for the Harvard Union. 
In 1913 he was elected president of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and until 1925 served this institution 
with success and honor. During these twelve years he 
took part in many local activities, continued his 
connection with the Navy Department in an advisory 
capacity, performed valuable work during the World 
War in handling the fuel situation and received the 
notable honor of the presidency of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. After his resigna- 
tion from the Polytechnic Institute, he lived quietly 
at Cambridge. He wrote many contributions to 
engineering journals and was the author of ‘‘War 
College Lectures on Naval Ships,” 1892, and “‘ History 
of the Frigate Constitution,’’ 1900. 

Dr. Hollis received the degrees of honorary A.M. 
from Harvard College in 1899, L.H.D. from Union 
College in 1899, and Se.D. from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1912. He was a member and fellow 
of many technical and learned societies. He was 
elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1915, two years after his being called to Worcester. 
He frequently aided the Library with gifts of books, 
notably a complete file of the Proceedings of the United 
States Naval Institute. He was fond of history and 
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cultural subjects and was always entertaining in 
conversation and reminiscence. Dr. Hollis married 
August 22, 1894, Caroline Lorman of Detroit, who 
died in 1925. He left four children, Janette R., Oliver 


Nelson, Elinor and Carolyn. 
C. S. B. 


SAMUEL LYMAN MUNSON 


Samuel Lyman Munson, for eight years a member 
of the Council of this Society, died at Albany, May 19, 
1930. He was born at Huntington, Mass., June 6, 
1844, the son of Garry and Harriet (Lyman) Munson. 
After an education obtained at Williston Seminary and 
at the Bryant and Stratton Commercial School at 
Albany, he entered into business life, traveling chiefly 
in the West for an Albany firm. In 1867 he joined with 
two other men in the establishment of a linen collar 
manufactory, but two years later bought out his 
partners and assumed the sole proprietorship. From 
this small beginning he built up one of the largest 
businesses in Albany, branching out into the manu- 
facture of many kinds of linen goods and eventually 
employing over one thousand hands. Mr. Munson 
was actively connected with many organizations in 
Albany. He was president of the Home Savings Bank, 
trustee of the Memorial Hospital, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, regent of the Philip Livingston 
chapter of the Sons of the Revolution, and president of 
the Masonic Veterans Association. In 1900 he served 
as a Republican Presidential elector. He married 
Susan Babcock Hopkins of Albany, May 21, 1868, 
and had seven children. He was survived by his 
widow, two daughters, Mrs. Robert H. Lyman, and 
Mrs. John B. Benson, and one son, Robert Munson. 

Mr. Munson was a man of many varied interests. 
He was fond of travel and had journeyed to almost all 
the countries in the world. Possessing a remarkable 
memory, he was entertaining in reminiscences of 
statesmen, authors, and scientists whom he had met 
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in his travels and to whom his friendly nature always 
appealed. He was an assiduous collector of books, and 
his private library was one of the best in Albany. To 
this Society, however, and in fact fairly well through- 
out the country, he was known as a collector of al- 
manacs. His first interest in this subject arose from a 
chance purchase of a remarkable collection of early 
English almanacs which he made from the late 
George E. Littlefield. Rapidly he began to gather 
the almanacs of all countries, finally specializing in 
almanacs published in the United States. After about 
fifteen years of collecting, by 1924, he had gathered 
over ten thousand almanacs, a collection which in 
size was exceeded only by that owned by this Society. 
In 1925 he generously decided to incorporate his 
collection with ours, presenting to the Society every 
almanac which we needed to complete or improve our 
collection. As a result the Library received fifty-two 
hundred almanacs, enabling it to show in almost 
unbroken files the English publications from early 
in the seventeenth century to 1783, and the American 
almanacs from the middle of the seventeenth century 
down to the present day. He continued his interest, 
adding occasional issues to fill out the files, until today, 
with our own recent purchases, the collection numbers 
over twenty thousand almanacs, easily the largest of 
American collections. 

Mr. Munson was elected to the Society in 1918. In 
1922 he was elected a member of the Council, and 
scarcely ever did he miss a meeting, timing his trips 
abroad and to the South so as to be present. He was a 
generous friend to the Society, contributing $1000 to 
the endowment in 1920, $1000 to the Building Fund in 
1924, and frequently giving smaller sums to aid in 
special purchases. In his will be bequeathed to the 
Society the sum of $10,000. Few members from out- 
side of New England have been so keenly interested in 
the Society and its purposes, and no member could be 
more highly regarded or more sorely missed. 

C. S. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1930, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBer 1, 1930 
Capital bearing interest: 


Cash on deposit $5,712.70 
Public Funds 49,152.15 
Railroad Bonds 118,141.02 
Public Utility Bonds 225,767 .00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 23,437.50 
Bank Stocks 11,280.18 
Railroad Stocks 52,622.28 
Public Utility Stocks 118,896.74 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 39,934.00 
Mortgages 11,600 .00 

Total $656,543 .57 

Library Building and land 291,379.19 

Total Net Assets $947,922.76 


The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 
$5,000 Kansas Gas & Electric Company 6’s 1952 
2,500 New York, New Haven & Hartford 6’s 1948 
50 shares Shell Union Oil Corporation (544% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred) 
2/3 share Worcester County National Bank 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 
$5,000 Boston & Maine 5’s 1955 
5,000 Indianapolis Power & Light Company 5’s 1957 
3,000 Kansas Gas & Electric Company 6’s 1952 
5,000 Shell Union Oil Corporation 5’s 1949 
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$5,000 Texas Electric Service Company 5’s 1960 

10 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

50 shares Electric Bond & Share Company ($5 Preferred) 
3 shares Insurance Company of North America 
2 shares New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
7 rights Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
3 shares Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

35 shares United Gas Improvement Company ($5 Preferred) 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $94.55 
from the James Lyman Whitney Estate. The following amounts 
totaling $18,000 have been credited to the General Fund: 


Clarence W. Bowen $5,000.00 
John W. Farwell Estate 5,000.00 
Thomas B. Lawler 500.00 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach 500.00 
Isaiah Thomas Estate 2,000.00 
James B. Wilbur Estate 5,000.00 


The above amount of $2,000 itemized as coming from the Isaiah 
Thomas Estate was paid to the Society for the release of a possible 
claim under the will of Isaiah Thomas for certain rights in real 
estate situated in Central Court, so-called, running between Wash- 
ington and Avon Streets in the City of Boston. This possible claim 
was discovered in searching title for a Land Court registration, and 
its release for the above amount was duly voted by the Council. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $2,730 by sale 
of duplicates. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $1,550 from Charles 
H. Taylor and $250 from Emily E. F. Skeel for specific purposes, 
and the following amounts totaling $2,340.13 for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


William K. Bixby Trust Fund $190.13 
Henry W. Cunningham 500.00 
George 8. Eddy 500.00 
Matt B. Jones 150.00 
Herbert E. Lombard 1,000 .00 

$2,340.13 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, 
Treasurer 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest Oct. 1, 1929 
Total Net Assets Oct. 1, 1020. 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1929 
Income added to principal 
James Lyman Whitney Estate .. . 
Gifts to General Fund............. 18,000.00 
Gifts to Purchasing Fund.......... 2,730.00 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund........ 6,540.13 


Profit & Loss 
Profit by Sale 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
$699.75 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company 
6’s 1952 (called)............. 157.50 

Shell Union Oil Corporation 
54% Cumulative Convertible 


173.00 
Worcester County National 

22.14 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. 108.61 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

sashes 62.35 
New England Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company (rights)...... 23.75 
United Gas Improvement Com- 

748.74 

Profit by Sale... 1,995 .84 
Deductions 

Special repairs to building...... 1,867.89 


Commission on sale of rights 
Fall River Gas Works Com- 


Expended from Special Gifts Fund... . 
Expended from Purchasing Fund. .... 


27,270.13 


126.45 


6,379.71 
1,209.81 


27,491.13 
955,512.28 


7,589.52 
$947,922.76 


[Oct, 

$636,641. 

291,379.19 

$928,021.15 

Net increase to principal from Profit | 
Total Net Increase to Capital. ..... 
Total Expended ................. 
Principal October 1, 1930............ 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments........ $34,678.80 
Income from Sale of Publications.... 509.80 $35,188.60 


From Special Gifts Fund to Expenditures. . . . 3,259.71 


$38,448.31 
EXPENDITURES 
13,850.00 
Incidental Expense... 1,187.00 
876.48 
Heat, Light and Telephone................. 2,271.76 
Supplies....... 834.25 
$7,712.42 
Books (Special Gifts Fund)....... 2,362.32 10,074.74 
3,965.98 
2,054.90 
277.20 
1,456.00 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement. . . 1,600.00 
Total Expenditures. 38,448.31 
ASSETS 

Capital bearing Interest 

Cash on deposit 5,712.70 

416,497 . 67 

222,733.20 

Real Estate (Library Building and land)... .. 291,379.19 

Principal October 1, 1930................ $947,922.76 

1, 1930 
ConDITION OF THE FunpD Accounts 
Fund Title Principal 1930 

ee $188,355.30 $9,860.06 $9,860.06 
21-Bookbinding.............. 7,500.00 415.57 415.57 
22-Publishing. ............... 32,000.00 1,773.11 1,773.11 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... 23,000.00 1,274.43 1,274.43 
24-Levi Lincoln.............. 9,500.00 526.39 526.39 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas ...... 1,000.00 55.41 55.41 
26-Joseph A. Tenney.......... 5,000.00 277.05 277.05 
27-Ebenezer Alden............ 1,000.00 55.41 55.41 
28-Samuel F. Haven.......... 3,500.00 193.93 193.93 
29-George Chandler........... 5,500.00 304.75 304.75 


30-Francis H. Dewey......... 10,500. 00 580.07 580.07 


- 
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Fund Title Principal 
31-George E. Ellis............ $17,500.00 $969.67 $969. 67 
32-John & Eliza Davis......... 5,000.00 274.74 274.74 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr....... 104,500.00 5,786.82 5,786.82 
34—Purchasing............... 3,151.92 177.70 177.70 
35-Charles F. Washburn....... 20,000.00 1,108.20 1,108.20 
36-—James F. Hunnewell........ 5,000.00 277.05 277.05 
37-Special Gifts.............. 4,760.42 362.43 362.43 
38-Eliza D. Dodge. ........... 3,000.00 166.20 166.20 
39-James L. Whitney.......... 1,709.35 94.55 94.55 
40-Samuel A. Green........... 5,000.00 277.05 277.05 
41—Andrew McF-. Davis........ 10,000.00 554.10 554.10 
42-Nathaniel Paine .......... 38,000.00 2,108.68 2,108.68 
43—Bernard C. Steiner......... 1,000.00 55.41 55.41 
44-Charles A. Chase.......... 5,000.00 277.05 277.05 
45-Henry R. Wagner.......... 30,000.00 1,659.29 1,659.29 
46-Isaiah Thomas............ 5,000 .00 277 .05 277 .05 
47-James B. Wilbur .......... 100,000 .00 5,540.98 5,540.98 
$645,476.99 $35,283.15 $35,283.15 
STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
Par Boox 
NaME Rate Martvurity VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
The Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. .... Feb., 1937 $3,000 $2,928.75 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 4,103.00 
City of Bergen, Norway ... 8 Nov., 1945 3,000 2,940.00 
City of Montreal.......... 5 Nov., 1930 3,000 2,797.50 
City of Trondhjem, Norway 544 May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Com’Ith of Australia...... 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Province of Ontario. ...... 5% Jan., 1937 2,000 2,040.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 
41% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 
$49,152.15 
Alleghany Corporation.... 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
seed 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 


Boston & Maine.......... 5 Feb., 1940 


4,593.00 


1930.] 
Boston & Maine......... 5 May, 
Chicago, Burlington & 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois5 May, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 


Chicago, Indiana & 

Southern. ............ 4 Jan., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Feb., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Jan., 
Illinois Central.......... 3% July, 


Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St.Louis & New Orleans5 Dec., 
Kansas City Terminal....4 Jan., 
Missouri Pacific. ........ 5 Nov., 
New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)...4 May, 


Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 July, 


Rio Grande Western..... 4 July, 
St. Louis, San Francisco.44 Mar., 
St. Paul & Kansas City 


Short Line........... 4% Feb., 
Southern Indiana....... 4 Feb., 
Southern Pacific........ 4% May, 


Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 


Pusiic UTimiries: 


Alabama PowerCompany5 June, 


Alabama Water Service 

Company............ 5 Jea., 
Appalachian Power Com- 

5 June, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

Electric Co............ 5 Jan., 
Boston Elevated Railway 

4 May, 
Boston Elevated Railway 

4% Oct., 
Cedars Rapids Manufac- 


1955 


1949 
1951 
1934 


Report of the Treasurer 


$5,000 $4,975.00 


5,000 
4,800 
1,000 


5,000.00 
4,152.02 
940.00 


1956 12,000 10,920.00 


1975 


2000 
1952 


1963 
1960 
1978 
2013 


4,400 


1,600 
2,000 


2,000 


4,214.50 


1,546.00 
2,000.00 


2,010.00 


15,000 12,975.00 


5,000 
5,000 


4,835.00 
4,725.00 


10,000 10,000.00 


2,000 
3,000 
5,000 

500 


2,000 
8,000 


5,000 


1,930.00 
2,970.00 


} 5,000.00 


4,375.00 
4,253 .75 


4,550.00 
2,000.00 
9,195.00 


2,000.00 
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2047 
1938 
1956 
1956 i 
1939 5,000 
1978 5,000 
1941 5,000 
1951 2,000 
1969 10,000 
Den 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 
1957 3,000 2,872.50 
1941 6,000 5,460.00 i 
1939 1,000 9800.00 
i] 
1935 2,000.00 
1937 7,960.00 
ia 
turing & PowerCo......5 Jan., 1953 4,800.00 
i 
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Detroit EdisonCompany 5 Jan., 
Detr~’: EdisonCompany 5 July, 


Eastern Utilities Investing 

Corporation........... 5 Mar., 
Gatineau Power Com- 

Georgia PowerCompany .5 Mar., 
Great Northern Power 

Feb., 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation.......... 5 Dec., 
Indianapolis Power & 

5 Jan., 
Indiana Service Corpora- 

Iowa Public Service 

Company............. 5 June, 
Jersey Central Power & 

Light Company....... Feb., 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company.....4 Aug., 
Manitoba Power Company 

Montreal Light, Heat 

& Power Company, 

Lachine Power. ....... 5 Apr., 
Narragansett Electric 

Company............. 5 Jan., 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association........ 5 Sept., 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

ct 5 June, 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation.......... 5% Mar., 
New York Steam Corpora- 

6 May, 
Niagara Falls Power 

6 Nov., 
Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc.......... 5 July, 
Northern States Power 

Apr., 
Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 
Ohio Public Service 

ceceses 5 Sept., 


1933 
1940 


-» 1954 


$5,000 
5,000 


5,000 


5,000 
5,000 


7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 


5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
4,000 
7,000 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 


$4,925.00 
4,800.00 


4,750.00 


4,931.25 
4,875.00 


6,720.00 
4,887.50 
5,062.50 
5,820.00 
5,850.00 
4,937.50 
4,060 .00 


4,960 .00 


4,650.00 
7,920.00 
4,950.00 
4,950.00 
5,000.00 

10,412.50 
3,500.00 
6,730.00 


4,300.00 
4,833.25 


4,675.00 


[Oct., 


or 
1967 
1935 
1956 
1957 
1950 
1957 
1945 
1949 
1951 
1933 
1957 
1947 
1955 
1950 
1947 
1950 
1955 
1941 
1952 
1954 


$4,725.00 
4,975.00 
5,050.00 
920.00 
4,937.50 
5,865.00 
2,000.00 
4,875.00 
10,125.00 
4,950.00 
4,590.00 
4,912. 50 


6,000.00 


4,975.00 


$5,865 .00 
6,110.00 
4,775.00 


4,943.75 
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Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company....... 5 May, 1952 $5,000 
Public Service Company of 

5% Sept., 1954 5,000 
San Diego Water Supply 

5 Nov., 1955 5,000 
Southern California Edison 

Company ............ 5 Nov., 1939 1,000 
Southern Pacific Golden 

Gate Ferries, Limited...534 Apr., 1949 5,000 
Tennessee Electric Power 

Ee 5 June, 1956 6,000 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company....... 5 May, 1944 2,000 
Texas Electric Service Co.5 July, 1960 5,000 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

da 5% Jan., 1954 10,000 
United Power & Light 

Corp. of Kansas....... 5 Feb., 1947 5,000 
Utah Light & Traction 

5 Oct., 1944 5,000 
Virginia Electric & Power 

Company ............ 5 Oct., 1955 5,000 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company...... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 

& Power Company, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin... ... 5 May, 1944 5,000 

INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 

ings Incorporated. ... . 5 June, 1942 $6,000 
Ellicott Square Company 

5 Mar., 1935 6,500 
Second International Secur- 

ities Corporation... .. 5 Feb., 1948 5,000 
Shell Union Oil Corpora- 

5 Oct., 1949 65,000 
United States Rubber 

Company........... 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 


1,743.75 
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23,437 .50 
$416,497 .67 
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Stocks 
Banks: 


60 National Shawmut Bank of Boston. . 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 

223 Worcester Bank & Trust Company. . 


RAILROADS: 


50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(6% Non-Cumulative Preferred). . 
30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)...... 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 
8 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common) 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad.......... 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference) .......... 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A).............. 

5 Great Northern Railway Company. . 
9 New London Northern Railroad 
Company 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (Common)............. 
35 Northern Railroad (New Jersey)... .. 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred) 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred) 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Pusuic UTILirIEs: 


Par 
VaLuE 


$1,500 


1,600 
4,460 


50 Alabama PowerCompany($5 Preferred) No Par 
75 American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred)............... 
50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York ($5 Cumulative Preferred). . . 


$7,500 
No Par 


No Par 
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Boox 
VALUE 


$3,075.00 


1,800.00 


6,405.18 


$4,777.13 
5,580 .00 


3,797.28 
627.21 
1,080.00 
600.00 


5,000.00 
320.00 


810.00 
8,620.00 
3,350.00 

784.41 
4,991.25 
5,018.75 


4,266.25 


3,000.00 


$4,862.50 
7,438.50 
5,137.50 


5,062.50 


[Oct., 


$11,280.18 


52,622.28 


| 
oes 
‘3000 
3,000 
5,000 
800 
900 
600 
500 
900 
7,800 
3,500 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 | 
3,000 
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75 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 


(5% Cumulative Preferred A)..... $7,500 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred)............ 5,000 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 

Prior 5,000 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

(6% Cumulative Preferred)....... 5,000 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred)........ No Par 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 750 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

650 
65 Haverhill Electric Company ......... 1,625 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 

Preferred Series B).............. No Par 


50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred,Series B) 5,000 

50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cu- 
mulative Preferred) ............. No Par 

15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 
1,500 

50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred). ....... No Par 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred) . 5,000 

50 Public Service Electric & Gas (6% Cu- 
mulative Preferred).............. 5,000 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred) 5,000 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D) ......... 5,000 

100 Southern California Edison Company 
(544%Cumulative Preferred,SeriesC) 2,500 

625 United Gas Improvement Company 


50 United Gas Improvement Company 
($5 Preferred) No Par 
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$7,500.00 
4,975.00 
3,785 .00 
5,437.50 
4,897 . 50 


2,493 .75 
1,198.68 


832.65 
2,225.00 


5,512.60 
5,237.50 
5,000.00 
1,492. 50 
5,193.75 
5,480.00 
5,506. 25 
4,987.50 
5,018.75 
2,525.00 


12,343.16 


4,753.75 


$118,896.74 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


50 American Founders Corporation (6% 
Cumulative First Preferred Con- 


50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843.75 


50 Boston Wharf Company (Common). . 5,000 5,300.00 
27 Insurance Company of North America 270 706.25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 


Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737 . 50 
8 Pullman Incorporated.............. No Par 351.50 
100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred) ................ 10,000 8,645.00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475.00 
50 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). ..... 5,000 6,862. 50 39,934.00 
Total Stocks $222,733.20 


$291,379.19 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1930, have been 
examined by Nelson P. Wood, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) Homer Gace, 
Danie W. LINCOLN, 
Auditors 


October 1, 1930. 


vertible Allotment Certificates, 
Mortaace Loans 
Estate 
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Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1930 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1930, and find same to be 


correct. 
(Signed) Netson P. Woop, 


Accountant 


ContrisuTors OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SocierTy’s 


INVESTED FunpDs 

1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy). .............. $23,152 

Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester...................- 21,545 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy). ........... 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester................0.eeee00: 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............ 1,040 
1868 William Thomas, Boston.................seeee8: 500 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 1,100 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Boston... 500 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester..................+- 10,600 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)..... 500 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 1,000 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)......... 1,100 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 5,000 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 1,000 
1884 George Chandler, Worcester... 500 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 10,000 
1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 235,000 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). ........... 2,000 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 10,000 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 1,000 
1900, 1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000). . . 6,000 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis,Cambridge (legacy $6000) 8,000 
1905 Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............ 4,840 
1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 2,000 
1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000) ... 20,000 

Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) .......... 3,000 

James F. Hunnewell, Boston... 5,000 

Charles H. Davis, 2,000 
1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 1,750 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, O................+.. 1,000 
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1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 
1912, 1913 
1913 


1928 
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A. George Bullock, Worcester. .................. $2,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence, R.I. ............ 500 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester. .................. 8,125 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 6,000 
Waldo Lincoln, 3,500 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).. . 1,709 
Francis H. Dewey, 8,125 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 5,100 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York................. 5,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 1,000 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.................. 1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y................ 1,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 38,123 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)........ 6,000 
Arthur P. Rugg, 1,000 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore...... 1,000 
Jerome R. George, 2,500 
Russell S. Paine, 2,500 
William B. Scofield, Worcester. ................. 1,000 
George F. Fuller, 5,000 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 2,500 
Theodore T. Ellis, 1,000 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester. 1,000 
William T. Forbes, Worcester................... 500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 2,500 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill. ................ 500 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 500 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston ...................45. 750 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester 2,500 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester............... 2,500 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester 5,000 
Homer Gage, Worcester 5,625 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester .................... 5,000 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester ................... 10,000 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................. 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 5,000 
George Crompton, Worcester 1,500 
George S. Barton, Worcester 1,000 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester .................. 1,000 
Clarence Brigham, Worcester ................. 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 29,870 


[Oct., 
1920 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 
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James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................ $100,000 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.............. 7,500 
1929 George 8. Eddy, New York. 500 
1929-1930 Thomas B. Lawler, New York.................-. 1,000 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York (legacy). ..... 5,000 
1930 Clarence W. Bowen, New York ................. 5,000 
A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, New York.................. 500 
Isaiah Thomas (estate) 2,000 
James B. Wilbur 5,000 


Revisep List or Funps. 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000, and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Amounted in 1930 to $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Amounted in 1930 to $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Amounted in 1930 to $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Amounted in 1930 to 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Amounted in 1930 to $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Amounted in 1930 to $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Amounted in 1930 to $1,000. 
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“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.’”’ Amounted in 
1930 to $3,500. 


“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Amounted in 1930 to $5,500. 


“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Amounted in 1930 to 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Amounted in 1930 to $17,500. 


“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
McF. Davis. Amounted in 1930 to $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650, when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348, when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Amounted in 1930 to 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000, 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.”’ 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Amounted in 1930 to $20,000. 
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“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Amounted in 1930 to $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550, when it was made part of ‘General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Amounted in 1930 to $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Amounted in 1930 to $1,709. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Amounted in 1930 to $5,000. 

“ Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Amounted in 1930 to $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Amounted in 1930 to $38,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Amounted in 1930 to $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Amounted in 1930 to $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$29,870 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Amounted in 1930 to 
$30,000. 

“General Fund’”’ so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Amounted in 
1930 to $188,355. 


“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Amounted in 1930 to $5,000. 


“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Amounted in 1930 to $100,000. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


ie THIS, my final report as Librarian of the Society, 
I would state that the accessions to the Library 
during the past year have slightly exceeded the average 
of former years. Expressed in tabular form the 
number of titles added is as follows: 


Books 7441 
Pamphlets 8689 
Engravings, maps, mss., etc. 2093 
Unbound issues of newspapers 1805 


The number of bound volumes now in the Library is 
186,700 and of pamphlets 296,913, a total of 483,613 
titles. 

The most important single gift of the year was the 
remarkable and comprehensive Vermont collection 
formed by Matt B. Jones of Boston and donated by 
him. The largest Vermont collection owned by any 
individual and even exceeding any public collection 
except the State Historical Library at Montpelier, 
this gathering of books was much needed in this 
Library. We already had a fair Vermont collection, 
but lacking in many important fields, such as early 
laws and journals. Mr. Jones’s gifts brought to the 
Library 2024 new titles, consisting of 1305 books and 
719 pamphlets. The most valuable feature of this 
collection to us was the fine series of Vermont laws and 
journals of the legislature before 1820, after which 
came the early examples of Vermont printing—122 
titles not hitherto possessed by us—and then the fine 
series of Vermont biographical books and pamphlets. 
The collection of county and town histories is now 
complete. Also, there came Mr. Jones’s checklist of 
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additions to Gilman’s ‘Bibliography of Vermont.” 
If the Society could obtain some other State collections 
equal to that of Vermont, it would indeed be fortunate. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor’s gifts have been numerous 
and important. Examples of early American print- 
ing—notably specimens of the late eighteenth century 
small town printers—odd and unusual newspapers, 
maps, prints and views, scarce and much needed first 
editions and many interesting manuscripts are but a 
part of the material which, with the true collector’s 
realization of values, he seeks to build up our collec- 
tions. Mr. Taylor has also continued to send addi- 
tions to his journalism and lithograph collections. 
The latter has now been catalogued except for some of 
the sheet music. 

In October 1925, Mr. Frank B. Bemis presented to 
this Library a copy of the very rare Holy Bible in 
Verse, printed in 1717. In the Proceedings for April 
1926, Dr. Charles L. Nichols wrote an exhaustive 
account of the various editions of this interesting 
little work which was published in many editions 
during the first part of the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Nichols referred to editions of 1699, 1710, 1711, and 
1712, which were known to him only through con- 
temporaneous mention but with no copies located, and 
also described in detail the known editions of 1717, 
1718, 1724 and 1729. Mr. Bemis has now presented 
to the Society a perfect copy of the 1729 edition, listed 
by Dr. Nichols as type no. 1, and also another early 
edition, imperfect, printed in 1701. This 1701 edition 
lacks the title-page but has a second title: 

The New/Testament,/In Verse;/For the benefit of weak/ 
Memories./London Printed and Sold/by Benj. Harris over 
against /the Cross-Keys-Inn in Grace-/Church-Street, 1701./ 
Sig. A-D in eights (lacks A, B*, D™*). 


The text in this 1701 edition is exactly the same as 
in the 1717 and 1729 editions, but the cuts are entirely 


different. They are larger cuts, more carefully drawn, 
with every evidence of English workmanship. The 
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1717 and 1729 editions have the crude little cuts which 
were indentical with those used in the New England 
Primer, and the type ornaments, printing and general 
appearance all show that they were issued in America 
and undoubtedly at Boston. In fact, one variety of 
the 1729 edition, which is identical with our 1729 
edition, except for the imprint, states positively that it 
was printed at Boston by T. Fleet. It is also interest- 
ing to note that all the known copies of the editions of 
1717 and 1729 were found in this country and bear 
marks of early American ownership, whereas none of 
these two editions has been found in England or can be 
located in any English libraries. The Society is much 
indebted to Mr. Bemis for these two rare little items. 

A large source of acquisition during the past summer 
has come from the Mechanics Library of Worcester. 
This association, founded in 1842, has long maintained 
a library for the use of its members and their families. 
As tastes in reading have changed, many of the books 
in history, biography, literature and technical educa- 
tion ceased to be called for until a proportion of the 
library became relegated to the limbo of what Presi- 
dent Eliot called ‘‘dead books.”’ Seeking to weed out 
some of these earlier volumes, the present officers of the 
Association decided that it was wise to keep such books 
available in Worcester even if they were not called for 
by their own readers. As a result this Library has 
generously been granted the opportunity of selecting 
from these discarded volumes any books wanted for 
our collections. We have, therefore, received about 
900 volumes, all of value in a comprehensive reference 
library such as we have tried to build. We are 
indebted to the Mechanics Association for this friendly 
action and wish to assure its members that all the 
volumes in this Library are available for use to them 
at all times. 

Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed has presented to the 
Library some very scarce early bookplates and a large 
collection of over 300 nineteenth century juveniles, a 
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valuable addition to our collection of children’s books. 
Mr. Goodspeed’s constant and keen interest in the 
Library, however, has been best shown by his generosity 
and help in securing for us the vast collection of proofs, 
drawings and prints designed by the well-know Ameri- 
can engraver, the late Sidney L. Smith. This collec- 
tion is really notable and forms a fitting companion to 
our similar collection of the work of the late Edwin D. 
French. About a thousand proofs of bookplates, two 
hundred original drawings for bookplates, and nearly 
a thousand drawings and proofs of miscellaneous 
engravings comprise the Smith collection.- The Soci- 
ety is also deeply indebted to Rev. Herbert E. 
Lombard, whose knowledge of the entire field of 
American bookplates is second to none, for his gen- 
erosity in helping us to secure the Smith collection, as 
well as to Miss Amy G. Smith for her kind gifts of her 
father’s manuscripts and correspondence. 

The newspaper collection has increased largely during 
the year. Perhaps the most notable titles are fourteen 
issues of an hitherto unknown Philadelphia French 
newspaper ‘‘Le Courier de l’Amerique” from Decem- 
ber 4, 1792 to February 22, 1793, printed by J. Parker; 
and a fine file of the interesting literary newspaper the 
“Philadelphia Saturday Courier”’ from 1838 to 1843. 
The following list includes the more important files: 


MonTPELIER Patriot, 1826-1828. 

BuruineTon Courier, 1850-1851 

Laconia Lasor ApvocaTE, 1887-1888 

Boston CONSTITUTIONAL TELEGRAPHE, 1800-1801 

Boston STaTESMAN, 1829-1830 

Boston INVESTIGATOR, 1838-1839 

Boston, — Boston Norton, 1842 

Boston, YANKEE Notion, 1842-1843 

HincuaM Gazette, 1827-1836 

HinauamM Parriot, 1838-1846 

HiInGHAM JOURNAL, 1851-1852 

New Beprorp, 1862-1863 

NorTHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE FEDERALIST, 1806 

New Lonpon, Connecticut GazETTE, 1776-1778, 1793-1794, 1797- 
1800 


New York Gazette, 1758-1759 

New York, CuristTiAn ApvocaTs, 1828-1831 

CHERRY VALLEY, Orseco REPUBLICAN Press, 1812-1813 
Witmineton, DeLtawareE GazetTTeE, 1816-1817 
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Witmineton, AMERICAN WATCHMAN, 1822, 1824-1826 
ALLENTOWN, JUGEND FREUND, 1847-1852 
HARRISBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA STATESMAN, 1860-1861 
LANCASTER, VOLKSFREUND, 1815-1817 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Packet, 1775 
PHILADELPHIA, COURIER DE L ’ AMERIQUE, 1792-1793 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY EvENING Post, 1828-1832 
PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY CouRIER, 1838-1843 
PHILADELPHIA, DoLLAR NEwspPaPER, 1856-1860 
Ra.eiaH Srar, 1810, 1812, 1814 

KNOXVILLE, ARMY Mat Baa, 1864 

JAMAICA DAILy ADVERTISER, 1791 

Jamaica, Roya, Gazette, 1816 

Mexico, GAZETAS DE Mexico, 1788-1789 


There have been many miscellaneous gifts during 
the year of much value to the Library. Among the 
more notable are the following: four eighteenth cen- 
tury poetical broadsides from Mr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach; 
the manuscript notes on New England pirates pre- 
pared by the late John H. Edmonds, from Mrs. Ed- 
monds; a collection of curious early card games from 
Mr. Victor H. Paltsits; the oil portrait of Thomas 
Paine attributed to Rembrandt Peale, from Mr. 
Raymond Henniker-Heaton of London; and four vol- 
umes of photographs of New England gravestones 
from Mrs. William T. Forbes and mostly not included 
in her valuable and unusual book on ‘‘Gravestones of 
Early New England,” published in 1927. 

Several of the constant friends of the Library have 
continued to send for our files the currently issued 
reports of institutions and the ephemeral pamphlet 
literature of the day, among them being Chief Justice 
Rugg, Waldo Lincoln, Henry W. Cunningham, T. 
Hovey Gage, Herbert E. Lombard, Grenville H. 
Norcross and Livingston Davis. 

Since this is my last report as Librarian, it seems 
advisable to include in it a summary of the progress of 
the Library for the past twenty-two years, since I 
assumed office in 1908. This would be of use in the 
future because it would chronicle in one place the 
growth of the various collections and might serve as a 
guide to future custodians to show why we have de- 
veloped the Library along certain lines. If our pred- 
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ecessors had occasionally performed this service in the 
past, we should have to depend less on tradition for 
our knowledge of the source of many important ac- 
quisitions which came to the Library years ago. There- 
fore, the remainder of this report will take up the 
various collections in the Library and relate the cir- 
cumstances of their growth and the reasons for their 
further development. 


Size or LIBRARY 


No accurate counts of the number of volumes in the 
Library were made in the early years. In 1854 it was 
stated that the Library contained 23,000 volumes. 
In 1908, an approximate count showed 99,000 volumes 
and 150,000 pamphlets. In 1917 a fairly accurate 
count gave the number as 128,728 volumes and 
192,058 pamphlets, or a total of 320,786 titles. In 
1930, as shown elsewhere in this report, the total is 
483,613 titles, with 186,700 volumes and 296,913 
pamphlets. The number of manuscripts, engravings, 
maps, broadsides, etc., has never been accurately 
made, although it would undoubtedly amount to well 
over half a million pieces. 


GENERAL HIstTory 


In general history the Library is fairly complete for 
the early period, the Revolution, the War of 1812 and 
the Civil War, and has most of the important books of 
the modern period, although it has not attempted, 
like Congress, Harvard, Columbia and certain other 
large college libraries, to obtain all of the recent output 
in historical writing. This should be done, but our 
limited income has been spent in trying to secure 
the source material rather than the secondary books. 
In local history—that is, the state, county and town 
histories of the various states—it is the best in New 
England and one of the largest in the country. It has 
practically complete files of the publications of Ameri- 
can historical societies, as well as of historical and 
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literary magazines. Although the Library acquires 
through purchase the leading currently issued volumes 
on American history, especially if they have reference 
value, most of the modern output of historical litera- 
ture comes through gift. When sufficient funds 
allow, Larned’s ‘‘Literature of American History,” 
published in 1902, should be checked and all missing 
titles secured as far as possible. Most of these titles 
are out of print and could be obtained at much less 
than their original publication price. 

The experience of the past twenty years has shown 
that the books most likely to be asked for in this 
Library are those which other large libraries do not 
possess, or perhaps do not even pretend to collect. 
In 1907 several library experts were asked by President 
Lincoln to give a formal expression of their opinion as 
to the proper scope of the Library and the lines of its 
future development. The most comprehensive and 
convincing reply was that written by Mr. George 
Parker Winship, and a paragraph from his communica- 
tion bears out the thought just expressed: 


The books which the Society’s library does not need are 
primarily those which are to be had elsewhere. Any book, 
and certainly a book not related to at least a shelf full of other 
books, which can be gotten in half an hour or, thanks to the 
telephone, in half a day, is not, other things being equal, worth 
the space which it would fill on the library shelves. There are 
certain large classes, which no one, not intimately familiar 
with the library, would expect to find in an Antiquarian 
Society library. European literature, unless like Rabelais and 
Chateaubriand it shows how America influenced Europe; 
English county history, not of American genealogical interest; 
the biographies of Europeans who had no known influence 
upon American events, should properly be looked for in a public 
library, where will also be preserved most of the publications of 
recent years, including periodicals which have enjoyed any 
popular vogue. The Society might properly preserve any 
books, perhaps even novels, that no one ever heard of, but why 
it should fill its shelves with the things that are carefully kept 
in every library one-fiftieth its size, is not obvious. The 
Society’s library ought not to be a library for readers, in my 
opinion. It should be a place for special investigators, however 
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broad or minute their field of study, who will be familiar with 
all the special treatises on their particular subjects, and who are 
seeking an opportunity to examine, through the Society’s fore- 
sight, those things which the public that patronizes most other 
libraries, has no interest in. The Society’s library should con- 
tain everything that it can possess itself of that other libraries 
do not preserve. 


EARLY IMPRINTS 


In 1908 the Library had a remarkable collection of 
examples of early American printing, inherited from 
the Mather family, Thomas Wallcut, Isaiah Thomas, 
William Bentley and a host of lesser collectors. With 
this pre-eminent start, it seemed wise not only to try 
to fill in the gaps in the very early field, but to adopt 
some year for the final date of the imprint collection. 
After consideration, the year 1820 was taken as the 
final date, since that year covered the establishment 
of printing-presses in most of the older towns, included 
the mass of printed material of the Jeffersonian era, the 
War of 1812 and the ensuing period of national re- 
organization, preceded the use of stereotype printing, 
and was adopted by Evans and other bibliographers as 
marking the close of the early period of American 
printing. In twenty years every effort has been made 
to obtain the printed publications of this chosen field. 
Every title offered at auction was bid upon and every 
title in a bookseller’s catalogue was considered. 
Pamphlets were bought in large lots and in some cases 
entire collections—notably the Campbell collection 
of one thousand Pennsylvania imprints from 1785 to 
1800—were acquired. Today the Library possesses 
over 50,000 imprints dating previous to 1821. Several 
tests made show that it has over half of all the titles 
in Evans and excluding broadsides and titles only 
known through advertisements, over two-thirds of 
such titles. 

These imprints came in so fast that there was no 
opportunity to catalogue them, and they were ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and then by author or 
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anonymous title under each year. During the past 
year a beginning has been made on an elaborate and 
thorough catalogue of the pamphlet imprints, and it 
has so far progressed through 1793. The use of these 
imprints, not only in bibliography, but for every 
subject imaginable, has been constant. Nowhere can 
so large a proportion of the printed literature of the 
first two centuries of American life be found, and 
in very many cases the titles are the only ones located. 
The collection should be added to whenever oppor- 
tunity occurs, unless the price is prohibitive, for this 
is one of the most important features in the Library. 


NEWSPAPERS 


From the very beginning of its history, the Library 
has been collecting newspapers. Isaiah Thomas’s 
own collection, undoubtedly the largest in the country, 
came to the Society intact, and Christopher C. Bald- 
win, in his short but brilliant career as Librarian in 
1832-1835, added many files. By 1839 the Society’s 
newspapers numbered 1,251 volumes. During Mr. 
Haven’s and Mr. Barton’s administrations, many 
important newspapers were continued and bound, and 
occasional files were obtained through purchase or 
gift. In 1908 the collection numbered 6,000 volumes. 
At that time a definite plan of acquistion was adopted. 
The plan comprehended the acquiring of all American 
newspapers printed previous to 1821, even in single 
issues. From 1821 to 1870 all long files of important 
papers were sought, and also short files if the papers 
were rare or especially desirable for historical study. 
Small town or county papers, of which there were far 
too many for any one library even to begin to shelve, 
were left for the State or local historical libraries to 
collect. After 1870 only the papers of a few leading 
cities, and also all local Worcester files, were preserved 
and bound. In this way about two dozen journals, 
representing various sections of the country, were kept 
for the use of future students and to maintain the 
national character of the collection. 
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During the last twenty years the newspaper collec- 
tion has been trebled, until today there are about 
18,000 volumes and portfolios. The many important 
files secured, several of them a half century or more in 
length, are far too numerous to particularize. Lists 
have been published in the Librarian’s annual reports, 
detailing a record of nearly a thousand files obtained, 
occasionally through gift, but chiefly by purchase. 
With no newspaper fund whatever, most of the larger 
purchases have come only through the generous aid of 
members. The use of the collection has been constant 
and has repaid all the effort and expense. The 
Society’s most pretentious venture in publishing, its 
Bibliography of Newspapers previous to 1821, was 
begun in the Proceedings in 1913 and completed in 
1927. This not only exploited our collection, but also 
brought a prestige to the Society which considerably 
added to its files. 

So far as concerns the future collecting of news- 
papers, the experience of the last twenty years would 
seem to show the advisability of continuing the plan 
of acquistion adopted in 1908. The demands on shelf 
space are not insurmountable and in spite of the lack 
of durability of wood pulp, care in binding and use 
would appear to guarantee the permanent preservation 
of the files. 


SPANISH AMERICANA 


Due to the interest of Stephen Salisbury, Jr., in 
Central American exploration, the Library during the 
last half of the nineteenth century developed an 
extensive collection of books relating to that portion of 
Spanish America and also to Mexico. Nearly all of 
the standard books on history, travel and ethnology 
were secured, until in 1908 the collection comprised 
about 1,000 volumes. The Isaac and Edward L. 
Davis Fund, established in 1868, amounted in 1908 to 
$15,000, the income of which was devoted chiefly to 
the acquistion of books relating to countries south of 
the United States. 
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From 1908 to 1912 large purchases were made to 
strengthen the collection. Through the aid of Miss 
Alice W. Kurtz, a niece of Bishop Hurst of Washing- 
ton and an ardent collector and dealer, the Library 
obtained many rare early books on Mexican dialects 
of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Also 
from Miss Kurtz was acquired a large collection of 
early Mexican almanacs and several hundred ex- 
amples to early Mexican printing. All of the biblio- 
graphical works of J. T. Medina were obtained, as well 
as those of other Mexican bibliographers. In 1911 the 
Library received from Harvard the duplicates of the 
Luis Montt library, over 500 volumes relating to Chile 
and other South American countries. Strenuous 
efforts were made to establish a collection of Spanish 
American newspapers, the notable accessions being a 
large number of Guatemalan files purchased from Miss 
Kurtz in 1912, a remarkable collection of nearly 
32,000 Bolivian issues obtained as a result of the 
Lichtenstein expedition to South America in 1914 and 
a collection of Chilean newspapers and periodicals, 
exchanged with Harvard in 1916. Chiefly through 
the efforts of Mr. Waldo Lincoln, the West Indian 
section began to assume importance and Mr. Lin- 
coln’s frequent winter visits to the English islands 
were invariably followed by numerous gifts of news- 
papers, almanacs and examples of printing. Mr. 
Lincoln’s Bibliography of the Newspapers of the West 
Indies and Bermuda, published in 1926, effectively 
shows the strength of the Society’s collection. 

The Spanish American collection, which includes 
Mexico, West Indies, Central America and South 
America, today comprises about 12,000 titles, omitting 
newspapers. It is especially strong in the early 
printed items, but comparatively weak in the Euro- 
pean literature of the subject and in modern books. 
During the last ten years, as pressing needs have been 
considered in filling more used collections, less attempt 
has been made to secure Spanish Americana. Other 
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libraries in the vicinity, such as Harvard, Yale and the 
New York Public Library, have been gathering large 
Spanish American collections, and our efforts have been 
spent in acquiring the literature of other fields, for 
which we have had more call. If our collection were 
further developed, it would seem advisable to specialize 
in early Spanish American printing, since few, if any, 
libraries are intensively collecting along this line. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The Library has always been strong in early Ameri- 
can literature. Because of its policy of acquiring 
every printed item before 1820, it was obvious that a 
great proportion of the titles in fiction, poetry and 
plays should be included. Bibliographies which at- 
tempt to locate copies, such as Wegelin’s recent 
“American Poetry, 1650-1820,’ shows the leading 
position of the Library in this field, But not until 
1926 was any attempt made to collect the American 
literature of the last one hundred years. In the 
Librarian’s Report for October 1926, attention was 
called to the need of such a collection and the work of 
supplying the deficiency was then begun. Using 
Foley’s ‘‘ Bibliography of American Authors” as a 
basis, a list of 315 authors, most of whom flourished 
before 1900, was made up, represented by 7,700 titles. 
In four years about 4,000 of these titles have been 
acquired. Two small, but valuable collections of 
presentation copies formed by Alice Morse Earle and 
Rev. Herbert E. Lombard, came to the Library through 
gift; from Mr. Charles H. Taylor came his Melville 
and Cooper collections, as well as numerous other 
important titles; and Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., always 
a good friend to the Society, constantly gave financial 
support to increase the purchases. But the great 
proportion of the present collection was obtained by 
examining hundreds of lists from book dealers, the 
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perusal of all auction catalogues and the writing of 
numerous letters to the authors themselves or to their 
descendants. Only first editions were sought, or | 
later editions if revised or enlarged by the authors, also | 
occasional editions made notable by illustration or fine 
printing. After this collection of arbitrarily selected 
authors is completed as far as it can be, a new list of 
thirty or forty writers who have flourished since 1900 
will be made, and the same method of collecting applied 
to them. Already the collection has been much used 
by historians of literature and will be increasingly 
valuable as it more nearly approaches completion. 


GENEALOGIES 


Frequent reference to genealogies has been made in 
the Librarian’s Reports during the past twenty years! 
and much effort has been given to completing the 
collection. There has been no especial attempt to 
foster genealogical study and the Library answers no 
genealogical queries through correspondence, referring 
all querists to the special genealogical libraries. The 
collection has been built up primarily because of its 
immense biographical, not to mention, historical, 
value. The number of separately printed American 
genealogies now in the collection is 6054, with about 
as many more volumes of a genealogical nature, such 
as periodicals, registers and collective genealogies. 
It is one of the half dozen largest genealogical collec- 
tions in the country, and could be even more strength- 
ened by additional effort and correspondence, rather 
than by money. 


War History 


Since 1900 the Society has possessed the John and 
Eliza Davis Fund for the purchase of literature relating 
to the Civil War, amounting now to $4900. As a 


1See especially the Proceedings for October 1910, page 389; October 1916, page 233; and 
October 1922, page 255. 
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result, the Library has a fairly good Civil War collec- 
tion, including the standard books, most of the 
regimental histories and many of the rare and ephem- 
eral contemporary pamphlets. It also has a notably 
good collection of the literature of slavery. Although 
this is an important collection, for some reason it is 
little used, perhaps because so many other libraries 
have equally as good, if not better, collections. 
Possibly the time has not yet arrived for an intensive 
study of the Civil War. The collection of Civil War 
and slavery now numbers 2,700 volumes and 2,200 
pamphlets. 


JOURNALISM AND PRINTING 


The Society has always been interested in the sub- 
ject of journalism, printing and book publication. It 
possessed most of the important volumes on these 
subjects, but it was due to the gift of the Charles H. 
Taylor collection in 1915 that the Library assumed 
real eminence in this field. Following the gift, Mr. 
Taylor has continued to send to the Library everything 
which he could collect or purchase, relating to the 
subject, until today the Library has nearly 3,000 titles 
concerning the history of printing, the mechanics of 
presses and type, the history of newspapers, biog- 
raphies of printers and journalists, libel trials, 
advertising and other allied subjects. This collection 
is placed in a special alcove, and although not entirely 
catalogued, is arranged for quick reference under the 
names of authors. Although it relates solely to the 
American field, there is also a remarkable collection of 
early English type-specimen books! inherited from the 
printing-office of Isaiah Thomas. 


CHILDREN’s Books 


Although Isaiah Thomas, the founder of the Society, 
was the most noted printer of children’s books of his 


1Listed in Proceedings for October, 1921, pp. 283-286. 
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day, he apparently did not consider these little 
publications of sufficient importance to be preserved in 
his library. Of the sixty-two different juvenile titles 
published by him, only eight were in this library at the 
time of his death. Nor did his collection or that 
owned by the Library contain many of the publica- 
tions of other printers, the few exceptions being the 
very early pre-Revolutionary issues or occasional 
examples which drifted into the Library through gift. 
About twenty years ago there began to be an in- 
creased interest in children’s books, which were found 
to possess literary and educational value; but then the 
collector came to realize that such books, because of the 
circumstance of their use by children, had seldom been 
saved and were difficult to obtain. Of course the 
Library experienced this same difficulty, but by pe- 
rusal of countless catalogues and purchase of almost 
everything offered, the collection rapidly increased. 
Aided by the gifts and constant interest of the late 
Dr. Nichols, by subsequent donations from Mr. 
Charles E. Goodspeed, and by the discovery of a 
century old collection in a Worcester County farmhouse 
hundreds of titles were acquired.! 

The number of children’s books now in the Library 
is about 2800, practically all dating before 1870. 
About 1500 of these, dating from 1820 to 1870, are in 
an uncatalogued section, arranged alphabetically, and 
the remainder mostly dating before 1820, are cata- 
logued and in the general library. 


BrsLEs, HYMNOLOGY AND PSALMODY 


The Library has always been strong in American 
Bibles, prayer books, hymnology and psalmody, there- 
fore every attempt has been made in recent years to 
acquire titles in these subjects. No large collection, 
excepting possibly a portion of the Rev. John Wright 


1The Librarian’s Report for October 1927 printed a list of some of the rare eighteenth 
century children’s books, as well as a complete bibliography of the Isaiah Thomas issues. 
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Library, sold at auction in 1911, has been obtained and 
practically all of the additions have been made through 
buying from sales catalogues and soliciting gifts from 
private owners. The collection of Bibles now num- 
bers 1280 volumes, including 320 foreign Bibles, 340 
American Bibles before 1820 and 620 after 1820. The 
early American Bibles include the Eliot Indian Bible 
and all the rare issues published by Saur, Aitken, and 
other eighteenth century printers. 

The collection devoted to the Book of Common 
Prayer and other liturgical books numbers 278 volumes, 
nearly all American. 

The Hymnology and Psalmody, without music, 
numbers 1005 volumes, almost equally divided be- 
tween those before 1820 and those after 1820. 

The Psalmody with music and the song books with 
music number 2175 volumes, nearly all before 1880, 
and very strong in the period previous to 1820. 


ALMANACS 


The Almanac Collection numbers about 20,000 
almanacs, an increase from 4,000 almanacs owned by 
the Society in 1908. From the very beginning, the 
interest of the late Dr. Nichols in the subject, brought 
about many acquisitions. The first large purchase 
was made at the Pennypacker Sale in November 1908, 
when over 500 almanacs were obtained. In 1910 
another large collection was purchased intact from 
Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles in London. In 1914, a 
collection of over 200 Pennsylvania-German almanacs 
were purchased from a Philadelphia dealer. In 
1917, one of the largest private collections in the 
country, that owned by Herbert L. Hapgood of Athol, 
Mass., was purchased outright, adding about 1000 
almanacs to the collection and leaving about 3500 
duplicates for disposal. In 1925 came one of the most 
important gifts ever received by the Society, the 
American almanac collection of Samuel Lyman 
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Munson of Albany. This added to the Society’s 
collection about 5200 almanacs. Since that time, 
many smaller purchases have been made so that the 
collection numbers nearly 20,000 almanacs and reg- 
isters, which include Canadian, Mexican, West 
Indian and South American files, and English al- 
manacs printed as far as the year 1783. During the 
last few years the Society has published bibliographies 
of the almanacs of each of the New England States as 
far as 1850 and encouraged the publication of a Check- 
list of New York Almanacs. It also published George E. 
Littlefield’s “Notes on the Calendar and the Almanac,” 
V. H. Paltsits’s “Almanacs of Roger Sherman” and 
also an “Account of American Almanacs,” prepared 
by the Librarian. The entire collection of United 
States almanacs is satisfactorily catalogued and is 
shelved neatly in boxes in a special room devoted to 
the purpose. The collection has been much used, 
chiefly because of its comprehensiveness, by writers 
working on such subjects as American literature, 
humor, travel and early printing. 


ScHOOL-BOOKS 


The collection of school-books has been trebled in 
the last twenty years until it now amounts to about 
14,000 volumes. Except for some of the rare eight- 
eenth century titles, most of these have come in 
through gift or possibly an occasional purchase of a 
large collection, such as a lot of 2,500 volumes obtained 
from George E. Littlefield’s stock in 1917. The scope 
of the collection is to obtain everything on the subject 
printed in this country before 1821, all school-books 
by American authors, even in varying editions, from 
1820 to 1870, and after that only outstanding works. 
The vast numbers of recent and modern text-books 
have not been accepted. The collection has been 
extensively used, especially in the field of bibliography 
and the history of education. In the Proceedings 
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for October 1913, pages 207-213, an annotated list of 
important early school-books was published. 


GOVERNMENT DocuMENTS 


By a special Act of Congress in 1814, the Society 
was made the recipient of all documents printed and 
distributed by the United States Government. With 
this early start it was but natural that the Library 
should possess one of the largest American collections. 
In 1906 the Society was inadvertently omitted from 
the distribution by the Superintendent of Documents 
then in charge. It was not until 1911 that, through 
the efforts of Senator Lodge, the error was remedied, 
the Library returned to the list and as many as possible 
of the missing volumes restored. Therefore, the 
Library has nearly everything issued by the Govern- 
ment in regular series, and many of the occasional 
publications issued by departments but not intended 
for distribution. Considerable effort has been made 
in the last twenty years to secure the documents, 
pamphlets and even broadsides issued by the first 
fourteen Congresses, so that the Library now has 
2,000 pieces in this early period. 

Numerically the entire Government collection con- 
tains about 18,000 volumes and 30,000 pamphlets. In 
1913 the collection was arranged and numbered in con- 
formity with the 1911 Checklist of Public Documents. 
The documents of the last ten years, however, have not 
been so arranged or classified and this is one of the 
large undertakings remaining to be done. 


State DocuMENTS 


The Library has a strong and comprehensive collec- 
tion of all State laws, compilations and journals 
previous to 1820. It is very nearly complete for the 
New England States, and except for the journals is 
passably fair for all of the other States. For the laws 
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and journals of the various States since 1820, it is 
remarkably complete for New England, New York and ) 
Pennsylvania, but has little for the remainder of the | 
States. For the great mass of documents issued by : 
State departments, it has only attempted to collect 
for Massachusetts. The collecting of State docu- 
ments is a tremendous task and should properly be 
left to the State libraries and the law libraries. This 
Library should be content with developing and 
completing the early period before 1820, and perhaps 
preserve the regular series of laws issued by the 
New England States. This collection today numbers 
about 8,000 volumes and 6,000 pamphlets. 


BooKPLATES 


The present collection of 25,000 American book- 
plates, the largest yet gathered, was begun in 1914 by 
the presentation by Rev. Herbert E. Lombard of his 
own collection of 2800 examples. In 1916 the James 
Terry collection of Hartford was purchased, adding 
over 5000 plates, and in the same year the Society 
bought what it needed from the Henry C. Eno Sale in 
New York. In 1919 the Frank E. Marshall collection 
of Philadelphia was purchased, adding 3700 plates, 
and in 1920 came the Nathaniel Paine collection of 
nearly 1000 plates. It should be added that all of 
the above purchases were not made from our limited 
general funds, but were secured through gifts by 
members. 

For American countries beyond the United States, 
there are about 1,000 Canadian plates, chiefly the gift 
of Stanley Harrod of Toronto in 1920, a fair Mexican 
collection mostly purchased of Nicolas Leén at various 
times, and a fine West Indian collection obtained from 
an English book dealer in 1928. Modern American 
engravers are remarkably represented in practically 
complete collections of Edwin D. French, given by 
Mrs. French in 1919 and by John Woodbury in 1920; 
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and of the late Sidney L. Smith, described in another 
part of the present library report. Other artists, 
such as Spenceley, Macdonald, Hopson and scores of 
others, are well represented. The showing of early 
American plates is impressive. Of the ten seven- 
teenth century dated plates known, there are seven 
included. Of the 995 plates listed by C. D. Allen in 
his standard work on the subject, there are 801 in the 
collection, also over a thousand more plates which 
might have been included by Allen. In addition, 
there is the invaluable series of biographical and his- 
torical notes on bookplates gathered by Terry, by 
Marshall and by Allen, all preserved to be of use in the 
preparation of a new checklist of early American plates 
which some day will be published. An excellent article 
on the Society’s bookplate collection was written 
by Mr. Lombard for the ‘‘Bookplate Quarterly” of 
April 1918, and was reprinted in the Librarian’s 
Report for October of that year. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


One of the chief aims of the Society in its early years 
was to obtain for preservation all manuscripts, whether 
in groups or single documents, that were historically 
important. The first Donation Book, begun in 1812, 
shows frequent entries of gifts of manuscripts, and the 
appeals of Isaiah Thomas, William Lincoln and 
Christopher C. Baldwin resulted in the acquisition of 
some very important collections. The first serious 
attempt to arrange and catalogue the manuscripts was 
in 1907 when Charles H. Lincoln of Worcester and 
formerly of the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress, began upon a systematic rearrangement 
of the entire collection, grouping important series of 
papers under a subject or the name of an individual, 
and starting upon a card index of such groups. In 1909 
Mr. Lincoln estimated that the manuscripts in the 
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Library numbered about 35,000 pieces... During the 
three years in which he was attached to the Library, 
Mr. Lincoln indexed or calendared about 9000 cards, 
representing some 12,000 manuscripts, and covering 
the Craigie, Curwen, Isaiah Thomas, Bentley, Baldwin, 
French and Indian War. Enoch Lincoln, American 
Revolution, Worcester, William Paine, and Pliny 
Merrick Papers, and also about 2000 letters among 
the Miscellaneous Papers. This was excellent work 
and was abandoned only because of lack of funds. 

In 1926, Mr. Charles 8. Hale of Worcester was 
engaged by the Society to rearrange and make 
available the entire collection of manuscripts. Form- 
erly most of the manuscripts, except those bound in 
volumes, were shelved in portfolios which were difficult 
to untie and were far from dustproof. An approved 
style of cardboard box was acquired, capable of holding 
half a dozen groups of papers encased in manila 
folders, and gradually the collections, some of which 
for many years had been quite inaccessible, were prop- 
erly classified. The Salisbury papers, with about 
30,000 pieces, the Society’s century old correspond- 
ence with about 32,000 pieces, the Larned Papers, 
4500 in number, and the Jennison Biographical 
Papers, 9000 in number, were but a few of the 
collections made available for use. The general mis- 
cellaneous collection, about 70,000 pieces, filled 163 
boxes. In all, 371 boxes, with about 165,000 papers, 
have so far been filed. Possibly 80,000 more papers 
remain to be arranged, which would make the total 
collection number approximately a quarter of a million 
pieces. In addition, there are 1700 bound volumes 
and portfolios of manuscripts and some 500 early 
ledgers and account books. 

All of Mr. Hale’s work so far has any in the line of 
arranging and shelving the manuscripts properly, 
identifying and dating many papers and generally 


'See detailed descriptions of manuscript collections in 1909 ‘‘ Hand-book of Informa- 
tion,”’ also “ Bibliographical Society of America Papers,” vol. 4, pp. 59-72. 
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making the larger collections available. No calen- 
daring or indexing has been recently done, except in 
the case of the Mathew Carey Account Books, thirty- 
four volumes, 1785-1821, for which a name index, 
with 5300 names and over 25,000 references, was made 
in 1928. 


Maps 


The Society’s collection of American maps numbers 
about 5000 examples. It is rather weak in the maps of 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, passably fair 
in eighteenth century maps and strongest in the maps, 
especially those of a local nature, of the early nine- 
teenth century. Probably it has the best collection 
of New England town and county maps. No particu- 
lar effort has been made to complete the collection, 
except to accept all the offers which have been made 
through gift or exchange. Due to the interest and 
ability of Mr. Waldo Lincoln, a card catalogue was 
completed in 1911, and all the maps were arranged in a 
long series of flat steel drawers, especially constructed 
for the purpose. All large maps were removed from 
the rollers and cut into sections of a maximum size of 
36 by 24 inches. The collection is in excellent condi- 
tion, well arranged and indexed, and only awaits one 
or two large accessions and some energy spent in 
developing and completing it to make it one of the 
more notable collections of the country. 


ENGRAVINGS AND PRINTS 


The collection of American engraving, compared 
with other large collections, is strong chiefly in the 
early period. The Society has by far the largest 
known collection of Revere’s engraving, nearly all of 
the Pelham mezzotints, and most of the work done by 
Turner, Hurd, Callender, Doolittle, Maverick, Tanner 
and Tiebout. It lacks much of that done by Dawkins 
and Saint Memin. For the nineteenth century 
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engravers its collection is only passably fair, due 
partly to the fact that in the nearby Worcester Art 
Museum is the comprehensive Goodspeed collection 
which, by the way, if incorporated with our own, would 
form undoubtedly the best collection in the country. 
Mr. Taylor’s lithograph collection, generously pre- 
sented by him in 1928, is outstanding, and the book- 
plates, a very important feature of American engraving, 
are elsewhere referred to in this Report. Much could 
be done to build up the collection of engravings and 
prints, to make it of use to the historical student, but 
this could well be deferred pending the possible con- 
solidation of the two Worcester collections. 


BROADSIDES AND EPHEMERA 


The Library has a collection of about 8000 broad- 
sides, with 2,500 dating previous to the year 1800. 
The Revolutionary broadsides are rather notable, 
with 65 issues, for example, in the year 1775. This is 
one collection which can never even approach com- 
pleteness, for the largest gathering of broadsides in the 
country would not constitute one per cent of the vast 
total issued. All that a library can do is to acquire 
all that is offered to it, especially in large lots, and try 
to obtain singly the important issues. The broad- 
sides are arranged in manila folders, filed chronological- 
ly in flat drawers in a steel case. In the collection 
should be included numerically about 1500 poetical 
broadsides which are shelved in the main library. 

Few libraries in the country have attempted so 
much as this Society, to collect and preserve the 
ephemera of printed matter. Such subjects as en- 
graved portraits and views, stereoscope and post card 
views, engraved letter-heads, theatre programs, dinner 
menus, telegraph forms, railroad tickets, rewards of 
merit, calendars, valentines, election ballots, sil- 
houetts and cartoons are represented in such large 
numbers that they are valuable for comprehensive 
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study to those who are interested in the by-ways of 
social history. It does not mean that we collect the 
vast modern output in such material, for it is primarily 
the early items that we collect, those that illustrate 
the various subjects in the beginnings of their use. 


MvusEuM 


In its early days the Society, as one of the few in the 
country devoted to antique objects, gathered a large 
and very miscellaneous collection of relics and curios. 
Gradually its officers realized that a national library 
which did not pretend to museum activity, was not 
the proper custodian of all these relics, especially in 
view of the fact that important organizations had been 
established for the express purpose of scientifically 
gathering objects of antiquarian interest. In 1877, 
several relics, including an Indian mummy, were 
deposited with the Smithsonian Institution. In 1886 
and in 1892 a number of relics, chiefly the wearing 
apparel of native races and other curios of a perishable 
nature, were transferred to the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge, and a large number of relics solely of 
Worcester interest, were placed in the recently 
established museum of the Worcester Historical 
Society, then called the Worcester Society of Antiquity. 
In 1910, just previous to the removal of the library to 
its present building, the Society exchanged with the 
Peabody Museum the remainder of its ethnological 
and archaeological relics and sent to other depositories 
various plaster casts and statues, mostly of non- 
American interest. It retained a few important his- 
torical relics for exhibition purposes and, of course, all 
its fine specimens of colonial furniture which are one of 
the present building’s most attractive features. 

What might be considered a museum exhibit is the 
Society’s collection of portraits. This is an important 
feature and should be developed as opportunity occurs. 
The collection consists of the portraits of the Presidents 
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and Librarians of the Society, portraits of noted Ameri- 
cans and portraits painted by colonial artists. As wall 
space is limited, portraits which are merely local in 
character or do not come within any of the above 
categories, are not accepted. The portraits have all 
come to the Society by gift and it should be remarked 
that the portraits now most needed are those of two of 
the Society’s Presidents, Senator Hoar and Edward 
Everett Hale, and also portraits painted by early 
American artists, especially by Stuart, Blackburn, 
Trumbull and Jarvis, of whom we have no examples. 
In 1908 all of the portraits were cleaned and restored, 
and at the same time the colonial furniture was 
properly labelled, except for a few pieces which even 
the oldest of traditions failed to assign to the original 
owners. An annotated checklist of the portraits, 
prepared by Mr. Lincoln, was printed in the Pro- 
ceedings in October 1923. 

Of miscellaneous collections of a museum nature, 
there is the comprehensive collection of Staffordshire 
Pottery donated by Mrs. Emma DeF. Morse in 1913, 
and acquired not for its ceramic interest, but because it 
formed an important study in early American views. 
The Society has no notable collection of American 
coinage, except for a fair showing in the ‘“‘hard-time”’ 
tokens of 1837, in the tokens of the Civil War,! and 
in the ordinary series of United States coins since 1790. 
It has no collection of United States postage stamps, 
although this will be remedied by a gift which has 
been promised by one of our members. 


In finally closing this Librarian’s Report for 1930, I 
cannot help but think of the pleasant relations I have 
had with the staff, with all its changes of personnel, for 
twenty-two years. Only two members of the present 
staff, the Assistant Librarian, Mrs. Reynolds, and the 
superintendent of the building, Mr. Fenner, were here 


"Described in the Librarian's Report for October 1914, page 247. 
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when I came to the Library in 1908. Mrs. Reynolds, 
who had entered the service of the Library in 1881, 
carries on today the spirit and prestige of the Society of 
the days of Charles Deane, George Bancroft, Justin 
Winsor, Senator Hoar, Edward Everett Hale and the 
elder Stephen Salisbury. Not a single member on 
the roll of the Society in 1883 is now living, as the 
senior member of the Society, John Bach McMaster 
of Philadelphia, was not elected to membership until 
1884. This connection which Mrs. Reynolds has with 
that past to which I look back with reverence, has al- 
ways impressed me deeply and has many times been of 
the greatest service to me in building recent projects 
upon the experiences of my predecessors. Her value 
to the Society has increased with every year and we all 
hope that even after fifty years’ connection with the 
Society, she will continue to serve the Library to 
which she has given so large a portion of her life. Al- 
though perhaps I am only changing in the Society from 
one position to another, yet I know that I shall miss the 
constant daily contact with the entire library staff. It 
is a source of satisfaction to look back over the twenty- 
two years and to realize that I have always had help 
and encouragement from every worker in the Library, 
that never in all this time can I remember a single 
instance of dissension or disagreement. Such a spirit 
of co-operation makes work a joy and is the greatest 
element in any progress that may have been made. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE BriGHaM, 
Librarian. 
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VAN BRAAM HOUCKGEEST, 
AN EARLY AMERICAN COLLECTOR 


BY HENRY W. KENT 


O THE student of international relations the 

following story of certain details connected with 
an almost forgotten embassy made by the Dutch East 
India Company in 1794 and 1795 might not seem of 
sufficient importance to be recalled. But since through 
these details the new-born American Republic found a 
place in the episode and its people were first made 
aware of the economic importance of a nation whose 
good will Europeans had long before sought to culti- 
vate and whose art had a strong influence upon that of 
Europe, especially in the eighteenth century, it may 
not be amiss to repeat the tale. 

The United States comes into the story in the person 
of the second in command of the Embassy in question, 
André Everard Van Braam Houckgeest. Van Braam 
was a native of Holland and later, by naturalization, 
an American citizen, who by study during a period of 
residence in China acquired the knowledge of that 
country which enabled him to write with understand- 
ing the account of the journey of the Embassy from 
Canton to Peking which was later to be published in 
Philadelphia to the honor of book making in this 
country. 

The life of Van Braam was one of interest, and 
worthy of attention, but it is his book that is most 
remarkable, especially in its illustrations prepared as 
corroborative evidence of the truthfulness of his 
narrative. These latter represent a side of authorship 
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which, except in the case of Audubon, I do not know 
to have been anywhere equally developed. 

For an account of Van Braam’s life we are indebted 
chiefly, as all his biographers have been, to Moreau de 
Saint Méry, the editor, printer, and publisher of his 
book, who undoubtedly received his facts from Van 
Braam himself. In his Advertisement to the book! 
Moreau says that “it is to shew the well-informed 
reader what confidence he may place in the Travels 
now submitted to his inspection, that the Editor has 
thought it advisable to give him some idea of the 
character of the person who presents them to the 
public.’ I shall draw upon this statement in the 
following paragraphs, adding certain details which 
have come to light since it was written. 

“*M. André Everard Van Braam Houckgeest, born 
in 1739, in the province of Utrecht, in Holland, first 
served his country in the Dutch navy, in which two of 
his brothers . . . have more than once displayed 
great talents, and have both obtained the rank of 
Admiral, as a just reward for their services.’’* Quitting 
the Navy in 1758, he went to China as a supercargo of 
the Dutch East India Company, living at Macao and 
Canton until 1773, when he returned to Guelderland in 
Holland, to remain there until 1783. As Moreau 
elegantly puts it: ‘‘At the last-mentioned epoch, the 
Independence of America had just been solemnly 
acknowledged by the powers of the old world. This 
event, which re-echoed throughout Europe, and 


1Voyage de l’ Ambassade de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales Hollandaises, vera I’ Emp- 
ereur de la Chine, dans les Annés 1794 & 1795 . . . Le tout tiré du Journal d’ André 
Everard Van Braam Houckgeest . . . Publié en Francais par M. L. E. Moreau de Saint- 
Méry. Philadelphia, 1798. References to Van Braam’s book are made to this edition, 
but the text of the quotations is taken from the English edition of 1798, published under 
the title: An Authentic Account of the Embassy of the Dutch East-India Company to the 
Court of the Emperor of China, in the Year 1794.and 1796 . . . Taken from the Journal of 
André Everard Van Braam . . . Translated from the original of M. L. E. Moreau de 
Saint-Méry. With a correct chart of the Route. London: Printed by R. Phillips, No. 71, 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard, 1798. Footnote page references are given to both editions. 


2Van Braam, Voyage, English ed., vol. I., p. viii; French ed., vol. I., p. vi. 
‘Ibid, English ed., vol. I, p. viii; French ed., vol. I, pp. vi-vii. 
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awakened ideas almost as new as itself,’’! inspired Van 
Braam with an interest in this country, as did no 
doubt, also, the general unrest of the times and the 
strife of political factions by which his own country 
was then torn. He had evidenced his interest in what 
was going on here as early as 1777, in a letter to 
Franklin written from Zutphen en Guckne, in which 
he makes application for the appointment in the Army 
of three young men, lieutenants in the Dutch service. 
Here he says: 

‘‘T must tell you, Monsieur, in the first place, that I 
am entirely devoted to the Americans and to their 
cause, and so I learn of all their advantages with joy 
as if all that were my own good fortune. And with all 
my heart I congratulate you, Monsieur, on the victory 
won by the brave General Gates. May the Supreme 
Lord give grace to General Washington to give a 
similar fate to the head of the English army in Phila- 
delphia, so that America may achieve her liberty in 
spite of her enemies. I drink sometimes to the health 
of your brave general and my heart forms a thousand 
wishes for his well-being and for the prosperity of his 
armies. ’”? 

Van Braam dedicated his book to ‘‘ His Excellency, 
George Washington, President of the United States of 
America,”’ in the following sententious words, ex- 
pressive of more than the usual emotion of an author 
looking for a patron: ‘‘ Permit me then to address the 
homage of my veneration to the virtues which in your 
Excellency afford so striking a resemblance between 
Asia and America. I cannot show myself more worthy 
of the title of Citizen of the United States, which is 
become my adopted country, than by paying a just 
tribute to the Chief, whose principles and sentiments 
are calculated to procure them a duration equal to that 
of the Chinese Empire.’ To show still farther his 


*American Philosophical Society, vol. 62, p. 59 (original letter). 
*Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. I, p. vi; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. iii. 
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admiration for the President we may cite the gift which 
he made at a later time to Martha Washington of what 
in her will she describes as a ‘‘set of tea china that was 
given me by Mr. Van Braam, every piece having 
M. W. on it.”? We may shrewdly conclude that Van 
Braam, took an early opportunity to use his knowledge 
of commercial opportunities in China to good advan- 
tage in advancing his position at Mount Vernon. 

In the year 1783 Van Braam was appointed Consul 
at Charleston, South Carolina, where he took up his 
residence the same year and became a merchant and a 
cultivator of rice. He had a place of business on East 
Bay near Elliott Street, and he seems to have owned 
the Stuart House on the corner of Tradd and Orange 
Streets. He is said to have owned a plantation on the 
Cooper River, although there is no record of such 
ownership, and to have introduced some new methods 
of rice culture and pounding,? to which he himself 
refers in his book. Speaking of rice mills in China and 
their slow working, he says: ‘‘In 1786, when I was a 
planter in that state [South Carolina], I had con- 
structed a machine according to my own ideas. Two 
horses set it in motion, and each of its pestles struck 
four and twenty strokes in a minute; on which account 
it was considered as a great improvement. ’’ 

Van Braam was naturalized in March or April, 
1784,‘ and as Moreau says “‘was living there in peace 


1Lossing, B. J., Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife of George Washington, New 
York, 1886, p. 338. The will of Martha Washington is here quoted in its entirety. 

Van Braam Houckgeest has been confused by some with Jacob van Braam (or Bramm), 
a friend of Washington's youth, who taught him fencing, and the gift has been assumed 
to be his. Jacob, however, was later suspected of treason to the American cause, and it 
seems improbable that Martha Washington should have treasured his gift, while Van 
Braam Houckgeest entertained Washington in Philadelphia and was amply able to give 
Mrs. Washington such a present. 

2South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, vol. XTX, p. 109, note. In the 
Charleston Columbian Herald of Jan. 27, 1785 is a long advertisement of goods imported 
and sold by Van Braam at No. 42 Bay. He had formed a partnership with James Johnston 
and William Joyner in April 1784 which was dissolved, after considerable dispute, in 
April 1785. See Columbian Herald June 13 and July 13, 1785. 

*Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. II, p. 286; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. 430. 


‘South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, vol. XIX, pp. 109-110, note. 
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and happiness when one of these dreadful fatalities 
[diphtheria] of which the climate of that province 
affords but too many examples, deprived him, in the 
course of a single month, of four of his children.’” 
This event and business losses led him to accept a 
proposal which now came to him from the Dutch East 
India Company through his brother, Jean Pieter, to go 
back again to Canton as commercial director for the 
Company, and he returned there by way of Holland in 
1788. 

Besides his work, Van Braam devoted himself 
systematically to the study of the country and its 
people in all their aspects. We must listen again to the 
fluent Moreau discourse on this point: 

‘“‘A knowledge of several countries and a consequent 
habit of observing their opposite characters, inspired 
M. Van Braam with a desire of more attentively 
examining all that he was allowed to see of China. 
With this desire was combined that rational curiosity 
which seeks to penetrate into mysteries under which it 
imagines useful truths to lie concealed; and, lastly, 
that sentiment so natural to a European, of wishing to 
acquire further knowledge of a nation of which the 
little already known furnishes matter of so much well- 
founded astonishment.’’? An unrivalled opportunity 
for the extension of his study was opened to him with 
the expedition to Peking which was now proposed. 

We will allow Van Braam to explain the purpose of 
this embassy, as he does in the opening pages of his 
book: ‘‘On the 2d of April, 1794, at noon, a visit was 
paid me by the Namheuyan [Mandarin of Justice] of 
the city of Quang-tcheou-fou (commonly called Quang- 
tong, and by the French Canton), accompanied by the 
merchant Monqua, Chief of the Cohang [company of 
merchants]. After the usual civilities, the mandarin, 
whom Monqua served as an interpreter, informed me 
that he was sent by the Tsong-tou [Viceroy governing a 

1Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. I, p. ix; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. viii. 
‘Ibid, Eng. ed., vol. I, p. x; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. ix. 
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province], who wished to know whether the Dutch 
East-India Company would not adopt the idea of 
sending a Deputy to Pe-king, to congratulate the 
Emperor on the anniversary of his accession to the 
Throne, which his Majesty was going to celebrate for 
the sixtieth time.”! The Commissaries General took 
the matter under advisement, and in due course 
determined to send the deputation. This was the 
third embassy undertaken by the Dutch, and the 
eleventh in the history of Chinese relations with the 
outside world. The first deputation was organized by 
the Russians under Backoff in 1654; the second was 
made by the Dutch in 1655-1656; and the third by the 
Dutch in 1664. The Russians made a second visit in 
1692-1694, and three more before Van Braam’s time; 
and the English in 1792-1794, so that such embassies 
were not unknown before this one, nor was Van 
Braam’s book the first to describe them. In one 
respect, however, the present embassy and the present 
author were unique, and that was in the collection of 
drawings made to illustrate the book, which will be 
described more fully later. 

The personnel of the embassy consisted of Isaac 
Titsing, Counsellor in Ordinary to the Dutch East 
India Company, Ambassador; Van Braam, heretofore 
Chief of the Direction of the Company, second in the 
embassy, with a commission of Ambassador in sur- 
vivorship; a Secretary to the Embassy; a physician; a 
companion to Van Braam; two interpreters; a ma- 
chinist; a private secretary to the Ambassador; two 
maitres d’hétel; a European servant; two Malay 
servants; and, lastly, a bodyguard consisting of a 
sergeant, a drummer, a fifer, and nine soldiers. 

Upon his appointment, Van Braam immediately 
resigned his position in the Factory, and proceeded to 
devote himself to his new duties, which he construed, 
with satisfaction, to include the writing of an account 


1Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. I, pp. 1-2; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. i. 
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of all he saw and heard and all that befell. He makes 
his own explanation of this, in the Introduction to the 
book which resulted, as follows: ‘‘A journey from 
Canton to the City of Pe-king, where the Imperial 
Court resides—a journey made across parts of the 
Empire of China, which never yet were marked with 
the footstep of an European, and where his inquisitive 
eye never yet had an opportunity of making the 
smallest observation, cannot but be highly interesting 
to the Public, both in Europe, and throughout the 
United States of America . . . In this hope it was 
that I undertook to write a relation of that Journey, 
and that I made a point with myself of committing to 
paper, with the least possible delay, everything I 
should see and observe, in order that I might give a 
faithful description of it to my countrymen. 

‘Whenever I travelled by water, I had my Journal 
always on the table, that everything might be noted 
down in it at the very moment of its occurrence. ’”! 

On October 21, 1794, the company left Canton and 
returned in May (?) of the following year. For what 
befell the voyagers, I must refer you to Van Braam’s 
book, but I cannot refrain from quoting certain 
passages referring to the Emperor in whose honor the 
embassy was undertaken, Ch’ien Lung, who was, 
perhaps, the greatest of all Chinese rulers, and who 
was to resign as sovereign in 1795, in his eighty- 
seventh year. Of him it has been said: ‘‘ His rule was 
autocracy at its best, when a large-minded, brave and 
gifted monarch wholeheartedly devotes his talents to 
the service of the State. Ch’ien Lung was master of 
the arts of war no less than of those of peace, and the 
Chinese Empire reached its widest expansion during 
hisreign . . . Ch’ien Lung was a great patron of the 
arts, himself a poet and calligrapher and a determined 
collector of antiques. The Catalogue of the Imperial 
Collection of bronzes compiled by his orders ranks as a 


1Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. I, pp. xvii-xviii; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. xlv. 
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classic on this subject; and poems of his composition 
and in his style of calligraphy are occasionally seen on 
porcelain and jade.” 

Van Braam’s portrait of this old man is of real 
interest, not alone because of its vividness but also 
because of the rarity of such a first-hand description by 
a European. He says: 

‘‘His personal appearance exhibits all of the marks 
of old age, particularly his eyes. They are watery, and 
so weak that it is with difficulty he raises his eye-lids 
which hang down in folds, especially that of the left 
eye. He is in consequence obliged, whenever he 
wishes to look at anything that is not very close to 
him, to raise his head and even to throw it a little back. 
His cheeks are shrivelled and pendant. His beard, 
which is short, is very gray . . . His dress consists 
of clothes lined with fur, which appeared to me to be 
that of the sea-otter; and round his cap, which is 
sometimes ornamented with a large pearl, was a 
border of the same kind. In this season, as well as in 
all others, the Emperor’s dress is very plain, although 
he is served and honoured like a god.’”” 

Upon his return to Peking, Van Braam remained in 
Canton until December, 1795, when ‘“‘age . 
the success that attended his undertakings, the ties of 
nature, and those of friendship, at last induced him to 
quit Canton with a view to pass the rest of his days in 
the United States of America. He arrived at Philadel- 
phia on the 24th of April, 1796,’’* the journey having 
been made by vessel from Canton to Philadelphia as 
we learn from Claypoole’s American Daily Adver- 
tiser: ‘‘Arrived here the ship Lady Louisa, of New 
York, Captain Cooper, four months from Canton and 
two months from the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
came as a passenger, the owner M. A. E. Van Braam 
Houchgeest, and [sic] old citizen of America, late 


IR. L. Hobson, The Later Ceramic Wares of China, London, 1925, p. 74. 
*Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. I, pp. 240-241; Fr. ed., vol. I, pp. 180-181. 
‘Ibid, Eng. ed., vol. I, p. xii; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. xii. 
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Chief of the Dutch Direction in China, and second in 
the embassy of the Dutch company to the emperor 
at Pekin, with an intention to settle in that [sic] 
country of peace and happiness where he means to 
spend the remainder of his days. . . Five native 
Chinese have arrived in the Lady Louisa.”! He 
chose for his place of residence a location on the 
Delaware River, three miles below Bristol, and not 
far from Philadelphia, where he built a fine house in 
the Adam style surmounted by a Chinese pagoda 
from which were suspended silver bells. This he called 
“China Retreat.”” Van Braam seems to have had 
excellent taste in his houses, that in Charleston, still 
standing, giving evidence of this, and the new one is 
described as large, with many rooms elegantly fur- 
nished, a music-room being especially mentioned as 
having a vaulted roof, gilded and frescoed.? ‘China 
Retreat”’ is still in existence and in good condition.’ 
Changes have been made in the interior in some 
particulars, but not to the serious harm of the building. 
The descendants of the trees said to have been planted 
by Washington and Lafayette show where the originals 
stood. The house was furnished with a very consid- 
erable number of Chinese works of art, all carefully 
enumerated and described by Moreau. Among them 
was ‘‘a vase of rock crystal, supported by the trunk of 
a tree, and embellished with a garland of flowers . 

two pictures three feet long by two feet high, in each 
of which, upon a tree of brown sandal wood, orna- 
mented with branches, leaves, and flowers of different 
kinds, skillfully shaded, are fifty birds, making 
twenty-five couple, all of ivory, and coloured after 


1Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, April 28, 1796. 

°W. W. H. Davis, History of Bucks County, Pennsyleania, New York, 1905, vol. I, 
pp. 96-97. 

*An engraving of China Retreat appears in William Birch’s The Country Seats of the 
United States of North America, with Some Scenes Connected with Them, Springfield, 1808, 
and it is shown in a halftone reproduction in W. W. H. Davis's History of Bucks County, 
Pennsyloania, New York, 1905, vol. I. 

*Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. II, pp. 320-324; Fr. ed., vol. I, pp. xli—xliv. 
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nature,” a surtout de table representing ‘‘rocks inter- 
spersed with pagodas, human figures, bridges, trees, 
fruit, flowers, quadrupeds, birds, insects, etc.,’’ and 
a ‘“‘collection of more than a hundred figures and 
other articles all of bamboo, which shew to what 
extent sculpture is carried in China;” and a collection 
of copies made by Chinese painters from subjects 
originally. painted in Europe and particularly in 
France. ‘‘In short,’”’ says Moreau, ‘‘the furniture, 
ornaments, every thing at M. Van Braam’s reminds us 
of China,” an effect which must have been heightened 
by the presence of the native servants brought over 
with the collection. When the collection of drawings, 
or “‘copies,’’ was on exhibition for several months in 
Philadelphia, these men were in attendance, and 
Moreau says that ‘‘It was even impossible to avoid 
fancying ourselves in China, while surrounded at once 
by living Chinese, and by representations of their 
manners, their usages, their monuments, and their 
arts.” It should not be forgotten that before this 
time no such opportunity had ever been offered to 
Americans. 

Through his daughter, Van Braam’s social position 
was an excellent one. By her first marriage to Major 
Richard Brooke Roberts, U. S. A., he was allied to 
families of South Carolina, and by her second marriage 
to Captain Staats Morris, son of Lewis Morris, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, to those of 
Pennsylvania. He is said to have dispensed a generous 
hospitality, receiving many of the distinguished men of 
the day, among them Washington, Lafayette, and 
Talleyrand. The two pine trees already referred to, 
said to have been planted by Washington and Lafay- 
ette, are shown carefully protected by fences in the 
engraving of China Retreat. 

It was in 1796, on Talleyrand’s recommendation, 
that Moreau de Saint-Méry paid his first visit to Van 


1Van Braam, Voyage, Eng. ed., vol. I, p. xiii; Fr. ed., vol. I, p. xiii. 
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Braam at Bristol. He must have been impressed with 
what he saw because he was quick to put forward his 
claim as publisher of the Voyage, and he left the house 
with the manuscript, so to speak, under his arm, having 
“come to an agreement to edit the Journey, and to 
print and publish it. ’” 

Moreau himself was an unusually interesting person. 
Born in Fort Royal, Martinique, in 1750, he sought his 
legal training in Paris and became an avocat au parle- 
ment. Returning to San Domingo, he codified the 
laws of that island in a monumental publication of six 
volumes. Again in Paris, he became one of the 
Electeurs who assembled on April 26, 1789, and filled 
a notable part in the days that were to follow, until he 
incurred Robespierre’s hostility and was obliged to 
flee to the United States. He found his way to 
Philadelphia, where he opened a book-shop and 
printing establishment, and created a center much 
frequented by all of the French Emigrés who found 
refuge in that city, and by other distinguished visitors. 
He was a man of unusual character and interests and he 
attracted easily men of his kind, among them Talley- 
rand, Talon, the Duc de Noailles, de Beaumetz, 
Démeunier, La Colombe, La Rochefoucauld, the Duc 
de Liancourt, the Due d’Orléans, the future Louis 
Phillippe and his two brothers, and William Cobbett. 

Van Braam was fortunate in this association. Ac- 
complished, sympathetic, impressionable, Moreau was 
the ideal expositor for his author, and his editorship 
exhibits all of these qualities to a remarkable degree. 
Without his Advertisement, dates, and especially his 
notice of the collection of drawings, much, if not all, of 
the vivacity which enlivens the book would be missing. 

Moreau also kept a most mteresting dairy,? but he 
says little in it of the progress of his work on the Van 


1Voyage auz Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique, 1793-1798, by Moreau de Saint -Méry, edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 8. L. Mims, New Haven, 1913, p. 222. The transla- 
tion is the author's. 


*The Voyage auz Etats-Unis already mentioned. 
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Braam book. He records visits to and from his 
author from time to time during the period between 
1796 and 1798. Once he took Volney for a call, and on 
July 3, 1796, he went to the Chinese Retreat with 
Cazenove. He says, “‘I slept there, and the next day 
M. Van Braam took me to Bristol to a dinner (federal 
frolic) for the anniversary of Independence Day of the 
United States.” Once, “‘at his earnest entreaty,” he 
took Van Braam to see M. d’Orléans.? M. de Lian- 
court invited Van Braam to dinner one day, and 
Moreau accompanied him. 

Under date of October 6, 1797, Moreau speaks of the 
book in the entry: ‘‘The Leyden Gazette of this date 
announces that the first volume of Van Braam’s work 
is in Amsterdam and that the second will follow it 
soon.’”* On March 17, 1798, he says: ‘‘M. Van 
Braam dispatched to England the first volume of his 
Journey, of which I was the editor, but the ship was 
taken and the volume was sold in France. Garnery 
published it in two volumes, in octavo, and sold it for 6 
francs. This is what the Currier of the legislative 
body for March 17 says.’’® 

Under August 1, 1798, we find the entry: ‘‘To finish 
with M. Van Braam I was forced to have recourse to an 
arbitration which took place. In regard to this, I must 
quote from a letter of Casenove on M. Van Braam, 
written the twenty-second of last July, in which he 
declares himself to be convinced that M. Van Braam 
has more ostentation than real fortune.”® On August 
6 of the same year he says: ‘‘I returned to M. Van 
Braam everything I had of his,’’? and on December 28: 


tMoreau, Voyage, pp. 226-227. 
p. 233. 
Ibid, p. 238. 
‘Ibid, p. 249. 
SIbid, p. 256. 
‘Ibid, p. 264. 
Ibid, p. 264. 
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“This year I published the second volume of Van 
Braam’s Journey of the Dutch Embassy.’ 

As published in Philadelphia the book bore the 
title, Voyage de l’Ambassade de la Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales Hollandais, vers l’Empereur de la 
Chine, dams les années 1794 & 1795 . . . Le tout 
tire du Journal d’André Everard van Braam Houck- 
geest. Publié en Frangais par M. L. E. Moreau de 
Saint-Méry. A Philadelphie, 1797-1798. It was 
reprinted in English, in London (8 vo., 2 vols..), in 
1798, with certain changes, especially in arrangement 
of parts; in Leipzig in German (8 vo., 2 vols.) in 
1798-1799; and in Haarlem in Dutch (8 vo., 2 vols.,) 
in 1804. 

Doubtless the work obtained favorable comment. 
The American Philosophical Society elected its author, 
“formerly President Society of Holland,’? to its 
membership on January 20, 1797, after the first volume 
had appeared. 

The reference to the ending of Moreau’s relations 
with Van Braam may have been due to some un- 
pleasantness arising possibly over money matters, 
because we know that the publisher was then hard 
pressed for that commodity, but it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it referred rather to the closing up of 
his affairs preparatory to his return to France on the 
twenty-third of August, 1798, and to the most spec- 
tacular part of his vivid career, during which he was 
busily engaged in diplomatic and administrative work 
for his country. 

As for Van Braam, he had already advertised the 
China Retreat for sale, on April 20, 1798, and in 1801 
he returned to Holland where he died, at Amsterdam, 
in November of the same year. : 

And so ends the history of the book itself, its author, 


‘Moreau, Voyage, p. 403. 


'Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society from 1744-1838, Philadelphia, 
1884, p. 246. 
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and its gifted publisher. It remains to speak of the 
corroborative evidence so carefully collected to enrich 
the work, the collection of drawings. 

Today, the traveler in strange countries carries with 
him, as an essential part of his equipment, a camera or 
a moving picture machine, with which he records what 
he sees, and, what is more important, verifies what he 
says. In.1794, the traveler had no such corroborative 
instruments. At best, he could upon his return employ 
artists unacquainted with his subject to carry out in 
engraving the ideas which he might convey to them 
through sketches or verbal descriptions. Our author, 
however, conceived a method of work which, so far as I 
know, was unique in the history of books. He em- 
ployed two native Chinese artists, whom he kept 
employed for five years, to make a series of drawings of 
what he saw and intended to talk about, artists who, 
judging from what we know of other similar work, 
were remarkably proficient in their art. The collection 
consisted of thirty-eight volumes, containing about 
eighteen hundred drawings, with maps, charts, and 
plans and other drawings not included in the volumes. 
Moreau prepared a classification of the drawings with 
understanding and appreciative notes describing them 
(Notice of a Collection of Chinese Drawings, in the 
Possession of M. Van Braam, Author of this Work), 
which follows his Advertisement in the Philadelphia 
edition and is appended to the second volume of the 
English edition. From it we gain an insight into the 
range of subjects covered: I. Geography; II. Views 
and Landscapes; III. Views and Monuments of 
Canton; IV. The Pagoda of Hsay-Tsong-Tsi; V. 
Mythology; VI. History; VII. Manners and Customs; 
VIII. Arts and Trade, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Fine Arts, etc.; IX. Natual History. 

In a note at the end of the list of drawings, in the 
English edition of 1798, the editor adds in brackets as 
if it were inserted at the last minute: 
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[The public will learn with pleasure that M. Van- 
Braam has offered this valuable collection to the 
Executive Directory of the French Republic; that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is not ignorant of its 
merits, and who will not be accused of losing any 
opportunity of favouring artists and the arts, has 
accepted this handsome offer in the name of the govern- 
ment; and that everyone will soon have it in his power 
to compare the collection with the account given by 
the Editor.] This statement comes as a surprise to 
one who has read Moreau’s entry in his Diary under 
date of June 21, 1798, where he says, in reference to a 
letter from Talleyrand of March 28: ‘There is, how- 
ever, a paragraph in his letter which requires a little 
commentary. M. Van Braam’s Chinese Collection 
had cost him more than 150 frances to assemble in 
China, and was worth a million and a half in France. 
This collection Mr. Van Braam offered as a gift to 
France, and he had written to Talleyrand to make 
France accept it. I had written also, and it is to this 
that Talleyrand replies. 

“‘But the Directoire had no concern for the inval- 
uable offer, said nothing on the subject, and M. Van 
Braam finished by carrying off his collection to 
London, where he sold it. There’s a case of French 
heedlessness that is quite criminal.’”! 

The English edition was issued later in the year, as 
the editor’s preface is dated October 20, so there may 
have been a change of heart on the part of the French, 
but if the collection was accepted no one knows where 
it is today. One account says that it was lost at sea 
on the passage.’ 

The Emperor Ch’ien Lung has been forgotten but 
his name remains attached to a period of fine produc- 


‘Moreau, Voyage, p. 261. 

Ww. W.H. Davis, History of Bucks County, Pennsyleania, vol. I, pp. 96-97, states that 
it was lost at sea. The South Carolina Historical and Geneological Magazine, vol. xix, 
p. 110, however, states that it was given to France. 
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tion in the art of China; Van Braam and Moreau de 
Saint-Méry, also, have been forgotten, and only these 
tag-ends of gossip remain to show what manner of 
men they were. In their day they must have done 
much to create here an interest in the Empire on the 
other side of the world, and have had no small part 
in fixing the American public’s mental picture of that 


strange land. 
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DUFF GREEN’S 
“ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES”: 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF 
AMERICAN OPPOSITION TO THE 
QUINTUPLE TREATY OF 1841 


BY ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT 


HE document here printed, entitled ‘‘England and 
the United States,” is among the papers of General 
Duff Green recently presented by some of the grand- 
children of General Green to the Library of Congress.! 
Although written in the hand of a copyist and signed 
“‘A Kentuckian,” the paper, as references to it quite 
definitely establish, was written by Duff Green in 
Paris in February or March 1842, at the time when 
General Lewis Cass, the American minister to France, 
was vigorously striving to prevent the ratification by 
the French Government of the treaty for the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade long known as the 
!1This collection supplemented a considerable body of the papers of Duff Green already 
in possession of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress. Another colleo- 
tion now in the possession of Professor F. M. Green of Chapel Hill, N. C., has not been 
seen by the writer of this paper. 

The author has used, besides the Duff Green papers and other manuscript collections in 
the Division of Manuscripts, the manuscript records in the Department of State of the 
United States, the Everett Mss. and the Winthrop Mss. in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Buchanan Mas. in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and newspaper 
and periodical files in some of these repositories, in the Boston Public Library, and in the 
American Antiquarian Society. To the officials of these departments and bureaus, who 
have rendered most kind assistance to this research, the author makes most grateful 


acknowledgement. He wishes to express his indebtedness to several of his graduate 
students who have toiled in this field with him, and to make particular acknowledgment 


to Mr. Lynn M. Case, now of the faculty of the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, and 
Mr. E. F. Cruickshank, Penfield scholar in the University of Pennsylvania, for their 
kindness in transcribing documents in both the English and the French archives, and to 
Miss Mabel D. Cherry, of the Overbrook High School, and Miss E. F. Baker, for their 
constant aid in research. 

The writer acknowledges with appreciation his obligation to the Board of Graduate 
Education and Research and to the Faculty Research Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania for their assistance through a subvention in aid of this investigation. 
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Quintuple Treaty. The document was published in 
French in a Parisian newspaper and in English in an 
inconspicuous English periodical; but both the docu- 
ment itself and the circumstances of its production 
appear to have remained unknown. In the pages 
which follow, therefore, the attempt will be made first, 
to tell something of Duff Green and of the reasons for 
his presence in Paris; and secondly, to explain suffi- 
ciently General Cass’s ‘‘démarche”’ and the relation 
of Duff Green thereto. We shall then endeavor briefly 
to place in their proper historical perspective both the 
actions of General Green and the opinions which he 
expressed in his essay. 


I 


Today almost forgotten, in his time Duff Green was 
as well known as Horace Greeley or James Gordon 
Bennett. Born of a Virginia family that had moved to 
Kentucky, Green was connected by many ties with 
leading families of the south and west. His mother 
was a Marshall, and he married a sister of Ninian 
Edwards of Illinois. With John C. Calhoun there was 
an especial personal bond, as a son of the one married a 
daughter of the other. The War of 1812 had brought 
to Duff Green some military experience and later he 
emerged with the title ‘‘General’’ which, even if a 
courtesy title, was significant, in the land of many 
colonels,as marking the attainment of some distinction. 
For a while he was a surveyor, and later he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in Missouri; but his chief celebrity 
was attained when he became one of what Mr. Webster 
was wont to describe, a little contemptuously, as ‘‘the 
typographical crowd.”’ As the editor of the Telegraph, 
established in Washington, he zealously supported 
through the bitter conflicts of the Jackson era the 
interests of Calhoun. But although devoted to 
Calhoun, Green did not always agree with the South 
Carolinian: in the election of 1840, for example, Green 
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leaned to General Harrison while Calhoun gave his 
support to Van Buren and the Democrats. They 
differed sharply in some of their economic theories, 
particularly as to the relation of money and capital, 
but were at one in their hostility to protectionism. 
Both men were friendly to John Tyler, and Green 
intimate with him. It is with the administration of 
Mr. Tyler who became President on the death of 
General Harrison that our story has to do. 

In 1866 when he was more than eighty years old 
Duff Green published a curious book which bore the 
title Facts and Suggestions, Biographical, Historical, 
Financial and Political, Addressed to the People of the 
United States. In this rambling and discursive 
mélange there appears one characteristic, that of a 
very marked egotism, which, together with a lack of 
arrangement and the mass of apparently irrelevant 
matter, tends to discourage the reader. A similar 
evidence of an entirely ingenuous conceit appears in 
Green’s letters written when he was in the full tide of 
his power. He gives the impression that his words 
were received by important men as inspired and that 
his advice was the spring of action to those whom he 
thus favored. Thus he tells us that he was responsible 
for the suggestion that Mr. Tyler, rather than Mr. 
Mangum of North Carolina, should be nominated for 
Vice-President on General Harrison’s ticket; he takes 
to himself the credit for influencing Mr. Webster to 
remain in President Tyler’s Cabinet when the other 
Whig leaders resigned in 1841; he strongly insinuates 
that it was a remark of his that led to the appointment 
of Lord Ashburton to his special mission; he confides 
to us that President Tyler offered to give him any 
office that he wished. The reaction of the historical 
investigator to so much of the “‘quorum magna pars 


1Duff Green, Facts and Suggestions, Biographical, Historical, Financial and Political, 
Addressed to the People of the United States, 1866. From this have been derived most of 
the facts concerning General Green's early life. Very many of the letters exchanged 
between Green and Calhoun are printed in J. F. Jameson, “Correspondence of John 
C. Calhoun,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, II. 
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fui” of the autobiographer is, of course, to be very 
sceptical of everything that such a person says. But 
it is to be remarked that when once we look beyond 
this point of personal importance Duff Green’s state- 
ments of fact are usually found to be trustworthy: and, 
except for passages omitted here and there, the letters 
that he printed in the book of his old age are accurately 
reproduced from the originals or original drafts which 
are now to be seen in the Duff Green Papers. No 
doubt his intimate friends, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Tyler and Judge Upshur, felt quite able to distinguish 
between the General’s somewhat amusing vanity and 
his valuable gqualities,—his wide information, his 
shrewd insight, his unfailing industry and his power of 
literary expression. 

In 1841 Duff Green, like many others of his country- 
men, was in a state of great depression as to his private 
business affairs. A large speculator, in the long period 
of stagnation that followed the panic of 1837 he had 
great difficulty in keeping afloat the ventures on which 
he had embarked. Pursuing an idea which had been 
in his mind for some time, he went to England in 1841 
to secure funds for these enterprises. This visit, which 
included a brief stay in France, extended over the 
greater part of 1842 and was followed in 1843 by 
another journey to England. The story of these 
endeavors to interest capitalists in England and 
France, at a time when economic conditions were 
none too favorable abroad and when American credit 
was at its lowest, is not without interest; for Green’s 
chief projects, connected with coal mines in Maryland 
and with the building up of Cairo in Illinois, touched 
public interests of internal improvements: and state | 
indebtedness. But his efforts were unsuccessful and 
these private matters must be passed by. 

Before long, however, there developed much curi- 
osity as to the connection which these visits might 
have with the policies of the administration of Presi- 
dent Tyler. Indeed, the Senate of the United States 
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in 1844 tried formally three times to find out what 
Green had been doing in Europe. All that was learned 
from the State Department was that on two occasions 
General Green had received from the funds of the 
Government the sum of five hundred dollars for 
services as a bearer of despatches: but the possible 
conclusion that might be drawn therefrom—that 
President Tyler had provided a needy friend with 
two trips to Europe at the expense of the United 
States Government—was ultimately obviated by 
President Tyler himself who informed the Senate that 
“Mr. Duff Green was employed by the Executive to 
collect such information, from private or other sources, 
as was deemed important to assist the Executive in 
undertaking a negotiation then contemplated but 
afterwards abandoned.’! More than this President 
Tyler did not say: but it is now clear that the negotia- 
tion for which Green was an authorized, though an 
unofficial, agent of the President of the United States 
looked to the making of a commercial treaty between 
this country and Great Britain. Towards this end 
Duff Green took the first steps in 1842, and the next 
year pressed the matter even more vigorously, but in 
each case without definite results. Back of these 
efforts lies an interesting bit of history which has to do 
with the tariff and commercial relations of the two 
English-speaking countries, into which it is impossible 
to enter here, but which the writer hopes to present 
elsewhere at some length. Duff Green also received 
a subvention from the Post Office Department and 
was authorized to report on certain matters that had 
to do with the movement for cheap postage which, 
under the leadership of Rowland Hill, had just been 
undertaken by Great Britain. Other duties, too, were 
assigned to General Green—or assumed by him. The 
first in point of time was to devote his skill as a news- 


1J. E. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1897, 
vol. IV, p. 328. Henry Merritt Wriston, Executive Agents in American Foreign Relations, 
1929, pp. 708-711, 743-744, 774-775, 809-811, and references there cited. 
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paper man to the writing of articles in defence of 
American credit. 

He left New York on the Ozford, November 1, 1841.! 
He was in London by the first week in December. 
Before the end of that month he had begun the publica- 
tion in the London Chronicle of a series of letters which 
ran over into January; he had crossed swords with the 
London Times; he had met Joshua Bates of the House 
of Baring and other prominent Englishmen, and he 
had presented himself to the American Minister, 
Edward Everett. Of the relations that came to exist 
between Duff Green—the Southerner, the defender of 
slavery, the free trader, and the personal friend of 
Tyler and Calhoun—on the one hand, and Edward 
Everett—the son of Massachusetts, with aversion to 
negro slavery, with strong leanings to protectionism, 
and with faithful devotion to Daniel Webster—on the 
other, an amusing reflection is derived from the remark 
which Edward Everett himself made when, many 
years later, in the days of the Civil War, Everett was 
invited to go to England to influence public opinion 
in favor of the north. To Charles Francis Adams, 
who was then our Minister in London, Everett wrote 
concerning such irregular and special agents; ‘“‘They 
carry no weight,” he said, “with foreign govern- 
ments,—[and] are justly distasteful to the accredited 
Minister’: to which he added parenthetically and as 
if with a painful recollection, “Such, at least, was my 
own feeling when Mr. Tyler sent General Duff Green 
to London while I was Minister.’”? 

About a month after the time of his arrival in 
England, Duff Green crossed the Channel and es- 
tablished himself in Paris at the Hotel de Holland. 
On his first coming to England he had received from 
General Lewis Cass, the Minister of the United 
States to France, a letter of warm greeting, in which 


INew York Herald, November 2, 1842. 
2Edward Everett to Charles Francis Adams, Boston, September 30, 1862. P. R. 
Frothingham, Edward Everett, Orator and Statesman, 1925, p. 448. 
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Cass invited Green to come to Paris. ‘‘ Paris,” Green 
wrote to President Tyler, ‘‘may be said to be the heart 
of continental Europe, and the ablest diplomats are 
located here.”' But besides the ‘“‘ablest diplomats” 
there was, in this winter and spring, a gathering in the 
French Capital of several Americans at the time or 
formerly connected with the service of the government. 
By far the most distinguished of these was Henry 
Wheaton, now absent on leave from his mission at 
Berlin. A Dr. Nathaniel Niles, of Vermont, who had 
been the American Charge in France, ad int., 1832- 
1833, and special agent of the United States to 
Austria in 1837-1839, and who was later made Chargé 
in Sardinia, was also in Paris. When Green’s efforts 
to look out for his own interests and his commission 
for the Post Office Department brought him to 
France, he became actively associated with this group. 
The Navy Department also gave him something to do: 
and he became greatly interested in a scheme to pro- 
mote the building of railroads in Russia. It is not 
these matters, however, which interest us but the fact 
that he threw himself heartily into co-operation with 
General Cass in the efforts of the latter to defeat 
the ratification by France of the Quintuple Treaty. 
Looking back upon this in his old age, Green wrote: 
“Knowing that there was yet a considerable slave- 
holding interest in the French West Indies, and that 
the measures proposed by England were adverse to the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of Germany 
and of France, I went from London to Paris and urged 
General Cass to protest against the ratification of the 
treaty. I wrote a series of articles which were pub- 
lished in the Paris Journal of Commerce, then the 
organ of the Bonapartists. I wrote an essay which 
was published in the Revue Des Mondes (sic), which 
was translated and extensively circulated in Germany. 
In these publications I illustrated the fact, that the 


‘Lewis Cass to Duff Green, Paris, December 8, 1841, in Duff Green Mss. Duff Green 
Facts and Suggestions, p. 152. 
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purpose of England in her warfare on African slavery 
and the slave trade, was to monopolize and give greater 
value to her trade with Africa and India. My argu- 
ments were reproduced in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and Mr. Guizot, under the pressure of 
public opinion, assented that General Cass should send 
in his protest which was then urged as an argument 
against the treaty 

Was this the belated revelation of what had been 
kept secret or the distorted recollection of a vain and 
garrulous old gentleman? To answer this question 
will now be our endeavor. 


II 


To make entirely clear what was going on in Paris in 
the early months of 1842 we must review briefly a 
phase of English history—the efforts of Great Britain 
to bring about the suppression of the African slave 
trade. Let us consider first the general development 
of England’s policy in this respect; secondly, this 
aspect of the diplomatic relations of England and 
France; and, thirdly, our own experience in diplomatic 


1Duff Green, Facts and Suggestions, pp. 126-127. 

*This topic in very recent years has been freshly studied both by English and by 
American writers. The earlier period is well treated in two excellent books, Frank J. 
Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery M. tin England, A Study in English Humanitarianiem, 
1926, and William Law Mathieson, British Slavery and its Abolition, 1823-1838, 1926. 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833, 
A Study in Social and Economic History, 1928, tells of the abolition of slavery as it affected 
the British West Indies. A second book by W. L. Mathieson, Great Britain and the 
Slave Trade, 1839-1865, 1929, bears more particularly on the period which is under con- 
sideration in the present paper. Excellent in many ways as a piece of research, Mr. 
Mathieson’s book is admittedly not impartial but rather a defense of British policy. 
Interesting as supplementing the above are the documents published with a valuable 
introduction by Annie Heloise Abel and Frank J. Klingberg, A Side-Light on Anglo- 
American Relations, 1839-1858, Furnished by the Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and 
Others with the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 1927, and the following articles: 
Thomas Powderly Martin, ‘Some International Aspects of the Anti-Slavery Movement, 
1820-1840," in Proceedings of Sixth Annual Convention, Southwestern Political and 
Social Science Association, pp. 119-133; “‘Some International Aspects of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement, 1818-1823,” in Journal of Economic and Business History, vol. I 
(1928), pp. 137-148; ‘The Upper Mississippi Valley in Anglo-American Anti-Slavery and 
Free Trade Relations: 1837-1842," in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. XV 
(1928), pp. 204-220; and Julian P. Bretz, ‘The Economic Background of the Liberty 
Party,” in American Historical Review, vol XXXIV (1929), pp. 250-264. 
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intercourse with the British Government concerning 
the same topic. 

In contrast with its attitude before the American 
Revolution, when efforts of the American colonies to 
limit the importation of African slaves were negatived 
by the British government, that government, as the 
eighteenth century came to an end and the nineteenth 
century began, yielded to the pleas of those who 
opposed the slave trade. Legislation was enacted 
which was to put an end to the participation of 
British subjects and British ships in the now obnoxious 
traffic. Thereafter, Great Britain entered upon three 
important movements. The first was to extend the 
effort to abolish the slave trade through persuading 
other countries by treaty to prohibit the participation 
therein of their citizens and ships; the second was the 
abolition of slavery itself in the British possessions, or 
rather in some of them; the third was less definite but 
may be described as a general pressure of influence, 
economic or otherwise, to promote the abolition of negro 
slavery in countries outside the British dominions. 

It is with the first of these movements, the diplo- 
matic, that we are concerned. As the Napoleonic 
wars came to an end, Great Britain, employing with 
effect her wealth, her prestige, her maritime supremacy 
and the skill of her diplomats, worked indefatigably 
at the Congress of Vienna and thereafter towards the 
end which has just been stated. As a result there had 
been established by 1840 a network of diplomatic 
agreements of which the student may learn who will 
' pore over the volumes of the Parliamentary Papers 
that deal with the suppression of the slave trade. By 
this time also the British Government had been 
persuaded that the strongest mechanism for stopping 
the trade in blacks lay in its navy and in the employ- 
ment of what came to be known as the right of search, 
or the droit de visite, which may be untechnically 
defined as the stopping of vessels suspected of being 
engaged in the slave trade for purposes of examination 
and, on sufficient grounds, of detention or capture. 
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But the mass of printed correspondence contained 
in the Parliamentary Papers' reveals the possibility 
of a certain classification. There were countries, such 
as Spain, Portugal and Brazil, from which England had 
wrested by diplomatic pressure, or by what was 
practically purchase, the concession of not only a 
mutual right of search but also the establishment of 
mixed commissions which were to sit in Africa or in the 
possessions of the treaty-making countries and which 
should deal without appeal with suspected vessels and 
cargo. There were, again, countries like France which 
had conceded the mutual right of search but had 
reserved for their own respective courts the enforce- 
ment of the treaties, refusing to establish mixed 
commissions. Still other countries, of which the 
United States was the most prominent, though under- 
taking to stop the slave trade by municipal law, refused 
to grant the right of search. In our own case this 
refusal was related to our more liberal theory of mari- 
time law and to the bitter resentment at the practical 
operation of the right of search in war time as em- 
ployed in the matter of impressment of American 
sailors. As a result of England’s vigorous activity, 
Sierra Leone on the African coast had come into 
existence as the British African district of most 
importance for the abolition of the trade and for the 
management of the negroes taken off the slave ships 
by British or other cruisers; while a rather shadowy 
parallel to this was to be found in Liberia, a district 
which the United States government was unwilling to 
adopt officially but in which it had a peculiar interest. 
Very important also was the building up in the British 
Foreign and Colonial Offices on the one hand and in the 
British Navy on the other, of a powerful tradition, 
which led British officers to regard themselves as 


1Parliamentary Papers: Accounts and Papers. The most useful series is entitled 
“Correspondence with Foreign Powers Relative to the Slave Trade.” To the original 
documents the essential guide is Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, No. III, List 
of Foreign Office Records to 1878, Preserved in the Public Record Office, London, 1929. 
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policemen of the seas, authorized to carry out the 
treaties and the increasingly complex legislation 
enacted by Parliament or expressed in ministerial 
orders. Thus under the British rules or the treaties 
the nature of the equipment of a vessel might lead to 
the condemnation of the vessel as a slaver, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had no blacks on board.' In 
the treaties it was necessary to regulate the areas in 
which the right of search could be exercised and to 
adjust at least in some important cases the relative 
strength of naval force which the countries party to 
the treaties should maintain for the purpose of their 
execution. 

In the case of France, under the restored monarchy 
of 1815, the right of search had not been yielded to 
Great Britain: but as a result of the recognition and 
support which Great Britain had given, after the 
Revolution of 1830, to the monarchy of Louis Philippe 
the French Government negotiated the treaty of 1831, 
which conceded the mutual right of search although, 
as has been suggested, not the establishment of mixed 
commissions. A second treaty, negotiated in 1833, 
defined or limited that of two years before. For the 
next decade there was a running correspondence, in 
general friendly, between the two Governments over 
various cases that arose under these treaties. But, not 
content with the powers thus secured, from 1838 on 
Great Britain had pressed France to join with her in 
securing the adherence of the other great Powers of 
Europe—Russia, Prussia and Austria—to the principle 
of the right of search. These countries, indeed, had rel- 
atively little to do with the African slave trade; but to 
commit them to a joint treaty would make a complete 
European concert—another Holy Alliance—for this 


1The British government laid the greatest emphasis on this matter of equipment. 
W. L. Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade 1889-1865, pp. 15, 16, 22, 163 note. 
When Aberdeen wrote to Lord Ashburton acknowledging the receipt of his communica- 
tion which summarized the American proposal for a cruising squadron, the foreign 
secretary warned Ashburton of the importance of securing an equipment clause. Aberdeen 
to Ashburton, Foreign Office, May 26, 1842, F. O. 84, 423. 
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humanitarian purpose. In 1840 there came, however, 
a serious falling out between England and France over 
the Syrian question. This was healed by the return of 
France to co-operation with the other Powers through 
the treaty of July 13, 1841. But when the imperious 
Palmerston at this time pressed upon the French 
Government, the foreign affairs of which were now 
in the hands of M. Guizot, the completion of the 
proposed treaty for the abolition of the slave trade, 
Guizot’s smarting resentment at Palmerston’s course 
led to delay, and it was not until the latter part of 
1841, when the ministry of Lord Melbourne had given 
place to that of Sir Robert Peel, and when Lord Aber- 
deen had succeeded Lord Palmerston in the Foreign 
Office, that Guizot wrote to the French Minister at 
London, ‘‘As to the blacks, immediately,”’ and sent 
him full powers to sign the Quintuple Treaty.’ It 
was on December 20, 1841, that the five Powers 
signed the new convention for the suppression of the 
slave trade and fixed as the date for the exchange of 
ratifications February 19th, 1842.? It is important to 
bear in mind that in this negotiation France and 
England appeared as jointly inviting the other three 
Powers to enter into the agreement. It is further to be 
remembered that the treaty of 1841 did more than 
merely increase the number of Powers combined; its 
terms were in several ways more rigorous than those 
of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. Lord Aberdeen, 
advising Cowley, the British Minister in Paris, of 


1M. Guizot, Mémoires pour Servir 4 I’ Histoire de Mon Temps, 1864, vol. VI, p. 146. In 
the sixth volume of his memoirs the French historian Guizot, at the time of which we are 
writing the foreign minister in the French government, wrote a lengthy chapter, pp. 130- 
241, upon “The Right of Search.” In this M. Guizot drew freely on the private corre- 
spondence which he carried on with the Comte de Sainte-Aulaire, the French minister in 
England, and added in an appendix some “ pidces historiques”’ taken from the official 
archives. How dangerous it is to depend upon historical memoirs is illustrated by the 
fact that in this long account M. Guizot has omitted practically everything that had to do 
with those relations of the United States to France which are to form one of the principal 
bases for the present paper. M. Guizot also published in 1857 his Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Peel, in which is found a briefer account of the relations of England and France. 

*The text of the Quintuple Treaty is to be found in British and Foreign State Papers: 
vol. XXX, pp. 269-300. 
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the fact that the Quintuple Treaty had been signed 
instructed him to solicit an audience with King Louis 
Philippe and to express the gratification which the 
Queen felt at uniting with France and the other great 
Powers in the cause of mercy and justice “‘by a league, 
the sole object of which is to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity.” On December 24, 1841, Cowley reported 
to his chief that he had seen M. Guizot and had been 
promised an audience with the King. The tone of all 
this correspondence was one of mutual congratulation, 
without a word of doubt as to the ratification of the 
treaty by the French Government. 

From the relations between Great Britain and 
France let us now turn to the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States of America. In 1808 
Congress had forbidden Americans to participate in the 
slave trade. In the Treaty of Ghent we had agreed to 
use our best efforts to put a stop to it generally. In 
1820 the trade had been made piracy by an act of 
Congress. In 1824, we had nearly agreed to a treaty 
with England for the right of search: but the Senate 
had made amendments which were unacceptable to 
Great Britain and the negotiation had failed.2 In 
the thirties our Government had been pressed again 
to join with the European Powers but had refused. 
Now, on December 7, 1841, President Tyler in his 
first annual message to Congress declared with dignity 
and calm but with no shadow of uncertainty that 
vessels sailing under the American flag and engaged in 
prosecuting lawful commerce in the African seas must 
not suffer vexatious interruptions. Our Government 
would enforce its own laws against those who under- 
took to break them. We could not consent to inter- 


‘Aberdeen to Cowley, December 20, 1841; Cowley to Aberdeen, December 24, 1841 
Parliamentary Papers; Accounts and Papers, 1842, XLIV, France, Class C, “‘Correspond 
ence with Foreign Powers Relative to the Slave Trade.” 

*The work of W. E. B. DuBois, Suppression of the African Slave Trade, 1896, which 
remains the most extensive account of the attitude of the United States, is largely vitiated 
by the limitation of the author's view to the illegal importation of slaves into the United 
States, with neglect of the larger and more important aspects of the slave trade. 
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polations into the maritime code ‘‘at the mere will and 
pleasure of other governments. ’”? 

Back of this plain speaking on the part of the 
President there lay chiefly the exceedingly acrimonious 
correspondence which Andrew Stevenson, our Minister 
to Great Britain and an ultra-Southern Virginian, had 
carried on throughout the years from 1836 to 1841 
with Lord Palmerston and, after Palmerston’s retire- 
ment, with his successor in the Foreign Office, the Earl 
of Aberdeen.” From this correspondence and a mass of 
Congressional and Parliamentary papers three con- 
clusions force themselves upon the student. First, 
there were complaints on the part of many Americans 
that their vessels while engaged in legal trade were 
overhauled and delayed and in some cases unjustly 
seized by British cruisers. Some of these were New 
England vessels. Secondly, it is clear that there were 
American citizens and vessels that, in violation of the 
law, did participate in the African slave trade. Few, if 
any, slave cargoes, indeed, were brought to this 
country: but Americans had a part in serving the 
Cuban and Brazilian markets. Thirdly, it was proved 
that ships of other countries engaged in the slave 
trade, when overtaken by cruisers of powers that 
supported the right of search, unquestionably used the 
American flag or fraudulent American papers in an 
effort thus to avoid search, capture and condemnation. 
The United States Government by legislation and by 
the use of its own vessels had endeavored to prevent 
such illegal practices but it appeared that such efforts 
were quite insufficient. 

In the course of the correspondence to which we have 
referred Great Britain admitted certain principles. It 
was acknowledged that when vessels on a legal voyage 


1Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. IV, pp. 77-78. 

*Various parts of the correspondence of Stevenson were printed both by the British 
government and by that of the United States. Parliamentary Papers: Accounts and 
Papers, XLIV, 1842, Class D. See also 24. 2, Sen. doc., 174; 25.8, Sen. doc., 216; 26.1, 
Sen. doc., 119; 26. 2, H. ex. doc., 115; 26. 2, Sen. doc., 125; 27.1, H. ex. doc., 84; 27. 2, Sen. 
doc., 1; 27. 2, H. ex. doc., 2; 29. 1, Sen. doc., 377. 
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were mistakenly stopped and detained, damages were 
due to the owner; but England procrastinated and 
fought such adjustment. Thus the American brig 
Tigris, boarded in October, 1840, off the west coast of 
Africa, was a subject of correspondence for three 
years, and damages were not finally paid until 1854." 
For some time the British Navy had turned over to 
American officers American vessels that were charged 
with being slavers: but later the Foreign Office ad- 
mitted that the British had no legal right to arrest 
such vessels and orders were given that they were not 
to be disturbed. 

Just before he gave up his mission Mr. Stevenson 
delivered upon the British Foreign Office a parting 
broadside, the answer to which Lord Aberdeen 
delayed until Mr. Stevenson’s successor should arrive 
in London. This successor was Edward Everett. 

Mr. Everett, who had been sojourning pleasantly in 
Italy, reached London November 19 but, as he returned 
to Paris for a visit of several days, it was the middle of 
December before he was presented and entered actively 
upon his work. A survey of the relations which 
existed between his native country and that to which 
he had been appointed Minister reveals much that 
must have challenged all his zeal and courage.’ Be- 
sides the long drawn out quarrel over the right of 
search the older question of the northeastern boundary 
was still hanging fire. Peace was maintained upon the 
Maine frontier, and it was expected that a joint com- 
mission would be appointed in one more endeavor to 
reach a settlement. More serious was the British 


1J. B. Moore, History and Digest of International Arbitration to Which the United States 
Has Been a Party, vol. I, pp. 407-419. The Tigris, it may be noted, was a New England 
vessel. Everett wrote to R. C. Winthrop, April 2, 1842, “‘ Tell Saltonstall Lord Aberdeen 
has promised to make compensation for the Tigris,” Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

*The best short account of Daniel Webster's secretaryship under President Tyler, by 
Professor C. A. Duniway, is to be found in vol. V. of American Secretaries of State and 
Their Diplomacy, 1928, pp. 3-64. To Professor Duniway the present writer is greatly 
indebted for the loan of the transcripts of some of the instructions sent by Lord Aberdeen 
to Lord Ashburton for the legal side of the controversy over the right of search. See 
John Bassett Moore, Digest of International Law . . . 1906, vol II, pp. 927-941. 
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resentment against the apparent incompetency of the 
Government of the United States to restrain those of 
its citizens near the Canadian border who were hostile 
to Great Britain; and the American indignation, still 
warmly kept alive, as to the affair of the Caroline. 
Most heated of all was the British insistence on the 
immunity of McLeod, charged with murder and in the 
hands of the courts of the state of New York. It was 
true, as Cass had written from Paris, that orders had 
been given to Mr. Fox instantly to leave Washington 
if McLeod should be convicted and executed: and Fox 
had gravely reported to his Government that President 
Tyler in a private conversation had told him that in the 
effort to preserve peace he would constrain him, Mr. 
Fox, from leaving the American capital.! Happily, 
some relief from this tension had come with the 
news of the acquittal of McLeod. Not to be over- 
looked, also, as another basis for international mis- 
understanding, especially in the light of England’s 
own economic depression, was the failure of the 
American states to meet their financial obligations and 
the resulting indignation in British financial circles. 
Finally, in November there developed the highly 
irritating matter of the Creole, where slaves, carried on 
a legal voyage from one American port to another, 
were liberated by the British authorities at Nassau 
with the exception of a few who were hung for murder. 

Fox had fully informed the Foreign Office of Mr. 
Everett’s anti-slavery proclivities:? and Everett on his 
arrival was careful to leave no doubt of his pacific 
attitude. This feeling was reciprocated by Lord 
Aberdeen: and the note which on December 20 the 
Foreign Secretary presented to Mr. Everett in answer 
to Mr. Stevenson’s last fulmination was highly con- 
ciliatory in its tone. Lord Aberdeen explained that 
Great Britain did not claim a right of search as to 


1Fox to Aberdeen, secret and confidential, No. 102, October 1, 1841; No. 112, October 
12, 1841; F. O. 5, 363. 
2Fox to Palmerston, No. 66, July 27, 1841, F. O. 5, 361. 
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vessels of powers with which England had no treaty, 
but at the same time he maintained positively, if 
courteously, the British doctrine that the stopping 
of vessels to make certain their nationality was some- 
thing quite different from the right of search and was 
an essential means of enforcement against the slave 
trade which England would not cease to employ.’ 

Moreover, at the very time chosen for the delivery 
of this note Lord Ashburton advised our Minister— 
and the world—of the signing of the Quintuple Treaty. 
Contemporaries could hardly fail to discern in the 
words and actions of the British authorities and in the 
tone of the articles in the Times, which might be sup- 
posed to represent an official view, a warning that 
there now existed an international combination on the 
matter of the right of search against which the United 
States, if our Government maintained its position, 
would stand out somewhat in isolation. 

Mr. Everett, who was exceedingly critical not only 
of the views of Mr. Stevenson but of the procedure of 
his predecessor, was undoubtedly much impressed 
with the British position. He asked Mr. Webster how 
our interests would suffer by accepting it, and sug- 
gested that we might bargain with Great Britain, and 
by yielding the right of search for the slave trade 
secure an explicit renunciation of impressment.’ 

With Mr. Webster in the State Department and Mr. 
Everett in the British mission, both of whom were 
opposed to slavery and both of whom were friendly to 
England, the stage was most favorably set, one would 
imagine, for the initiation of an attempt to solve in 
London all the diplomatic problems of Anglo-American 
relations. But this was not to be. For suddenly, out 

1Aberdeen to Everett, December 20, 1841, printed in 27. 3, H. ex. doc., 192, p. 7; also 
in 29. 1, Sen. doc., 337, p. 85. Everett to Aberdeen, December 23, 1841, 27. 3, H. ez. 
doc., 192, p. 10. 

*Everett to R. C. Winthrop, December 20, 1840. Everett to Webster, No. 4, December 
28, 1841; No. 5, December 31, 1841. Everett to Webster, January 3, 1842. Everett to 
Webster, private and confidential, January 31, 1842. Everett to Webster, January 21— 


February 2. Everett said that he had understood Ashburton, with whom he had recently 
conversed, to sympathize with this suggestion. 
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of a clear sky, unexpected alike by Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Everett, came the news of the appointment of 
Lord Ashburton upon a special mission to the United 
States. For Mr. Everett there was then created a 
situation of grim irony. The appointment of Ash- 
burton was to take away from him all the important 
work of his mission, and his principal duty was to 
press complaints on behalf of American ship owners 
against the stopping and searching of their vessels. 
His disappointment is reflected in the fact that after 
he learned of the Ashburton mission he sent to Mr. 
Webster only one official despatch in the course of 
eight weeks. Nor could he find any cheer in the 
publication, in the British newspapers, of the Steven- 
son correspondence, the message of President Tyler, or 
the unpleasant news of the Creole affair." 


III 


We must now shift the scene of our drama from 
London to Paris, where the French newspapers told 
their readers of those events which we have recounted 
as they developed across the Channel. At the end of 
December there had begun a new session of the French 
Chambers and on January 14, 1842 to a request for 
information concerning the Quintuple Treaty—the 
text of which had not yet been made public either in 
England or in France—M. Guizot, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, made reply that it was against the principles of 
diplomacy to deposit in the Chamber a treaty still 
unratified. On January 17 and 18 the Quintuple 
Treaty became the basis of a vigorous debate and on 
January 21 began another oratorical outburst which 
extended through that and the three succeeding days. 
It was in these days that there were offered several 
amendments to the proposed address to the Crown 
which had their origin in hostility towards the Quin- 


iEverett to Aberdeen, December 27, 1841. Everett Mss., Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Several later documents are printed in 29. 1, Sen. doc., 377. Webster to Everett 
January 29, 1842. Everett Mas. 
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tuple Treaty and the right of search. One of these was 
offered by M. Lefebvre, who was regarded as a sup- 
porter of the government, and this amendment was 
adopted. 

Of the embarrassment which was thus offered to M. 
Guizot both his contemporary letters and his later 
historical works speak frankly. On the one hand he 
was committed positively to Great Britain: France 
was in the position of having joined with England in 
bringing the other powers to the common signing of the 
Quintuple Treaty. On the other hand a Parliamentary 
opposition was developing in the Chambers sharper 
than anything which he had foreseen. According to 
his own view, the elements which were opposed to 
Great Britain and to his own ministry were seizing the 
opportunity afforded by the signing of the Quintuple 
Treaty to arouse the French national spirit against the 
Palmerstonian high-handedness of the recent years. 
Constitutionally the treaty might be ratified without 
the assent of the Chambers: but Guizot, though he 
defended the prerogative, was resolved not to oppose 
the wishes of the Chambers. Therefore, with infinite 
skill, he entered upon the difficult task of getting out 
of his obligation to ratify the treaty without losing the 
friendship of England. He first presented to Great 
Britain various amendments, together with the state- 
ment that the treaty could not be ratified at once with- 
out these amendments and that he was unable to say 
when it could be ratified.’ 

The date for the exchange of ratifications of the 
Quintuple Treaty had been set for February 19: and 
Lord Aberdeen had asked with cordiality for the 
speediest possible ratification. But before Parliament 
met came this disquieting news that the treaty would 
not be ratified by France without amendment. In 
the French Chambers, moreover, the discussion of the 
treaty had been accompanied with violent criticism of 


1Guizot, Mémoires, vol. VI, pp. 147-164; Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, pp. 152 ff. 
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England’s maritime policy and with charges of in- 
sincerity in the professed motives of that country. 

The hostile arguments in the French Chambers 
centered about the alleged misdeeds or evil intentions 
of Great Britain, and opposition speakers appealed 
to the history and patriotic feelings of France. But, 
for our present consideration, the most important 
phase of the attack upon the ratification of the treaty 
was that which brought into the debate the considera- 
tion of the attitude of the United States of America. 
One of the first speakers in the debate, M. Billaut, had 
alluded to the fact that the right of search was the 
basis of much discussion between the United States and 
England. Similar references were made by many 
others. M. Béchard, for example, on January 17, 
1842 referred to ‘‘the determining question . . . the 
resistance of the Americans, without whom it is 
evident the execution of the treaty will become 
impossible in fact, for , in case of war between England 
and the United States, following their refusal of the 
right of visit, how could you take the part of England 
and attack the independence that we [the French] so 
powerfully contributed to found?’”! 

On January 21, 1842, at the very time when this 
discussion began to be active in the French Chambers, 
there was printed in Paris, a pamphlet which bore 
the title ‘An Examination of the Question now in 
Discussion Between the American and British Govern- 
ments concerning the Right of Search. By an Ameri- 
can.”’ Very shortly an edition in French also was put 
forth. Although the pamphlet was thus anonymously 
written it was soon known that the author was the 
Minister of the United States, General Lewis Cass. In 
the pamphlet General Cass vigorously attacked the 
right of search. He recalled the mistreatment of 


1Le Moniteur, January 15, 18, 1842. Among others who cited the United States were 
Dupin, Thiers, Lefebvre, Manguin. The debate may be traced easily in Le Moniteur and 
the Journal des Débats. In the debate of January 24, Guizot expressed himself as eager for 
the acceptance by the United States of the terms of the treaty, which would accomplish 
the abolition of the trade throughout the world. 
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neutral vessels by Great Britain; predicted that the 
legal French commerce with Africa would be impeded 
by the exercise of the power granted, and cited French 
analogies such as the case of the Marabout. He went 
over the old American opposition to impressment, and 
denied the distinction between the right of search and 
the right of visit. The suppression of the slave trade, 
he maintained, should not be accomplished by the 
violation of the principles of law. General Cass 
defended the efforts which the United States had made 
to put a stop to the traffic in slaves; called the attention 
of France to the interests of that country in the matter; 
and expressed the hope that Lord Ashburton would be 
empowered to find a peaceful solution for the difficulty 
between England and the United States.! 

General Lewis Cass of Michigan, one of the stalwart 
Democratic chieftains of the northwest, had been in 
quiet enjoyment of the French mission since his 
appointment by General Jackson in 1836. General 
Cass had been treated with great regard by President 
Van Buren, had been permitted to travel extensively 
in Europe, and had devoted some time to literary 
activity. In 1840 he published France, Its King, 
Court and Government, a chatty presentation of 
pictures of French politics and society with a rather 
familiar account of the experiences of King Louis 
Philippe. The little book is marked by a good deal of 
the violent anti-British feeling which characterized 
General Cass, and there is a paragraph or so on 
impressment and the right of search, in which the 
General threatened war with England on the first 
occasion of impressment from an American vessel 
without instant reparation. Upon the change of 


1Both editions were printed by H. Fournier et Cie. The English edition comprised 77, 
the French, 82 pages. An interesting note appended as a postscript to the French edition 
remarked on the similarity of the opinions and even the language in certain details of the 
discussion to the views set forth by M. Odilon Barrot in the session of the Chamber of 
Deputies of January 24. The author explained that the English text had been completed 
before the opening of the Parliamentary debate and that it came from the press the 
Monday evening before the account of this session appeared. There was a coincidence in 
views between two persons strangers to each other. 
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administration in March 1841, Cass had not been 
recalled. Just after Secretary Webster had taken up 
the work of the State Department, he received from 
General Cass, in private letters, information picked up 
in Paris as to the decision of the British Government 
to withdraw its Minister in case of the execution of 
McLeod, rumors as to the concentration of the British 
fleet at Gibraltar, and repeated injunctions to see 
that the government of the United States should be 
‘prepared. ’”! 

On the part of the Parisian newspapers Cass’s 

pamphlet was received with something like enthusiasm. 
The Journal des Débats called it ‘‘a writing which does 
honor to the enlightened patriotism of the author . 
a work of entire good sense and of a moderation little 
common in such discussions where national self- 
esteem is engaged.”’ ‘‘His [the author’s] sentiments 
are those,’’ was the further comment, ‘‘ which generous 
men of every country ought to avow for their father- 
land and every Frenchman full of the sentiment of 
national honor will thank him for having so well sus- 
tained a cause which is that of the whole civilized 
world and one which France will never sacrifice. ’”* 

Of the developments in Paris, so unfortunate from 
the British standpoint, Lord Aberdeen had been in- 
formed both through Lord Cowley, the British 
minister in Paris, and by the Comte de Sainte-Aulaire, 
who was the mouthpiece of Guizot. In a despatch of 
February 4 Cowley expressed his regret at the appear- 
ance of this long article in the Journal des Débats, 
which he described as ‘‘a paper understood to be under 


1Cass to Webster, private and confidential, Paris, March 5, 15, 1841. G. T. Curtis, Life 
of Daniel Webster, II, 62-64. 

For the months prior to the time of the Quintuple treaty the formal despatches which 
General Cass transmitted to the State Department had not been particularly impressive. 
In 1839 and 1840 he had made an aggressive but ineffective effort to secure in the interest 
of American tobacco growers some modification of the system of tobacco monopoly 
which existed in France. In 1841 the plans of the Whigs for the establishment of a higher 
tariff in the United States aroused in France a storm of opposition which our consul, 
Draper, with Cass’s approval, undertook to allay by contributions to the newspapers. 
Cass to the Secretary of State, Despatches, France, XXIX, passim, Department of State. 

Journal des Débats, February 4, 1842. 
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the influence of Monsieur Guizot.’’ More important, 
in the same despatch Cowley described a long inter- 
view which he had had with the King, Louis Philippe, 
in which the King had told him that ‘‘the American 
Minister, General Cass, and also Mr. Wheaton, the 
American Minister at Berlin who is here upon leave 
of absence, were very active in their endeavors to 
excite the Deputies to persist in their opposition to the 
ratification of the treaty. 

In the London Times of February 7 there was a 
notice of Cass’s pamphlet printed in Paris, which was 
called ‘‘a shrewd performance,” the object of which 
was to raise a prejudice against the motives of Great 
Britain in every step she might take in promotion of 
any great maritime object. Elsewhere in the same 
issue it was stated that the whole of the guests at the 
Tuileries on Thursday night were loud in their ap- 
proval of Cass’s principle and the demands for the 
abandonment of right of search by Great Britain. A 
news item from Paris repeated the opinion previously 
stated to the effect that the Quintuple Treaty would not 
be ratified by France, ‘‘at least, not until the session of 
the Chambers is at an end—in other words, not until 
the question at issue between this country and the 
United States shall have been decided.” 

General Cass, so far as we know, did not officially 
inform Mr. Webster of the pamphlet which he had 
written and of the excitement which had been stirred 
up by it; but, as we could guess, all this did not escape 
the watchful eye of Edward Everett. Everett, who 
had received from Lord Brougham the explanation of 
Guizot’s difficult position, expressed to Webster his 
own opinion that the Stevenson-Palmerston correspon- 
dence had contributed to the feeling in the Chambers. 
Cass, Everett said, had conversed frequently with 


1Cowley to Aberdeen, Paris, January 21, 22, 1842, F. O. 27, 647, January 25, 31, Febru- 
ary 4, 1842, F. O. 84, 414. Guizot to Sainte-Aulaire, Paris, February 1, 1842, Affaires 
Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique Anglaise, 659, pp. 57-60. Sainte-Aulaire to 
Guizot, London, February 10, 1842, ibid., 73-76. 
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Guizot, attributing the refusal of the United States to 
enter into the agreement of the powers to the effect of 
the old British claim of a right of impressment. Guizot 
had availed himself adroitly of Cass’s arguments to 
meet the objections which might be founded on our 
nonconcurrence. The Americans, he said, had a 
ground of opposition to a mutual right of search which 
did not apply to France. Were he an American he 
would not grant 

In the week before February 19, the date which had 
been set for the exchange of ratifications of the treaty, 
General Cass took another step which he reported in 
both private and official despatches. He informed 
Mr. Webster that, without instructions, he had 
addressed to the French Government a formal letter 
dated February 13 against the ratification by France 
of the Five Power treaty concerning the right of 
search. He told the Secretary that if he were not 
supported in this action he would resign. 

In his letter of protest, which Cass candidly told 
Guizot was written without instructions, the recent 
signature of the Quintuple Treaty, as constituting a 
fact of general notoriety, was made the basis of the 
representation. Cass adduced Palmerston’s letter of 
August 27, 1841 as exhibiting the intentions of the 
British government, and the letter of Lord Aberdeen 
to Mr. Stevenson dated October 13, 1841 as confirming 
Palmerston’s statement. Cass did not enter into any 
argument on the merits of the question but cited the 
essential paragraph from the message of President 
Tyler of December 7. The effect of his letter, there- 
fore, which elaborated somewhat upon the President’s 
statement, was to oppose to the dicta of the British 
Foreign Minister the pronouncement of the highest 
authority in the United States, and to emphasize an 


iEverett to Webster, January 21-February 2, 1842. Guizot’s remarks concerning 
impressment are in Le Moniteur of January 23, 1842. The reader should note the cumula- 
tive evidence of Cass’s own statement and of Green’s letters given below in support of 
Everett's interpretation of Guizot’s remarks as based on Cass’s conversations. 
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irreconcilable conflict between the two. Cass expressed 
the hope that the French Government before ratifying 
this treaty would examine maturely the pretensions 
asserted by one of the parties, and see how these could 
be reconciled not only with the honor and interest of 
the United States, but with the received principles of 
the great maritime code of nations.! 

Just after Cass had presented his protest Lord 
Cowley on Sunday, February 20, had a long interview 
with Guizot. Guizot said that there was no founda- 
tion for the report that there was a secret under- 
standing between the French Government and that of 
the United States upon the question of the right of 
search. With regard to that question he had his own 
private opinion on that part of it which related to the 
impressment of British sailors found on board an 
American vessel, and he confessed he was not surprised 
that this should be resisted by the Government of the 
United States; but he took no further interest in the 
negotiations with which Lord Ashburton was charged, 
than that which arose from a sincere wish that they 
might terminate in an amicable arrangement of the 
differences subsisting between the two Governments. 
“All this he said,’’ Cowley wrote, ‘‘without a word 
having fallen from me, which could lead to the 
subject.’” 

Meanwhile, several days after the presentation of his 


1Cass to Webster, February 15, 1842, enclosing his protest of February 13. 27. 3, Sen. 
doc., 223, pp. 20, 25; 29. 1, Sen doc., 377, pp. 187, 192. In the same document are 
printed other parts of the correspondence of Cass and Webster which illustrate the con- 
troversy that later developed between Cass and Webster. See below. 

*Cowley to Aberdeen, Paris, February 21, 1842, F. O. 84, 414. One reads with some 
amusement Cowley’s report to Aberdeen of an interview which he had with Guizot, in 
which he asked the French minister whether there was any foundation for the report which 
had found its way into the French journals to the effect that Cass had presented a protest 
against the treaty. ‘‘M. Guizot denied,”’ said Cowley in reply, “that any such protest 
had been presented to him. It was true, he said, that General Cass had a few days ago 
addressed a letter to him, stating that the Treaty entered into by France and Great 
Britain relative to the Slave Trade in 1831 and the Convention of 1833 contained ad- 
missions by France as to the right of search to which the Government of the United 
States could not subscribe. I asked him whether the letter was official, he replied certainly 
that he considered it to be official.”” Cowley to Aberdeen, Paris, February 25, 1842, F. O. 
84, 414. 
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protest, General Cass described the recent con- 
versations which he had had with Guizot. Cass had 
suggested the consequences of a war between Great 
Britain and the United States. England would not 
give up her old pretensions and in six months France 
would be compelled to resist. Guizot had expressed 
his anxiety to avert war between the United States and 
England. .Guizot, Cass told Webster, thought the 
United States might offer some practical plan to put an 
end to the slave trade, and brought up one suggested in 
the London Sun of having an officer of each nation 
serve on the ships of the other to board vessels of his 
own country. In an interview held on February 25 
Guizot said, according to Cass, that ‘‘what he had 
done and was doing would, he hoped, remove some of 
the difficulties between us and England.” 

Cass had talked also with Thiers, who said the treaty 
would not now be ratified but that it would have been 
if Guizot had forced it. From Thiers, and also from 
General Cubiéres, former Minister of War, Cass 
learned that Sainte-Aulaire had had a violent alterca- 
tion with Lord Aberdeen in London, when he an- 
nounced that the French Government was not prepared 
to ratify the treaty. Of two British notes, also, which 
Cowley had delivered to Guizot, the last, Cass had 
heard, was couched in such offensive terms that 
Guizot expressed strong indignation at it. Another 
bit of gossip was that Goldsmith, the father-in-law of 
Lord Lyndhurst, the present Chancellor, had told a 
friend of Cass’s that war with the United States was 
expected in England—that Ashburton went out not in 
anticipation of arranging the difficulties but because 
the Administration thought it a duty to make every 
effort. Failure would thereby fall on the Americans. 
M. Dupin, one of the first statesmen and the first 
lawyer of France, had remarked to Cass, “Persist in 
your opposition to that unjust and arrogant pre- 
tension. All France is with you.’”! 


1Cass to Webster, private, February 20-26, 1842. Despatches, France, XXIX, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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That what had happened in France was raising a 
storm across the Channel had been reported to Mr. 
Webster, as we have seen, by General Cass—with- 
out very much grief, no doubt, on that worthy’s part. 
That Cass’s information was substantially correct was 
made certain years later when M. Guizot published his 
Mémoires. When Sainte-Aulaire informed Lord Aber- 
deen of the difficulties of the French Ministry, Lord 
Aberdeen talked like Metternich, saying that he 
‘“‘regarded the treaty as ratified because neither delay 
nor refusal were to be supposed, and that the Queen 
would speak in this sense when Parliament opened.’”! 
When he learned that his carefully constructed 
league was in danger of destruction by reason of the 
default of France, Aberdeen wrote to Cowley that an 
incident of this novel and almost unprecedented nature 
might be sufficient to shake the confidence of all foreign 
states in the engagements of the French Govern- 
ment. Aberdeen resented with especial bitterness the 
“odious imputations” of ‘‘interested and dishonest 
motives” in Great Britain’s efforts to abolish the slave 
trade. The British Government, he said, considering 
the proposed amendments offered by Guizot unim- 
portant, preferred to leave the treaty in its present 
form and to accept the pledge that it would be ratified 
later. Though the correspondents of the Times in 
France early formed the opinion that the treaty would 
not be ratified, the editorials of that paper for awhile 
maintained the opposite view. As the day for the 
exchange of ratifications approached, the Times as- 
sumed a tone almost threatening. But for the French 
‘‘candour and loyauté,’’ said one ‘‘leader,”’ they would 
be suspicious: ‘‘but the French Ministry will, by their 
refusal to ratify a treaty to which France is a party, 
commit an error which we sincerely pray may not lead 
to unpleasant results. 


1Guizot, Mémoires, vol. VI, pp. 158-159. 
*Aberdeen to Cowley, February 12, 1842, F. O. 84, 414. London Times, February 19, 
1842. 
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Notwithstanding their irritation, the British leaders 
both of the government and the opposition kept their 
heads. Care was taken that not too much should be 
said in Parliament and that whatever heat might 
develop in the interviews between the diplomats, their 
formal communications should be restrained in tone. 
When February 19th arrived and the meeting of the 
representatives of the Five Powers was held in London 
at the Foreign Office, Sainte-Aulaire ‘“‘belled the cat” 
(the phrase is his own) and presented a simple note 
which notified the other Powers that France would not 
at that time ratify the treaty. The protocol was left 
open for France’s later ratification. Both Aberdeen 
and Peel, when they announced to Parliament the 
failure of France to ratify, avoided the use of any 
terms which might offend the French Government 
and thereby elicited expressions of high appreciation 
from M. Guizot.' 

Criticizing very severely the course which General 
Cass had pursued and observing that it had aroused 
the resentment of the French government, the London 
Chronicle of May 11, 1842 remarked that if Lord 
Ashburton should succeed in settling this knotty 
question with the United States, it would instantly 
drop in Paris. Although there were good grounds for 
such a belief it proved to be a mistaken one. For the 
opposition of the Chambers continued throughout the 
rest of this session to make its appearance again and 
again. The case of the French vessel Marabout; a 
meeting of the French Abolition Society called for 
March 4, but by Government order deferred to March 
11; the publication of Webster’s communication of 
January 29 to Everett on the Creole case and of 
Aberdeen’s letter of the 20th of December in answer to 
Stevenson; the account of a meeting of the British and 


1Guizot, Mémoires, vol. VI, pp. 162-163; 422. The protocol of the conference of 
February 19, in French, is F. O. 84, 415, and is printed in Parliamentary Papers: Accounts 
and Papers, LIX, 1843, Class C. For the gratification felt by Guizot at the course of Lord 
Aberdeen see Cowley to Aberdeen, Paris, February 25, 1842, F. O. 84, 414. 
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Foreign Anti-Slavery Society held in London in May; 
and the knowledge that Cass had received the approval 
of his Government with reference to the protest which 
he had made:—these were sufficient occasions for 
oratorical displays or for communications to the news- 
papers on the topic of the Quintuple Treaty and the 
evil that the Government would commit in ratifying it. 
Another conference held in London in May, supple- 
mentary to that of February 19, left the protocol still 
open for France: but by this time Guizot was making 
efforts to get rid of the Quintuple Treaty altogether. 
This he did in November. Guizot had reached this 
point of success by urging that this was the only way 
to save the treaties of 1831 and 1833. It was his 
adroit diplomacy which, without a break with England, 
within three years made it possible for him to negotiate 
a new treaty between France and Great Britain which 
substituted for the right of search the American plan 
of a cruising convention.! 

As is well known, the appearance of Cass’s pamphlet 
was followed some weeks later by the publication of 
another by a far more distinguished author, the most 
important of our American writers on international 
law, Henry Wheaton. This Wheaton entitled ‘“‘En- 
quiry into the Validity of the British Claim to a 
Right of Visitation and Search of American Vessels 
Suspected to be engaged in the African Slave Trade.’ 
But it is not our present purpose to undertake an 


1Guizot, Mémoires, vol. VI, pp. 164-241, tells at length of the later phases of the 
negotiations and, pp. 423-425, prints documents on the conference of November 9, 1842. 
The documents are printed also in Parliamentary Papers: Papers and Accounts, LXIX, 
Class C, 1843. See also Cowley to Aberdeen, Paris, November 14, 1842. For the con- 
ference of May 11 in London, see Aberdeen to Cowley, May 11, 1842, with the protocol 
of the conference, in French, F. O. 84, 415. 

A satisfactory summary of the debates over the Quintuple Treaty was furnished to the 
National Intelligencer of Washington, D. C., by the Paris correspondent of that paper. 
See particularly the issues of March 19, April 23, and June 7, 1842. 

* Mr. Wheaton, our Minister at Berlin, now on leave of absence at Paris, has prepared 
&@ pamphlet on the right of visitation and search claimed by Great Britain, which is now 
going through the press in London. The proof sheets are, I understand, if possible, to be 
sent out by the packet of the 4th of March, for republication in the United States.” 
Everett to Webster, March 1, 1842, Despatches Great Britain. 
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analysis of Wheaton’s tract; for we must rather turn 
to another American contributor to the discussion that 
developed in Paris and examine with some care the 
part played by Mr. Tyler’s personal friend, General 
Duff Green. 

It has been stated that General Green had arrived in 
London early in December. As soon as he could do so, 
that is as soon as Everett had returned to London from 
Paris, Green called upon the Minister. In the course of 
their conversation Green dropped the remark that 
there was nothing in the right of search to constitute 
a serious cause of difficulty between England and the 
United States, a statement which Everett thought of 
sufficient importance to report it twice to Mr. Webster.! 
Then, at some time between January 7 and January 
18, Green crossed the Channel to Paris. Here he was 
entertained by General Cass who, as we have already 
seen, had written him a letter of cordial welcome and 
had invited him to come to the French capital. On 
January 20 Green wrote to Everett, enclosing a long 
letter dated two days earlier, which Everett was to 
show Lord Ashburton if he thought it proper to do so. 
In the letter intended for Lord Ashburton’s perusal 
Green reminded Everett that, when he had last seen 
him, he, Green, had hoped for an early adjustment of 
the differences between England and the United States, 
but now, after reading the Stevenson correspondence 
and the reports of the Secretaries, he feared that that 
correspondence had created a feeling in the United 
States which would render it impossible to avoid war 
unless Great Britain should immediately recede from 
her claim of the right of search. He feared that the 
occasion would be seized to blend the Creole case 
with the matters of the right of search and the bound- 
ary question. He stressed the fact that, in the present 
Cabinet, sectionalism on the slavery question was 
obviated by the presence of both northerners and 


1Everett to Webster, January 3, 1842; January 31, 1842, private and confidential; 
Everett Mss., Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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southerners, that many southerners were already of the 
opinion that British emancipation in the West Indies 
had been based on British jealousy of the United 
States manufactures and commerce and that the 
British war on American credit had been an effort to 
divert capital to the East Indies, while the purpose of 
the slave trade treaties was to establish a British 
monopoly of the oceans, and particularly of the 
Pacific. He argued, therefore, that a war on the 
pretense of the right of search would be regarded in 
America as a war on the manufactures, the fisheries, 
especially the Pacific fisheries, and the commerce of 
the United States, as well as a war on slavery. War 
now, which Calhoun would prefer to a postponement 
without the solution of all the disturbing questions 
between the two countries, would put an end to the 
abolition movement in the United States. It would be 
financed independently of European capital through 
Tyler’s system of exchequer bills. France would 
join: England would lose Ireland and Canada, and the 
Tories would be driven from office. The British 
should recede from their attitude on the Creole case 
as well as that on the boundary. In view of the 
notorious incapability of the British Minister, Fox, 
it was important that Lord Ashburton should be 
freely empowered for his mission. As we might sur- 
mise, Mr. Everett elected not to show this letter to 
Lord Ashburton.' 

On January 24, that is, immediately after Cass had 
written his pamphlet, Green wrote letters to Mr. 
Webster, to Mr. Tyler and to Mr. Calhoun.? The 


1Duff Green to Edward Everett, January 20, 1842, and enclosure same to same, January 
18, 1842. Duff Green, Facts and Suggestions, pp. 143-146: also another letter dated 
January 20 which should be January 28. 

*Duff Green to Daniel Webster, Paris, January 24, 1842. Duff Green, Facts and 
Suggestions, pp. 150-152; to John Tyler, Paris, January 24, 1842, ibid., 152; to John C. 
Calhoun, Paris, January 24, 1842, ibid., 153-155. Part of the last letter is printed in J. F. 
Jameson, “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun,” Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association, 1899, vol. II, pp. 841-844. The draft of the letter to Tyler, found 
in the Green Mas., contains paragraphs omitted when the letter was printed in Facts and 
Suggestions. 
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general theme of all the letters was the same as that of 
the letter to Everett. In addition, Green told Cal- 
houn how Baron Rothschild, at a diplomatic dinner 
given by General Cass, had declared that America 
could not borrow money in Europe for a war; and how 
he had assured Rothschild that the United States 
would not have to do so. England, Green informed 
Webster, had only two ways of maintaining her 
ascendency; one was by repeal of the corn laws and 
general reduction of taxes to diminish the cost of 
production, and the other was by destroying slavery 
to render it impossible for other manufacturing states 
to obtain the raw material as cheaply as through her. 
England did not wish war but would resort to it if 
necessary to attain her end. The alternative was free 
trade, and if England adopted this she would open her 
ports to our corn and, having abandoned her warfare 
on our manufactures, would cease to annoy our 
domestic institutions. He urged Webster to support 
Tyler’s fiscal plans and to insure preparedness. 

To the President, Green explained the policy of 
France. The King wanted to secure the succession 
to his family, and the retention of Algiers. With the 
latter possession England was interfering by subsidiz- 
ing Arab discontent. It was now apparent that 
France had been induced to sign the slave trade treaty 
under an assurance that England would cease to 
annoy her in Africa and that England would favor the 
succession in the line of the present King. In this 
arrangement was the proof that England had an 
interest far beyond the mere suppression of the slave 
trade. Thus General Green came back to his thesis 
as to England’s motives. 

No less important, for our present purpose, than 
these expressions which Duff Green gave of his 
economic theories concerning English policy is the 
evidence which we may derive from his letters con- 
cerning the co-operation of General Cass and himself 
at the time of his writing. In both the letter of Jan- 
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uary 24 to Webster and in that of the same date to 
Tyler, Green spoke with high praise of the work of 
General Cass: and to Tyler he wrote that ‘‘it is due to 
Gen. Cass, that I should say, that he is contributing to 
opening the eyes of Europe on this subject. In the 
first place, by the able pamphlet which I send you and 
in the next, by his activity in resisting British influence, 
through the representatives of other European nations 
here.”’ By his deportment and conciliatory manner 
towards both the King and Ministers and the Opposi- 
tion in France, Cass had attained, Green said, more 
power than any other American had had for many 
years, and this enabled him again to act upon the 
other states, especially upon the smaller states who 
were beginning to feel the importance of their relation 
with us. To President Tyler, Green enclosed also a 
newspaper which contained a report of the remarks of 
Guizot in reply to Thiers. Referring to General 
Cass’s pamphlet Green added, ‘‘ you will find that Mr. 
Guizot has taken the ground prepared for him by 
Gen. Cass. ’”! 

“‘T take the liberty to add in strictest confidence, ” 
said Green in concluding this letter, ‘‘that Gen’l 
Cass, to learn what are the real intentions of the 
British Government has induced Mr. Guizot to write 
to the French minister in London directing him to 
ascertain from the minister direct, and that as soon as 
this can be done, it will be communicated to you.” 

In a letter which J. R. Broadhead, the New York 
historian who was then in London, wrote to Duff 
Green in Paris he remarked to Green upon the “‘tilt”’ 
of the London Times at ‘‘your pamphlet, the author- 
ship of which it [the Times] ascribes to our worthy 
minister.’”’ If Broadhead was sincere, he evidently 
thought that it was Green and not Cass that was the 
author of the paper signed ‘‘An American.” Even if 
Broadhead was merely flattering Green, the fact that 


1This statement, as we have seen above, was confirmed by Everett. 
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it was possible for him to say such a thing implies an 
intimate degree of contact between Green and Cass.! 
It is to be observed that Duff Green, always prone to 
make the largest claims, never assumed the authorship 
of the pamphlet but on the contrary in his con- 
temporary letters spoke of it as the work of Cass. 
Certainly the argument was Cass’s own: for Cass 
emphasized maritime law while Green’s reasoning 
was more strictly that of economics. 

But General Green’s activities were not limited to 
his correspondence with Everett and with the au- 
thorities at home. To these last he had expressed his 
hope to be able to do something through the French 
and German press. At the suggestion of Dr. Niles, to 
whose services Green paid a very generous tribute, he 
would prepare, he said, an article for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in which he would demonstrate the 
purposes of England ‘‘in their nakedness.’’? As was 
indicated at the beginning of this paper General Green 
states positively in Facts and Suggestions, the work of 
his old age, ‘‘I wrote an essay which was published 
in the Revue Des Mondes [sic] which was translated and 
extensively circulated in Germany.”’ A careful search 
in the files of the Revue des Deux Mondes fails to reveal 
any such article: and it is quite easy to understand that 
with the generally hostile attitude of the French 
people towards slavery, such a vehemently pro-slavery 
point of view as that of Green’s would not be ac- 
ceptable. But General Green in the same work also 
declared, ‘‘I wrote a series of articles which were 
published in the Paris Journal of Commerce, then the 
organ of the Bonapartists.’’ This statement is literally 
true: and it is this series which is now reproduced from 
General Green’s manuscript copy. The French news- 
paper, Le Commerce, Journal Politique et Litteraire, in 


1J. R. Broadhead to Duff Green, February, 1842. Green Mss. Broadhead added 
that he had not seen the pamphlet. 

Duff Green to John Tyler, Paris, January 24, 1842. Duff Green Mas. This is in one 
of the paragraphs omitted in Facts and Suggestions, p. 152. 
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1842 a daily of four pages in folio with a Feuille Com- 
merciale bearing the title Le Commerce, which also 
appeared daily and consisted of a single sheet. In 
twelve numbers of this newspaper, beginning March 4 
and extending to March 30, appeared the article 
“England and America, Examination of the Causes 
and Probable Results of a War between These Two 
Countries,” signed ‘‘Un Kentukien.” The first 
installment was accompanied with an editorial note 
obviously based on the paragraph that Green placed 
at the end of the principal part of the copy which we 
print. The editor of Le Commerce added the following 
paragraph: 

“England alone up to the present time has ad- 
dressed France and Europe on this great question: 
without agreeing entirely with all the views of the 
author, we have felt that the French press should in 
turn give the floor to America in a debate in which our 
policy, our alliances, our navigation, our colonies, and 
our commerce, are so profoundly concerned. It is 
indispensable that our statesmen should understand 
thoroughly all the aspects of the question, the solution 
of which perhaps involves the dominion of the seas 
and the destinies of the world.’”! 

But, although in his later writings General Green 
failed to mention it, this was not the only place where 
his articles appeared in print. It seems that he decided 
to carry the war into Africa (or should one say Africa 
into the war?) and print his paper in England. While 
Green was still in Paris this matter seems to have been 
entrusted by him to Charles N. Peabody, who reported 
March 12, 1842 that he had found it impossible to get 
Green’s manuscript printed in pamphlet form by any 
publisher without a guarantee against loss. But, 
Peabody continued, he had seen the prospectus of a 
new magazine which was to be published under the 
editorship of a particular friend of his, the American 


1Le Commerce, March 4, 1842. The dates of the articles following were March 5, 7, 12, 
14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 30. Mr. Cruickshank kindly located these for the writer. 
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poet, I. C. Pray: and when he offered this gentleman 
Green’s manuscript on condition that a large number 
of copies should be struck off in pamphlet form, Pray 
accepted the offer. March 29 Peabody wrote again, 
saying that Pray had called with the first twenty 
copies from the press.!. The article appeared in the 
first number of the periodical which bore the title 
The Great Western Magazine. Chiefly Devoted to 
American Literature, Science, Art, Commerce, etc.2 One 
notes with some amusement, as an evidence of General 
Green’s persuasiveness, that Pray wrote to Green to 
thank him for warm commendation, as if Green were 
doing him a favor in giving him the article.2 But when 
it came to the printing, the editor substituted for 
Green’s recommendatory paragraph, as the General 
wrote it in his copy, a much more conservative com- 
ment. In this it was argued that both sides should be 
heard, ‘‘for the English press is supplied with Ameri- 
can news from the worst sources”’; that the editor was 
not responsible for the opinions of contributors; that 
it would be understood that the views set forth in the 
article were those of statesmen of the southern part of 
the United States and not of all Americans; and that 
Lord Ashburton’s mission indicated that the purposes 
of the present administration were certainly no less 
peaceful than those of the preceding one. 

One can well understand that when Pray called to 
present his magazine to Edward Everett, Everett 
expressed his very decided dissatisfaction at the article 
in the forthcoming number on ‘‘ War with England,” 
written by General Duff Green. By this time Lord 
Ashburton was on his way to America, and to such a 
pacific soul as Everett it seemed unnecessary indeed 
that anything should be done to revive the fires of 
controversy.‘ 


1Charles N. Peabody to Duff Green, March 12, March 29, 1842. Green Mss. 

*Though but few numbers of this periodical appeared the title underwent some minor 
variations. 

4I. C. Pray to Duff Green, n. d. Green Mas. 

‘Private diary of Edward Everett, March 21, 1842. Everett Mss. Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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Duff Green’s paper ‘‘England and America” pre- 
sented ingeniously and persuasively the thesis to which 
its author was devoted: that England’s activity in the 
suppression of the slave trade and her interest in the 
spread of emancipation were not founded on philan- 
thropy, but rather arose from self-interest. To her 
efforts towards these ends, even if made on selfish 
grounds, there could be no objection, said General 
Green, so long as they did not harm other people. But 
Europe should be made aware of England’s purposes, 
and should understand the policy of the United States. 
As to the latter, Green stressed the efforts which we 
had made to suppress the slave trade, and maintained 
that we had effectively prevented the importation of 
slaves into this country. Slavery indeed existed, but 
its evils were highly exaggerated, and the relation of it 
to the constitutional system of the United States was 
not understood. Above all it was not for England to 
find fault with a social evil in another country, while 
she tolerated such glaring and tragic conditions as 
those of her own poor and those in Ireland. Among 
other topics which General Green discussed in his 
analysis of British colonial policy were the effort to 
promote indirectly the abolition of slavery by dis- 
criminatory duties on sugar made by free labor; 
Great Britain’s efforts to supply the labor demand in 
the colonies, where she had abolished slavery, by 
importing emigrants from India; and the contrast 
between British policy with regard to the West 
Indies and that developed in respect to India. The 
author touched also upon the depression of American 
credit and upon free trade. Rather in the nature of a 
supplement were his closing pages, which presented a 
reply to an article that had recently appeard in 
Fraser’s Magazine, entitled ‘‘War with America a 
blessing to Mankind.” This bit of British bluster 
shows the harm that propaganda may accomplish. 
In the article it had been blandly suggested that, in the 
event of a war, England’s best stroke would be to arm 
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the three million slaves in the southern states. This 
seemed to General Green to afford a confirmation of 
his theory of British policy and he replied with a 
vigorous assertion of the ability of the United States to 
defend themselves. 


V 


Before we bring this paper to a close, it may be well 
to summarize briefly the concluding phases of some of 
those matters with which our narrative has had to do. 
In October, General Cass resigned his mission, and 
shortly afterward returned to the United States to 
become, in the next few months, a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844. Duff Green, after 
pursuing other matters of private and public interest 
in Paris, returned to England where, in May and June, 
he succeeded in forcing his way into the columns of 
the London Times. His further activities in 1842 and 
1843 we shall now dismiss; merely remarking that his 
continued acitivity witnessed the approval of President 
Tyler and at least the acquiescence of Mr. Webster. 
If Green had highly praised to the President the 
activities of General Cass, Cass was no less laudatory 
of the work of Green: and continued to write Green 
friendly letters throughout the remainder of his stay in 
Paris. It was to Green that Cass entrusted the print- 
ing in England of his letter of protest after Webster’s 
approval thereof had reached France, and after Guizot 
had made his formal reply to that letter. By this 
time Cass felt that the subject was at rest, that the 
Quintuple Treaty would not be ratified, and that efforts 
would be made for the abrogation of the treaties of 
1831 and 1833.2 As has already been indicated, this 
forecast proved to be correct. 

1General Cass also was greatly impressed with this article in Fraser's Magazine. Cass to 
Legare, May 16, 1842. Library of Congress. 
2Cass to Green, May 11, 17, 24, 30, June 2, 1842. The first of these letters deals with 


the printing of Cass’s letter. In that of May 17 Cass says that the treaty will not be 
ratified. Cass wrote to C. A. Wickliffe, June 1, 1842, in almost fulsome praise of Green. 


Green Mss. 
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As is well known, General Cass to no slight degree 
spoiled the effect of his Parisian coup by entering into 
a long controversy with Mr. Webster over the treaty 
which the latter had made with Lord Ashburton. In 
this controversy the adherents of Mr. Webster claimed 
that Cass came off the worse, although this was not 
the view of the British minister, Mr. Fox.' More 
important was the development of a misunderstanding 
between the two governments as to whether the 
British government had abandoned its claim to the 
right of visit. This controversy was stirred up 
through President Tyler’s remarks in his message of 
August 11 which accompanied the transmission of the 
treaty to the Senate, in his annual message of Decem- 
ber 6, 1842, and in later messages of January 9 and 
February 27, 1843.2, Lord Aberdeen repudiated with 
indignation President Tyler’s implication that Great 
Britain had abandoned the right of visit, and Mr. Fox 
was instructed to present to Mr. Webster a formal 
denial that such a concession had been made. It was 
to this communication that Mr. Webster on March 28, 
1843 wrote an answer addressed to Mr. Everett.‘ 
According to Mr. Everett Mr. Webster’s presentation 
of the case led Aberdeen to say privately that ‘‘he 
concurred with you in the proposition that there was 
no such distinction as that between a right of search 
and a right of visit; that he did not agree with Sir 
Robert Peel on that point . ..’’* Thereafter, despite 


1Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, National Edition, XII, pp. 41-64. G. T. 
Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, II, pp. 187-204. W. L. G. Smith, Life and Times of Lewis 
Cass, pp. 435-480. C. A. Duniway, “ Daniel Webster,” in American Secretaries of State 
and Their Diplomacy, vol. V, pp. 49-52. ‘“‘It is obvious,” Fox wrote, “‘that upon the 
principle at issue Mr. Webster is entirely in the right and Mr. Cass in the wrong: but 
unfortunately Mr. Webster, although defending the better cause, has managed his part 
of the correspondence with so much disingenuousness and prevarication, as to give Mr. 
Cass a marked personal advantage over him.” Fox to Aberdeen, March 28, 1843, F. O. 
5, 391. 

*Richardson, Messages and Papers, IV, pp. 166-168; 195-196; 215-220; 229-232. 

*Aberdeen to Fox, January 18, 1843. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, II, pp. 139-150. 
Webster to Everett, March 28, 1843. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, II, pp. 162-165. 
Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, National Edition, XII, pp. 5-16. 


‘Everett to Webster, April 27, 1843. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, II, p. 165. 
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all the diplomatic furor, not much more was heard 
about the right of search in the relations of England 
and America, until, in 1858, the whole right was 
formally renounced by the British government.! 

It has been usual to consider the withdrawal of 
France from the Quintuple Treaty, and the part which 
General Cass and Mr. Wheaton played in relation 
thereto, as an episode in international politics. This 
is entirely proper, and the arguments which Cass and 
Wheaton employed were chiefly those of international 
law. The contribution of Duff Green to this episode, 
or series of episodes, is, however, somewhat different: 
for in his letters and in his paper ‘‘England and 
America,’”’ as well as the more extensive work which 
he published later in 1842, entitled ‘‘The United States 


and England,” we have an economic analysis of . 


British colonial policy with regard to the tropical 
world and its commerce. This economic analysis, 
moreover, is peculiar in that it represents a definite 
school of thought, that of the slave-holding interest in 
the United States. Of American negro slavery as a 
domestic institution almost every phase has been the 
subject of exhaustive study as well as of heated con- 
troversy. What we may call, however, the external 
relations, the foreign policy of slavery, has not received 
the same attention. Yet one who patiently looks for 
it will find a surprising amount of material, the con- 
tributors to which include many well-known in the 
intellectual leadership of the ante-bellum south.’ 

‘Lewis Einstein, ‘‘ Lewis Cass," in American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, 
vol. VI, pp. 316-323. 

2Other easily accessible writings of southerners, illustrative of the same ideas, are the 
article by “Harry Bluff’ [M. F. Maury], on the right of search in The Southern Literary 
Messenger, vol. VIII (1842), pp. 289-301, and, perhaps most famous of all, John C. 
Calhoun’s letter ot August 12, 1844 to W. R. King, at that time our Minister in France, in 
Works of John C. Calhoun, vol. V, pp. 384-392. An outline of the reception of the letter 
of Mr. Calhoun in England is given by the present writer in the sketch of John C. Calhoun 


in American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, vol. V, pp. 208-211. In the same 
sketch is a brief account of the activities of Henry A. Wise in Brazil, ibid., 205-208; 
316-321. 

Maury, in the very able article cited above, besides gathering up the belligerent ex- 
pressions in the English papers, made the point that little support was given by the press 
of the United States to Stevenson's protest until General Cass’s pamphlet was published. 
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By the time of President Tyler’s Presidency the 
southerners had perceived over and above all the 
domestic differences concerning the slavery regime, 
the encircling process which, with free soil in British 
Canada, in the British West Indies, in Mexico and, if 
British abolitionists had their way, in Texas, threat- 
ened the very existence of southern society. That it 
was impossible to avoid contact with this cireumjacent 
area of free soil was proved, not only by the flight of 
fugitive slaves to Canada and by the readiness of the 
British Government to welcome free negroes in the 
West Indies, but also by the case of the Creole and 
others like it. It was strongly suspected that British 
representatives in the West Indies, particularly British 
members of the mixed commission courts under the 
slave treaties, were acting as “agents provocateurs” to 
create unrest in the slave-holding colonies of Spain, 
France and other Caribbean powers, and in Brazil. 
The co-operation of British abolitionists with those of 
the United States had become a well-established fact. 
In these circumstances lies the explanation for the 
desire of southern writers to discover how real were 
the professions of the British government in its pursuit 
of the end of abolishing the slave trade. 

As was to be expected in the case of a maritime 
power which had often experienced the pressure of 


The increase in the “suspicious latitudes” provided in the treaty of 1841 was remarked 
upon by Maury: and this same objection was raised quite independently by another 
American in the diplomatic service, J. Randolph Clay, chargé d'affaires, at Vienna, who 
wrote, April 5, 1842, to James Buchanan to this effect. J. Randolph Clay to Buchanan, 
Vienna, April 5, 1842, Buchanan Mss., Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Previously, 
in a despatch to the Department of State, dated January 23, 1842, Clay had presented 
three reasons for the enlargement, in the Quintuple Treaty, of the area in which the 
right of search was to be exercised. These were, First: The intention of England to 
exercise a kind of maritime police in the Far East; Secondly, the intention to place the 
United States in an isolated position in case a war should break out; and Thirdly, the 
intention to create a certain moral feeling against the United States by endeavoring to fix 
upon them the charge of being protectors of the slave trade, and of warring in an unjust 
cause. Clay added that, if he had been instructed, he could have prevented the accession 
of Austria to the treaty, as Metternich had signed it unwillingly, by reason of Austria's 
adherence to liberal principles of maritime law. Clay to Webster, no. 18, Vienna, January 
23, 1842; Austria, Despatches, 1, Department of State. Jenifer, who, as regular Minister 
to Austria, soon took over the mission from Clay, also wrote to Webster in support of this 
latter opinion. Jenifer to Webster, no. 6, May 22, 1842; Austria, Despatches, 1, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Great Britain’s naval superiority, those who spoke for 
France in the debates in the Chambers and through the 
French press were inclined to stress principally that 
more liberal doctrine of the freedom of the seas which 
had been traditionally our own. This was the line of 
thought of more than one French orator or pam- 
phleteer: and this was the point of view of perhaps the 
most distinguished of the French supporters of 
General Cass’s anti-British activity, M. de Tocque- 
ville, the distinguished author of Democracy in 
America.' 

But it is to be remembered that in 1842 the institu- 
tion of negro slavery still existed in the West India 
islands of France, and that French commerce, like 
that of the United States, came into contact with that 
of England in the east. Therefore, there was a certain 
body of opinion, of which a prolific writer, Jollivet, 
may be cited as an exponent, which put forth exactly 
the same indictment and exactly the same reasoning, 
against Great Britain, as that represented in the 
writings of Duff Green and other southerners. These 
French writers, too, attacked England’s sincerity and 
pointed out the inconsistencies of her policy.” 


1Cass told Legaré, May 16, 1842, that he had had a long conversation with de Tocque- 
ville the day before. He had found him very hostile to this claim and very anxious that the 
United States should not give way. He said that public opinion in France was stronger 
than ever in opposition to the treaty and that the next effort would be to abrogate or 
repudiate the two earlier treaties. Confirmation of this statement of opinion on the part 
of de Tocqueville appears also in a letter which Niles, to whom we have referred, wrote to 
Green. He quoted a recent letter of de Tocqueville in which de Tocqueville wrote: “It 
appears certain that the Americans are going to accede to the right of visit on condition 
of some guarantees in favor of their commerce. At least our ministers boastingly assert 
it. If it is so after the language and writings of American ambassadors in Europe, and the 
influence which this language and these writings have had upon the resolutions of the 
French Chambers, it will soon be found that the United States have as little political as 
financial credit in Europe. Pardon me, my dear Sir, the vivacity of my expressions. This 
event afflicts me greatly. I thought myself authorized to assert in contradiction to M. 
Guizot, that it would never happen. I confess I thought that the American were [more] 
sensitive on the point of maritime power than they appear to be.” Cass to Legaré, May 
16, 1842. Division of Mss., Library of Congress. N. Niles to Duff Green, Paris, June 11, 
1842. Division of Mss., Library of Congress. 

Adolphe] Jollivet, De la philantropie anglaise, Paris, 1842, followed by several other 
tracts, all of a decidedly anti-British tone. Other French writers include Petit de Baron- 
court, Atteinte a la liberté des mers. Du droit de visite maritime accordé 4 l’ Angleterre par les 
puissances du continent, Paris, 1842; L. Schauer (Marckolsheim) Encore le droit de visite. 
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In conclusion, these points remain to be noted. 
Unquestionably the withdrawal of France from the 
Quintuple Treaty, which Palmerston was pleased to 
describe as ‘‘the most signal departure from a dip- 
lomatic engagement that has happened in Europe for a 
great number of years,’’! resulted in a check to British 
policy. The keen resentment thus aroused found 
expression in Macaulay’s remark, ‘‘You know as well 
as I do that, if the United States had submitted to the 
right of search, there would have been no outcry 
against that right in France.’ It seems safe to say 
that the bold and dangerous course of Cass and his 
friends rendered some assistance to President Tyler 
and Mr. Webster in the negotiation of the Ashburton 
treaty. England could not now claim to have behind 
her the force of a united Europe in the matter of the 
slave trade. It was significant that Lord Ashburton’s 
departure from England was delayed a whole month 
after he had expected to leave for the United States and 
that this was just the time of the disquieting events in 
Paris. But Cass, Wheaton and Green were playing 
with fire, for an untoward turn in events might have 
precipitated not merely an American but a European 
conflict. No doubt the belief that England really 
would not go to war may have been their justification 
for the risk which they took. 


Revue administratif de la marine francaise, Paris, 1842; Gabriel Lafond De Lurcy, Un mot 
sur l’émancipation de l’esclavage, et sur le commerce maritime de la France, en réponse a M. 
Le Duc de Broglie, au projet du gouvernement et au rapport de M. Mérilhou, a la Chambre des 
Pairs, Paris, 1842. A much longer historical account was that of A. L. R. de Girardin, 
Mémoire sur la situation politique et militaire de l'Europe 4 l'occasion des traités de 1831, 
1833 et 1841 sur le droit de visite, Paris, 1844. 

General Cass reported that his pamphlet had been reviewed in Holland by General 
Capellan, the former governor-general of Java, and the ambassador from Holland to 
England. Cass to Webster, February 1842. Department of State Mss. At Kénigsberg 
the Chevalier Olof Berg, the counsul of Sweden and Norway, published in 1842 Nor- 
damerikas Stellung zum Quintupel-Tractat vom 20. December 1841. Eine Beleuchtung der 
Sklaven-und Handelsverhdltnisse der Vereinigten Staaten als Versuch eines Commentars eur 
Note des Generals Cass d.d. Paris 13. Februar 1842. A translation of part of this is in the 
Henry Clay Papers in the Library of Congress. The argument was much the same as 
that of Cass, Green, and the French writers. The author stressed a speech of Henry 
Clay delivered February 7, 1839, as an explanation of American slavery. 


‘Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, LX XVI (1844), pp. 937-939. 
*Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, LX XVII (1845), pp. 1288-1306. 
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Of more lasting significance is the contribution made 
by this whole episode towards the establishment of 
that dogma of the leaders of southern thought which 
asserted the hollowness of British professions of 
altruism and humanitarianism. Nurtured by later 
developments which had to do with Texas, with Cuba 
and with Brazil, this scepticism reappeared in connec- 
tion with those suggestions for the reopening of the 
African slave trade to the south which were heard 
immediately before the Civil War. Finally, in the 
belief that England’s guiding principle was self- 
interest lay the spring of the hope of the leaders of 
the Confederate States, who valiantly strove to secure 
for their cause the support of that country the 
policies of which the South had so often denounced. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STaTes! 


In a late debate in the french chambers on the subject of 
the Treaties lately concluded by the five Powers, Mr. Guizot 
remarked, ‘That the Americans object to that Treaty, be- 
cause through any pretence, British officers visit an American 
Ship, they claim any british seamen who may be on board & 
carry them off, and added, “‘this is the motive of the resistance 
opposed by the American government to the right of search, 
and I think they are right, and if the British pretended to seek 
for their sailors on board french ships, we would resist them as 
the Americans do.” 

The London Times commenting upon the debate says, “It 
has shewn us that the absurd claims which have been put 
forward by the interested motives, or the over-weaning conceit 
of the United States will find abettors and Allies in Europe, 
and it has brought with it, the irresistible conviction that men 
will again be slaughtered, and States ruined, and the earth 
deluged with blood, because mankind call their passions by 

1In general, the text of Duff Green’s paper has been printed in close adherence to the 
manuscript, retaining the peculiarities of style punctuation and spelling. Words ob- 
viously repeated have been omitted, and, as indicated in a note, a lacuna in the manu- 


script has been filled from the text of Gen. Green’s paper as published in The Great 
Western Magazine. 


St. G. L. 8. 
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the high and sacred names of principles, mistaking their own 
presumption and pride for the rights of patriotism and justice.” 

If we are to form our opinions of the purposes of England by 
the official correspondence and the tone of her public press, it 
would seem that a war is inevitable, and that the Slave trade 
treaties have been negotiated as a means of committing the 
public opinion of Europe against the United States. The 
correspondence between the American Minister and Her 
Majesty’s Government, and an able review of it, treating of 
the right of search, by an American in Paris, have done much 
to arrest the current of public opinion, which under the guid- 
ance of the British press, was setting strongly against the 
United States; but there are matters having a most important 
bearing upon the controversy between the two countries which 
have not been treated of in the correspondence nor by the 
review in question, and which in the nature of things have 
excited very little attention in Europe. 

The fact that the english language is much diffused through- 
out the world, is one great element of British power and 
influence, and it is the misfortune of America as well as of 
France and the other continental powers, that accounts from 
Europe reach America through the British press, and that 
Europe receives the greater part of its information of America, 
through the same channel. It is characteristic and highly 
creditable to England, that whatever may be her local dissen- 
tions, whatever may be their divisions as to home questions, 
all parties agree in supporting England as against the rest of the 
world; & hence the late change of administration, it is to be 
feared, has not changed the purpose of England, so far as it 
affects a determination to accomplish the end in view, even at 
the risk of a war with the United States. 

That purpose is not the abolition of slavery, nor yet of the 
slave trade, which are but means subordinate to it. It is to 
increase her manufactures and extend her commerce, and as 
indispensible to this, to substitute the raw products of India, 
for the like products of Cuba, Brazil & the United States. 

We have said, that it was the misfortune of Europe, that 
they receive their accounts of the United States through the 
British press; we might have added, that it is a still greater 
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misfortune, that in consequence of being published in a 
different language, most european Statesmen do not read 
British papers—In England the operations of Government are 
so much regulated by public opinion, that its measures are 
shadowed forth by her periodical publications, most of which 
are re-printed and extensively circulated in the United States— 
Hence the American reader who notes carefully the progress of 
public sentiment, can anticipate the purposes of the British 
Government. 

The Edinburg Review, speaking of the Eastern question, 
says, “the defect of french Statesmen, is inexperience of 
affairs.” May not that inexperience be attributed to this 
cause? We believe that it can be demonstrated, that the 
American side of this question, is not only the side of France; 
but also of the other Powers of Europe—that England seeks 
her own aggrandisement, at the expense of all other nations, 
and that the plea of benevolence, is but a mark, however sin- 
cere the enthusiasts whom she has enlisted in her cause, 
may be. 

We wish to be rightly understood. If it were possible for 
England, consistently with the rights of her East India sub- 
jects, and with what is due to other independent powers, to 
extend her commerce & manufactures even beyond the utmost 
limits of her wishes, no one would have cause to complain. If 
she could do this by reducing the cost of production in India 
or in England it would be right; but when instead of reducing 
the cost of productions in her own dominions, she attempts to 
accomplish it, by encreasing it in Cuba, Brazil and the United 
States, and adds insult to injury by calumniating the institu- 
tions, and attempting to trample upon the rights of America, 
her calumnies will be refuted, her purposes exposed, and her 
aggressions resisted, by force. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that a majority of the British 
people, will countenance a war with the United States. Mis- 
guided as public sentiment is, in relation to slavery; deeply 
interested as they are in extending their commerce and manu- 
factures and misled as they may be by the false views they have 
taken of the effects to be produced by the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade upon the price of East India produce, 
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as compared with the price of like produce of Cuba, Brazil and 
the United States, we do not believe that they desire to 
accomplish them by a war. We do believe that such is the 
present state of parties, and such the force of truth and reason, 
that all that is wanting to prevent a war is, to diffuse in England 
a knowledge of the truth. 

The public press however, is in so false a position, that it is 
difficult to reach the people. The effort to mislead their 
judgements, the system of misrepresentation has been so long 
persevered in, and prejudice is so deeply seated, that hearing, 
they will not hear, and seeing they will not see. 

Continental Europe having an adverse interest, will more 
readily receive the truth, and as England cannot persevere 
against their enlightened public opinion, it is important that 
the real questions in issue, and the American view in relation 
to them should be fully presented— 

The questions in issue are, 
lst. The Boundary line— including as well the occupation of 

the Columbia River, as the dividing line between Maine and 

Nova Scotia. 
2d. The invasion of the territory of the United States for the 

purpose of destroying the Caroline. 
3d. The capture of American vessels on the coast of Africa. 
4th. The right of search set up, under pretence of suppressing 

the slave trade. 
5th. The case of the Creole. 

Our purpose is not to discuss these questions in detail; It is 
to shew that these are but the incidents, that the real question 
lies deeper. In doing this, we must speak. 
lst—of the United States, their form of Government, and the 

relation to slavery, and the slave trade. 
2d—of the slave trade, and the Exaggerations in relation to it. 
3d. Of the commercial necessities which control the policy of 

England and her revival of the slave trade. 
4th. Of India and her relations as a colony of England. 
5th. Of the condition of the laboring poor of Ireland. 


Of the United States, their form of Government and their 
relation to Slavery and the Slave trade. 
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In explaining the relation which the United States bear to 
the subject of Slavery, we must look to the organisation, the 
powers, and purposes of the federal Government— 

The United States were originally Colonies, settled under the 
authority and subject to the crown of Great Britain. One of 
the grievances of which they complained before the revolution, 
was that the Mother Country compelled them to receive 
african Slaves, imported by authority of British law. 

The immediate cause of the revolution was, the attempt of 
the British Parliament to tax the colonies. This led them to 
scrutinise the principle of taxation. They saw that no repre- 
sentation in Parliament would protect them against oppression; 
that the right of taxation, was in fact a right of conversion, and 
that to permit Parliament to levy taxes, was to surrender their 
property to the discretion of that body—This principle was 
carried into the struggle of the revolution. The colonies 
dispersed over so large an extent of territory, saw clearly that 
their Congress, composed as it was, of Delegates representing 
different sectional interests, would sympathise with the inter- 
ests which they represented, and that they too, might abuse 
the power of taxation. Hence the congress of the revolu- 
tion had no power to levy taxes. They were but an advisory 
council— Men & money were furnished by the States— 
Each State was a distinct and separate, independent Govern- 
ment—Each State had a distinct organisation; its Governor, its 
Legislature, its Judiciary, its civil and military officers. Upon 
declaring themselves independent of the mother Country, each 
State organised their respective Governments for themselves. 
The people of the Slave holding States were compelled to take 
into consideration the state of their society as it then then 
existed— 

The question was not whether they would institute slavery; 
It had already been instituted by the British Government; The 
black man was already the property of the white, by the law of 
England— 

Is it matter of surprise, that under such circumstances, the 
master believed that his slave was not qualified by habit, 
education, or intelligence to exercise political rights? That the 
black man was not the equal of the white, and that legislation 
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could not make him so? That to emancipate the slave, with- 
out giving him equal political rights, would have created a 
degraded caste, which so far from contributing to their moral 
or physical improvement, would have led to their still further 
degradation? And that to have given them equal political 
rights, constituting them a part of the Government itself, 
would have inoculated the Government with a moral disease, 
which must have cause its premature decay?—Is it sur- 
prising, that they should have believed, that the public safety 
forbade to engraft the Blacks upon the body-politic, and that 
they had no alternative but to recognise and continue the pre- 
existing system of slavery? Having resolved to do this, they 
passed laws to ameliorate the condition of the slave and placed 
him under their protection. They identified the interest of the 
master and the slave, and compelled the master to provide him 
sufficient food and raiment—Instead of living upon dry pota- 
toes, as is the case with the Irish laborer, the american slave 
has an abundance of wholesome diet, and to spare—Instead of 
sleeping upon wet straw, with a single poverty blanket for a 
whole family, as in Ireland, the American Slave has good 
bedding and an abundance to spare of bed-clothes. Instead of 
one suit in seven years, as in Ireland, he has his three new suits 
one for winter, and two for summer, and good shoes and 
stockings!—Instead of killing them off by unmitigated toil, long 
before they become burthensome, through age or infirmity as 
charged by the Edinburg Review, and instead of permitting 
them to perish from exposure to hunger & cold as in Ireland, 
the american slave is nursed in sickness, and comfortably 
provided for in his old age. 

Upon the organisation of the federal Government, the Slave 
trade was abolished, and not a single African slave has been 
imported into the United States since 1808— 

The slave population in 1810 was 1,191,364—In 1840 it was 
2,487,113; the encrease being more than one hundred pr cent, 
altho’ many slaves have been liberated. The white population 
in 1810 was 7,239,000. In 1840 it was 14,581,000 shewing that 
the natural increase of the slaves has been more than the 
natural encrease of the whites.* But the most striking proof 


*The encrease of Slaves in the United States during the last ten years, has been more 
than 22 pr ct, while that of the population of Gt Britain has been but 
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that the institution of slavery as it exists in the United States 
has been so modified as to secure the personal comfort of the 
slave is exhibited in that fact, that in a population of 2,634,348 
(including the free blacks) there are 1980 over one hundred 
years of age, whereas, there are but 647 whites over one 
hundred years of age, in a population of 14,581,000. It so 
happens that, we have before us, a Pamphlet published in 1827 
by Doctr Niles, (then a citizen of New York, now resident and 
well known in Paris) in which he gave a comparative statement 
of the mortality in the cities of Philadelphia, New York & 
Baltimore, deduced from the official reports of the Boards of 
Health of the respective cities, from which it appears, that in 
the years 1823, 24, 25 & 26, the deaths were as follows 

In New York In Philadelphia In Baltimore 


Whites 1in 40.15 lin 31.82 1 in 44.29 
Free blacks 1 in 18.88 lin 19.91 lin 32.2 
Slaves 1 in 77.88 


The learned Gentleman to whom we are indebted for this 
Table, remarks, 

“The disproportion of deaths between the free blacks and 
the Slaves of Baltimore is worthy of particular notice, and 
probably arises from the care bestowed on the slaves by their 
masters, their comparative temperance, and the more regular 
course of their lives, contrasted with the idleness, the intem- 
perance and improvidence of the free blacks’’— 

These are facts, not poetry; They are the sober truths, 
furnished by the official documents, in opposition to the sickly 
sentiment and impertinent theories of a misguided philan- 
thropy— 

Perhaps we could not better illustrate the actual condition 
of the laboring population of the United States, including the 
slaves, as contrasted with that of Great Britain, than by 
stating the fact, that while the laboring poor of the latter are 
almost denied the use of milk, it constitutes a part of the daily 
food of most American Slaves, who have also a plentiful supply 
of animal food, and that many of them have coffee, sugar and 
tea; for while the annual consumption of coffee in Great 
Britain and Ireland is but 25,000,000 of pounds; the annual 
consumption of Coffee for the last six years in the United 
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States (see American Almanac), has been 86,000,000 of 
pounds—The american population is but 17,000,000; that of 
Great Britain and Ireland is 25,000,000. At the same rate the 
consumption of coffee in Great Britain and Ireland should 
have been 133,000,000 instead of 25,000,000 of pounds. 

We have said, that the colonies in declaring themselves 
independent, refused to organise a central government with the 
power of taxation; that the congress of the revolution, was but 
an advisory council, and that the States were seperate sover-. 
eignties. As such, on the 4th of July 1776, they declared them- 
selves independent, which independence as separate sovereign 
States was recognised by England herself in the treaty of 
peace. 

These separate, sovereign States, thus became a part of the 
society of nations, who recognised their right to establish their 
own form of government, and in doing so, recognised the 
institution of slavery as by them established. After they had 
thus been admitted into the family of nations; after their forms 
of Government, including the institution of slavery, had been 
recognised and adopted, they determined to form a more 
perfect union, and for this purpose the States selected Dele- 
gates who met in convention and proposed for their adoption 
the present federal constitution—In that convention each 
state had the same voice, and the Constitution thus prepared, 
had no binding force, until it was adopted by nine States, and 
then only as between the States so adopting it. 

It will thus be seen that the federal constitution is a compact 
between sovereign and independent States. 

These States carried into the convention great diversity of 
opinion—Some of the Delegates, were in favor of a Monarchy; 
some prefered a President and Senate for life; many desired to 
create a strong central Government; but the conflict between 
the colonies and the mother country had begotten a repugnance 
to monarchy; and an apprehension, that a strong central 
government would end in the despotism of an absolute majority 
in which the interests of the weaker sections would be sacrificed 
by combinations of the stronger, induced the weaker States to 
insist upon reserving an equal voice in the Senate, and to resist 
every attempt to give the federal government any further 
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domestic control than was indispensable to union among them- 
selves, and to a successful administration of their foreign rela- 
tions—The federal constitution therefore, while it constitutes 
them one distinct nation, as to all the rest of the world, is but a 
compact between sovereign States, regulating their intercourse 
with each other; which compact was not intended to interfere 
with the constitution or form of Government pre-existing in 
the several States; who in adopting it, considered and treated 
each other as separate Governments. 

Slavery had been established by Great Britain, and continued 
by the States in which it had been thus established, because the 
people of those States in declaring themselves independent of 
the mother country, did not believe that they could consistently 
with their own safety, or the happiness of the Blacks them- 
selves, change the relation which the British Government had 
forced upon them; and the other American States in forming 
the federal constitution had no more right to insist that the 
slave-holding States should abolish slavery, and to make that a 
condition of their becoming parties to the federal Government, 
than France or England had, to require it as a condition to the 
Treaty of Peace, by which their independence was estab- 
lished—In fact, the question of slavery never has been sub- 
mitted to the american people as such—The question before 
them was not, whether slavery should be abolished, but 
whether they should become parties to the federal constitu- 
tion—In doing so, the several States became members of the 
federal Government, reserving to themselves the exclusive 
control over their domestic institutions—and hence as domestic 
slavery was a domestic institution and under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the respective States, the Federal Government 
being charged with the foreign relations of all the States, is alike 
bound to protect the interest and property of all, and hence, so 
long as any State shall recognise the property of the master in 
his slave, the federal Government is as much bound to protect 
that right of property, as it is to protect the right of property of 
the merchant in his Ship: This brings us to the case of the 
Creole, where Slaves, the property of an American Citisen, on 
board an American Ship, passing from one American port to 
another, prompted by assurances, that if they could reach a 
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British port, they would be liberated, rose upon the crew, 
murdered part of them, and compelled the others to navigate 
the ship to Nassau (New Providence) where they were set 
at liberty by the British authorities—The case cannot be 
strengthened by argument—The federal Government was 
constituted to protect the rights of property of the Slave holder 
in all questions arising between him and foreign Governments. 
We know that very high authority has declared that there is no 
law in England which will authorise the delivery of these 
Slaves. We hold that Slaves by the law of nations are admitted 
to be property—that while on board an American Ship they 
are Slaves and that a vessel carried by mutiny or stress of 
weather into a neutral port is not subject to the municipal 
regulations of that port, and that the seizure of these slaves 
was an illegal confiscation. 

Can any one suppose, that the American Government 
would permit any other Government to confiscate an American 
Ship carried into a neutral port under such circumstances?— 
And if they would not permit the confiscation of the Ship, how 
can they without dishonor permit the confiscation of the 
slaves? 

They are as much bound to protect the property of the 
southern Planter, as of the northern merchant—No one can 
believe that the pretention set up by England, will be tolerated 
by the United States. The power of England and the conse- 
quence of a war are duly appreciated; but these impose upon 
the American Government the necessity of resisting this 
encroachment on the rights of her citizens with greater firm- 
ness—She can permit no fear of consequences to deter her from 
extending that protection to the property of American Citisens, 
which by the constitution they have a right to claim.— 

De Toqueville in his able work on America apprehends that 
the influence of an absolute majority may prejudice American 
Institutions—The American Government is not a Government 
of a majority, and it was the purpose of those who framed it, to 
prevent its being so— 

The powers of the federal Government are vested in the 
Legislative, executive and judicial departments—The Legisla- 
tive consists of a Senate and House of Representatives—The 
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Representatives are chosen by the people of the States in 
proportion to their respective populations (three fifths of the 
Slaves being represented)—Each state is represented by two 
Senators, chosen by their respective Legislatures once in six 
years—It follows that Delaware with its population of 78,000, 
has the same weight in the Senate as New York with her 
2,500,000; and that although four states may have a majority 
of the whole population, yet they, in fact have no more influ- 
ence in the Senate, than four other states having less popula- 
tion than one of them. Thus instead of being the Government 
of an absolute majority, it is a government of concurring 
majorities. The smaller States cannot combine against the 
larger, because every law must pass the House of Representa- 
tives as well as the Senate; and a combination of the smaller 
States against the larger, would be defeated in the House where 
those States are represented in proportion to their population. 
So, any combination of the larger States against the interest of 
the smaller, originating in the House, where the large states are 
the strongest, would be defeated in the Senate, where each 
State is equally represented. It follows that no bill can become 
a law, without the consent of the House representing a majority 
of the people, and also the consent of Senators representing a 
majority of States. 

The tendency towards a popular ascendancy even under 
these checks, is still further restricted by the slave-holding 
States, where slaves are excluded from the polls, which is 
equivalent to a limitation upon the right of suffrage—It has 
been found that there is less desire for office (the master finding 
more profitable employment in the immediate superintendance 
of his slaves)—It seldom happens that a member of Congress of 
a slave holding State, who is a man of talents and devoted 
to the duties of his office, fails to be re-elected. The conse- 
quence is, that continuing in office much longer than the 
members from the non-slave-holding States, they have more 
experience and acquire a corresponding influence— 

Again, it did not escape those who passed upon the federal 
Constitution, that the sentiment of the age, was setting 
against slavery—They foresaw that Poets and Philanthropists 
would decry it, and anticipated, that the time might come 
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when the federal Government might undertake to abolish it.— 
They therefore proposed an amendment, which asserts, that all 
powers not delegated by the Constitutition to the United 
States nor inhibited by it to the States, were reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. As this reservation is 
against the United States and as the powers of the federal 
Government are distributed to the executive, legislative and 
judicial departments; and as the reservation is against all the 
departments, it is as much against the federal judiciary, as 
against the federal legislature—Hence as Congress have no 
power to abolish Slavery, the States would disregard such a 
law, even though it might be declared constitutional by the 
federal Court. We mention this fact to shew, that as the 
Slave holding States are a permanent minority, the existence of 
Slavery constitutes a powerful minority influence, deeply inter- 
ested in holding the federal Government in all its departments, 
strictly within its granted powers; resisting every attempt to 
enlarge them by implication. 

Parties in the United States have divided upon the construc- 
tion of the Constitution. The federalists contending for a 
distinct substantive Government, having full power to provide 
for the general welfare—The democrats resisting this construc- 
tion upon the ground, that the federal Constitution is a compact 
between independent and sovereign States, with no powers 
but those expresly granted, the Slave holding States being a 
permanent minority, their only protection against fanaticism is 
to hold the federal Government to a strict construction of its 
powers—their interest therefore, arrays these States as a body 
on the democratic side. 

It was a remark of Mr. Jefferson, that the democracy of the 
north, are the natural allies of the South, and experience has 
proved, that the contests for local power in the northern 
States have verified the truth of his assertion. 

Thus, in the working of this complex system the institution 
of slavery counteracts the influence of universal suffrage and 
prevents the ascendancy of that absolute majority of the evils 
of which Mr. De Toqueville was apprehensive, and therefore 
the American Statesman places a much higher estimate upon 
it, than the mere right of property—and the intelligent Euro- 
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pean will see, that it constitutes a distinct element in American 
society, acting upon the machinery of Government which is not 
applicable to the States of Europe. 

Hence any opinions in relation to democracy in the United 
States, predicated upon universal suffrage in a European 
State would be entirely fallacious. 

Our purpose in the foregoing remarks has been to shew, that 
the american Government are not responsible for the existence 
of slavery in the United States—that it was in fact established 
by Great Britain—that the American Government so far from 
having any authority to abolish it, are bound by the federal 
compact to resist any attempt on the part of any foreign 
Power to interfere with the rights of the master as established. 
We have also endeavored to shew, that there is nothing in the 
condition of the american Slave which warrants such inter- 
ference. Why is it then that Great Britain does interfere? 
Why does she open her Ports and advertise to American 
Slaves, that they will find an asylum for mutiny and murder 
beneath her flag? She tells us, that it is her horror of the slave 
trade—that she is prompted by humanity. Before we proceed 
further to unmask her purposes, we will speak 

Of the Slave trade and the exaggerations in relation to it. 

Perhaps in the history of the world there are but few stronger 
instances of self delusion, than is exhibited in the credulity, 
which gives currency to the exagerated statements in relation 
to the slave trade. England believes that it is her interest to 
abolish the slave trade and hence she believes every statement 
rendering the slave trade odious. 

The Edinburg Review, October 1840, in an article upon “the 
foreign slave trade” says: 

“The slave population of Brazil in 1792 was 600,000 and the 
annual decrease by excess of deaths over births, is five per cent, 
which in ten years would have reduced the numbers to a little 
more than 360,000, and in 1835 it is easy to shew, that they 
would have been reduced to about 68,000. Now instead of that, 
the census of 1835 gave 2,100,000 as the number of slaves. 
These newly imported slaves die in a larger proportion than the 
creoles; consequently much more than five per cent of these 
must have died beyond the births—But suppose only an 
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excess of 5 per cent, there must be added 600,000 for the loss 
during the period of 20 years over which this importation 
extends; namely, the period between the peace and the census. 
This would make a total importation of above 2,600,000 or 
130,000 yearly. The importation into Cuba has been very 
large also, according to similar documents—The annual excess 
of deaths over births in that Island is 814 pr ct, being 10 upon 
sugar, and 5 upon coffee plantations. In 1828, the census gave 
300,000 for the whole slave population, which in 1830, should 
have fallen to 250,000 had there been no importation. Instead 
of that, it had increased to 479,000, leaving an excess of about 
230,000 or an importation of 115,000 yearly. So that by these 
statements the importation of Brazil and Cuba would seem to 
be about 245,000 instead of 150,000, at which Sir. T. B. is con- 
tent to take it.” 

Here are the facts and the arguments upon which depends 
the belief that the slave trade has greatly encreased. 

How easy is it to believe that, which we desire to believe! 
Are these proofs sufficient to satisfy an enlightened public? 
The premises are assumed; the conclusion must follow as a 
matter of course. Are the premises true? we do not believe 
that they are, and we give the reasons of our belief. The 
argument is, that whereas there were but 600,000 Slaves 
in Brazil in 1792 and there were 2,100,000 in 1835, therefore 
there must have been 2,600,000 imported, because (says the 
Edinburg Review) five per cent more die than are born! now, 
if it be not true, that five per cent more do die, than are born, 
the assertion is not proved. All that we have to do is, to reverse 
the statement, and assume that five per cent more are born than 
die, and we can prove that 1,100,000 have been exported from, 
instead of 2,600,000 imported into Brazil. 

Again, in 1790, there were 697,897 slaves in the United 
States. As we before said, not a single African Slave has been 
imported into the United States for more than thirty years, & 
many of the natural encrease have been emancipated, yet in 
1840, there were 2,487,113—By the same parity of reasoning, 
by which it is attempted to prove, that 2,600,000 have been 
imported into Brazil within the last 20 years, we could prove 
that more than 4,000,000 have been imported into the United 
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States within the last 30 years, when we know, that not a 
single African Slave has been so imported—Now, as by com- 
paring the encrease of slaves in Brazil & in the United States, 
we find that it has been about the same in both, and as we 
know that, there Las not been a single slave imported into the 
United States, we must be excused if we do not believe the 
statements in relation to Brazil. 

Again, we have before us a Pamphlet to the Hon” Lord 
Stanley, in which it is said, that Sir Thomas Buxton calculated 
the expense of a negro slave to the Planters of Havana, includ- 
ing all risks and charges at 420 Dollars. The assertion is, that 
115,000 slaves are imported annually into Cuba—At this rate, 
their cost would be 48,300,000 Dollars—The whole exports of 
Cuba are but 21,000,000 of dollars! This would leave an 
annual expenditure for slaves of 27,300,000 dollars more than 
the whole exports! which sum for the period of 20 years 
would give an expenditure of 546,000,000 Dollars for the single 
item of Slaves, more than the whole export of the Island!—It 
may be stated thus: 


115,000 slaves pr annum for 20 years at $420 


each is $966,000,000 
The whole exports of Cuba for 20 years at 21 

millions per annum $420,000,000 
Balance against Cuba in 20 years $546,000,000 


Could anything be more conclusive to shew, that the state- 
ments in relation to the Slave trade of Cuba are not to be 
relied upon? Is there in [sic] instance within the recollection of 
our readers, in which such grave assertions have been made 
upon such slight authority? and yet it is by statements resting 
on such authority that the benevolent people of England, and 
of the world, have been abused, until grave Statesmen have 
earnestly discussed the propriety of engrafting a new principle 
upon the law of nations to enable Great Britain to suppress the 
Slave trade! and if the official correspondence of the British 
Government and the exposition of the Times are to be relied 
upon, Great Britain, is upon the eve of a war with the United 
States, to endeavor to compel them to yield the right of search- 
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ing American Ships, under the pretence that it is indispensable 
to its accomplishment!! We proceed now to speak 


Of the commercial necessities which control the policy of 
England 


The Queen in her late speech to Parliament says, “I have 
observed with deep regret the continued distress of the manu- 
facturing districts of the country; the sufferings and privations 
which have resulted from it, have been borne with exemplary 
patience and fortitude.” 

At a meeting of merchants and manufacturers in Birming- 
ham, one of the speakers remarked, of the sufferings of the 
people, they had heard enough to make their blood run cold, 
for they had struggled with poverty until they had become 
familiar with want. And then said that the Pawnbrokers of 
the town, report that during the last few weeks, they had 
recéived very few articles in pledge—The poor had disposed of 
most of their goods in this way, that the depositors were unable 
to redeem their pledges, that Shopkeepers and manufacturers 
were compelled to pledge goods to pay rent and taxes—The 
same speaker read a Report from persons who had been ap- 
pointed to visit the poor, and the statement of misery and want 
were truly appalling; another speaker said, that the people 
were pledging everything they were possessed of—many houses 
were found without a bed, and the family huddled together in a 
corner with a few rags to cover them, endeavoring to promote 
warmth and without a morsel of food to sustain life—He said 
that their home trade was in a most depressed state, and unless 
some immediate legislative change took place, he was con- 
vinced that universal ruin would swallow up the trade and 
prospects of the country—Another Speaker, a member of 
Parliament said, that the best and steadiest artisans were 
compelled to leave the land of their birth, and to seek another 
country for that reward for their labor, which was denied to 
them at home, while of those who remain, many were driven to 
actual insanity and self-destruction. Instances of this kind had 
come within his own knowledge while it was a well known fact, 
that thousands were daily perishing of want from the operation 
of the corn-laws. With respect to the manufactures of their 
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country, they would in a short time be most certainly an- 
nihilated if the corn-laws were not repealed. A gentleman of 
Sheffield said, that if they were not abolished, he would carry 
his capital and best workmen to Germany, where labor and 
capital could have fair play; many of the manufacturers of 
Lancashire were about to emigrate, and many in Birmingham 
were about to remove their money and skill to America. One 
gentleman read accounts from the different trades, shewing 
the immense reduction in prices, notwithstanding which, it 
was admitted, that they could not compete with Germany, 
Prussia, Belgium or America, where the articles are made still 
cheaper; one manufacturer says, that in looking over his books 
at christmas, he found that he had not done more than £60 
worth with one of his American customers, who in 1839 took 
upward of £1000—another House wihch in 1839 took £600, 
took last year but £70 and that all the american Houses with 
whom he does business have decreased in the same proportion, 
assigning for reason, that the Americans are now making the 
article for themselves. 

The London Globe newspaper of Jany. 28, gives an extract 
from Captn. Grey’s recently published travels in Australia, in 
which it is said, that the settlers at their stations derive the 
largest part of their supplies from the american whalers, and 
that the American vessels in those parts, are to the British as 
10 to one. The Globe proceeds to shew that the South Sea 
whale fishery from England has fallen off from 4888 men in 
1821 to 2358 In 1840, whereas the encrease of American Ship- 
ping & produce are from 193,103 barrels in 1830 to 365,069 in 
1839. The Globe asks how is it, that while British seamen in 
the northern fisheries have declined from 8000 to 1500 men, 
and in the South sea fisheries from 5,000 nearly, to 2500; the 
Americans in the latter alone have advanced to 10,000 men? 
The Globe answers, this question by saying, that where the 
outlay of the American is but £8000, the english ship will cost 
£12,000—and that the American fisherman supplies the 
British market with whale oil, because each British whaling 
ship which goes to the southward has to pay indirect taxes 
equal to £6 on sperm, and £4 on whale oil. 

According to a Report made to the British Parliament, it 
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appears that in consequence of the protection upon colonial 
sugar, the people of the United Kingdom, pay annually 
35,000,000 Dollars more than they would do, if they were per- 
mitted to purchase from Cuba or Brazil—according to the 
same Document they are paying an encreased price of 3,125,000 
Dollars for Coffee; 55,000,000 Dollars for Corn and 50,000,000 
Dollars for meat. The Edinburg Review says, 

“The great body of consumers when they look into the 
subject and seek to know why Sugar is so dear, Coffee so dear, 
Bread so dear, meat so dear, and every other article of food 
and nourishment so dear, while cotton goods, woolen goods, 
and numerous other commodities are so cheap, will discover, 
that this is wholly owing to the protection which has been given 
by our legislature to the West Indian and British land owners.” 
And again, “The natural and what ought to have been the 
whole object of duties on foreign productions has been per- 
verted, in order to give protection to private interests at the 
expense of the revenue, and of the interest of the community 
at large.’’ 

The Reviewer then gives a list of duties and says, “‘ This list 
shews with what zeal those who are invested by the Constitu- 
tion with the power of making laws, have used that power to 
promote by every practical means, the interest of owners of 
landed property; the object of each of these duties is to keep up the 
rent of land by preventing the prices of agricultural produce 
from being lowered by the importation of foreign produce.” 

These extracts shew, that there is a powerful party in 
England in favor of repealing the colonial monopoly—The 
reader will ask why it has not been done; The Reviewer tells us 
that, “‘These laws from a part of the system of the original 
colonial monopoly; the mother Country in consequence of 
binding herself to give a preference to the productions of her 
colonies secured by these laws the market of the colonies for 
her own, by excluding the importation of foreign productions.” 

The policy of the British Government has been, to give a 
monopoly to her colonies of the supply of colonial products in 
the home market because she thereby secures to herself a 
monopoly of the supply of home products (manufactures) in the 
colonies—If the colonies could supply her as cheaply as other 
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countries, and to the extent of her home productions (manu- 
factures) this would all be well. 

The distress in England is such, as to call for the sympathy 
from the Throne. The people are starving—The complaint is 
not, that they cannot earn bread; but that the Government will 
not permit an exchange of the products of their labor for bread. 
Is it asked why they do not send their manufactures to India 
and bring back Cotton, Coffee, & Sugar, and exchange these 
products of India for bread? England can compel India to 
take her manufactures and all agree that India could raise an 
unlimited supply of these products—Why are the manufac- 
tures of England idle? Why are they not employed in pro- 
ducing manufactures to be exchanged with India for her raw 
products: & why are not the hundred millions of people in East 
India employed in raising these raw products to be exchanged 
for British manufactures? 

This is the great question which now occupies the minds of 
British Statesmen, and which threatens to beget a war with 
America. We proceed to examine it. 

We lay it down as a political axiom that in communities 
possessing equal scientific power the cheapest fed and least 
taxed will command the market. Capital & skill constitute an 
important element in production—Could the people of the 
United States, where land is cheap, & the soil productive, 
exchange their agricultural products for the manufactures of 
England, it might be done to the mutual advantage of both; 
an American for instance, could make more cloth by raising 
wheat than he could by manufacturing, because his capital 
consists in rich lands, whereas the Englishman can make more 
wheat by manufacturing cloths, because his capital consists in 
his skill, money & machinery; but the policy of Great Britain 
is to protect her landed interest & in doing so, she compels the 
American who could make more cloth by raising wheat, to 
limit his production of wheat to his own wants, & compels the 
english manufacturer to transfer his skill, his capital & ma- 
chinery to the United States or to other countries where the 
landed interest is not protected at his expense. To shew the 
working of this system we will add, the extra price, which as 
appears by the Report made to the British Parliament of which 
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we have already spoken, on the four articles, Sugar, Coffee, 
Corn and meat to the current annual expenditures of the 
Government,— 


The current expenditure of Great Britain is $267 220,265 


If to this be added for extra price of 
55,000,000* 
Itgivesusanannualchargeof . . . . . $410,345,265 


This sum is paid by the people of Great Britain, from whom do 
they receive it? It does not come from her lands—because 
that does not feed her people. It is paid by those who consume 
her manufactures—lIt follows that, so long as she could sell her 
manufactures to other nations this charge was paid by them & 
not by her—We are told in the meeting at Birmingham that 
her old customers have ceased to purchase, because they now 
manufacture for themselves and at a cheaper rate—When 
other nations ceased to purchase her manufactures she ceased 
to pay her taxes—Her only resource therefore is her colonies & 
in looking to them she found one hundred millions of East 
India subjects, but they were so much empoverished, by her 
previous extortions, that they could not purchase unless she 
would receive their agricultural products in exchange. This 


*Since the above was written, we have received a debate on the Corn-laws; it will be 
seen from the following extract, that Mr. Hastie asserts, that within the last four years 
the corn-laws “ had taken out of the pockets of the Inhabitants of (Great Britain) for food 
£100,000,000 stl.g’’ or 500,000,000 Dollars. Sir Robt. Peel seems to have assented to 
the accuracy of Mr. Hastie’s statements, which were much in detail, and indicate a pro- 
found knowledge of the subject, the following is an extract, 

“In the year 1837 the average price of wheat, was 44 shillings & 6 pence, making a cost 
to this country of £60,000,000. He had stated that the previous years, were years of 
prosperity; but then came a rise in price from short crops, and in 1838 it had risen to 
56s.2d., making a cost to this country for wheat for the year, of £75,000,000 being a 
difference of £15,000,000 over the cost for the preceding year; and if the people had to pay 
that extra sum for food, they could not spend it in articles of clothing etc. In 1839 the 
price rose to 63s.8d., making a cost of £85,950,000, or a difference over the year 1837 of 
£25,000,000. In 1840, the price was 67s., making a cost of £89,000,000, or a difference 
of £29,000,000 more than the year 1837; and in 1841, the price was 67s.1d., making a still 
higher cost. The total then of those last four years of regular depression and depreciation 
of value from the want of customers, as compared with the three previous years, had 
taken out of the pockets of the inhabitants of this country for food £100,000,000. 
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she could not do, because 800,000 West-India Slaves, had a 
monopoly of those products in the British market, & she could 
not repeal the laws granting that monopoly without an in- 
demnity, this was given, on the motion of Lord Stanley, in the 
shape of 100 Millions of Dollars, under a pretence of abolishing 
slavery.—In a pamphlet, addressed to his Lordship, published 
in Liverpool in 1842, the writer says: ‘‘the question regarding 
the future destination of these emancipated colonies, resolves 
itself into this; can they obtain a sufficiency of labor to compete 
with Cuba & Brazil, & if so, from whence can they obtain it? 
Unless these queries can be answered in the affirmative, it is 
much to be feared, that we have sacrificed both our colonies & 
our 20 Millions ($100,000,000) to a ‘chimera.’’’ How a chimera? 
The benevolent purpose of abolishing slavery has been ac- 
complished?—The same writer tells us, that the emancipated 
negro has greatly improved his condition, but he tells us at 
the same time, that this is done by exacting such wages, that 
the planter is ruined, & that this must be counteracted by 
importing negroes, until the price of free labor shall be reduced 
below the cost of slave-labor!! But hear him he says, the cost 
of a negro-slave at Havanna is $420 “but under a system of 
free emigration, the British Colonies will obtain a free laborer 
from the African coast for less than 1/5“ of this sum, say $30 
paid to him in the shape of bounty & $30 for the expense of his 
passage, in all $60,” & adds, “here is a striking proof that 
free labor when it can be obtained, is cheaper than slave labor; 
& can anyone doubt but that, with an equal supply of that 
labor, & an equally fertile soil, our own colonies would not 
ultimately compete successfully with those of Cuba & Brazil; 
the proposition is too clear to require demonstration ’”’— 

Here the cost of a free laborer is put down at $30 in the shape 
of bounty and $30 for the expense of passage; there is nothing 
put down for food & raiment & wages. This $60, is put in 
competition with the $420, the price of a slave, shewing that it 
is not the purpose of the advocates of this scheme to give more 
wages than the actual cost of subsisting the slave. The 
difference between the $60 & the $420 is $360, the interest on 
this sum & the life insurance of the slave, is all that could be put 
down to the account of wages; the purpose is, to save that, & 
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what Mr. Gurney calls the dead weights, the maintainance of 
the old, the infirm, the sick, the shammers of sickness, the moth- 
ers of young infancts [sic] & the children,” who, as in Ireland, 
would be left to perish; for we are told by the Edingburgh [sic] 
Review that “the effect of even limited immigration would not 
be merely the addition of a few hundred hands to the laboring 
population of the Colonies, but the coertion of that population 
to work for their subsistence.”” The same Review in an article 
upon the foreign slave-trade says It is painful to reflect that the 
opportunity offered by the peace of 1814-15 for declaring the 
slave trade to be piracy was lost, that the other Powers of 
Europe are willing to unite in a treaty for that purpose, if 
France & America will but join England in doing it, & says, 
that but for the slave-trade “‘the produce of free labor would, & 
that speedily, beat the produce of Cuba & Brazil out of the 
market” & adds 

“Suppose it is found impracticable to obtain the concurrence 
of France & America in declaring the slave-trade, piracy, what 
course have we left but to repeal the duty on East India Sugar’’? 

The London “Times” tells us, that the British Government 
has with great exertions, manage [sic] to conclude treaties, by 
which the slave-trade is to be punished as piracy, that the right 
of searching American ships is indispensable to its execution, & 
that the British Government is determined to enforce it— 
Following upon the heels of this, even before these treaties are 
ratified, we have an order in Council, authorising the transpor- 
tation of East-India emigrants to the island of Mauritius & we 
are told that extensive arrangements have been made to 
transport emigrants from Africa to Jamaica, Trinidad & 
Guiana. The 20 article of this order in Council, which bears 
date, January 15th 1842, is in the following words, “‘No 
emigrant, arriving from India at Mauritius, shall, in Mauritius, 
be capable of entering into any contract for service except for 
the period, in the manner, & under the superintendance, which 
by a law in force there, is required in case of contracts for service 
by other laborers in agriculture or manufactures within the 
said island 

This order provides for the emigration of free labor, & 
requires that such laborer shall be incapable of making a con- 
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tract, except by a law, made by the party giving him employ- 
ment—Now hear what the Edingburgh Review says in relation 
to free labor in Jamaica & the means used by the law-makers 
in Jamaica to reduce the price of free labor below that of slave 
labor—‘“It has been attempted” says the Review, “to make 
the dwelling & provision ground of the negroes, the instrument 
of compelling them to work for the land holder on whose 
plantation they reside, or reducing their wages. ”’ 

“The language used has been, if you will not work for me, 
you must immediately quit your house & land (to the latter of 
which the tenant has given its principal value) If you demand 
so much a week for wages, I demand so much for rent or rather 
so much for each member of your family without reference to 
the actual value of the tenement & its appurtenances, & the one 
demand & the other shall be simultaneously adjusted; the 
strong arm of the law has been liberally invoked to carry on the 
contest commenced on such grounds; legislation has not been 
spared to render it stronger—The Planters being the makers, 
in some instances the administrators of the laws, enactments of 
the most heterogenous description have been brought to bear 
upon the unfortunate laborers; there are the contract act, the 
poundage act, the fishery act, the huckster act & pedlar act, 
the police act & the vagrant act.” 

When we come hereafter to speak of the suffering poor of 
Ireland, the reader will understand the process by which free 
labor is reduced below the cost of slave labor—But here again 
we recur to the Edingburgh Review, it says: ‘‘ When slavery is 
tempered with ordinary humanity, what Mr. Gurney calls the 
“dead weight’”’—the maintainance of the old, the infirm, the 
sick, the shammers of sickness, the mothers of young infants, & 
the numerous children make the aggregate expense ruinous’’— 

Such is the theory of British Philanthropy & therefore in 
order ‘‘to beat Cuba & Brazil out of the market” they substi- 
tute free labor for slave labor, & leave the old, the infirm, the 
sick, the widow & orphan to perish of hunger & nakedness! !— 
But this is not enough, the same Review tells us “that the 
proposition for declaring the slave-trade piracy assumes that 
the right of search & seizure should be exercised, & that the 
culprit should be prosecuted in the courts of this (Great 
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Britain) & not of the culprits country.” Give her the power 
to capture every ship which may be found on the high seas 
between Africa & Brazil or between Africa & Cuba; & who 
can doubt, that she would so annoy the ships of other nations 
as to give her the carrying trade, exclusively, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope? It follows that it this can be done 
she can then levy the $410,345,265 which she has now 
herself annually to pay, as well as large profits besides 
upon those nations whom she will then compel to purchase 
from her, the raw products which in consequence of her 
monopoly, she will have received in exchange for her manu- 
factures & for which she will then compel them to pay her 
own prices—France & Prussia, Austria and Russia and the 
other Powers of Europe may form some estimate of the tax 
which she, having the power, will levy upon them by the tax 
which, now, for want of that power, she levies upon her own 
people— 

This brings us to speak of India & of the influence which the 
condition of India has on the present policy of Great Britain. 


India 


The purpose of our previous remarks has been to shew, that 
although the prosperity of England depends upon her manu- 
factures, her legislation, controlled by her landed interest, has 
so much encreased the cost of production, by a system of pro- 
hibitory duties and monopolies, as to render it impossible for 
her manufacturers to compete with those of other manufactur- 
ing States. We now proceed to shew, that foreseeing this & 
especially that she had everything to fear from a competition 
with the United States, she turned her attention to India, 
under a hope, that she would there find a market equal to her 
wants.—We propose to demonstrate, that to enable India to 
purchase her manufactures, she repealed the monopolies 
previously granted to the West-India Planter, and that so far 
from being a work of benevolence she abolished West-India 
slavery, under the expectation, that she could obtain Cotton, 
Rice, Sugar & Coffee cheaper from India than they are pro- 
duced in the United States, Cuba & Brazil, & that having 
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(under her colonial system) the control of these raw products, 
obtained through her manufactures, she could compel all the 
world to purchase of her & thus transfer to other nations 
the weight of that taxation, which now so heavily oppresses 
her own people, & that disappointed in this expectation, her 
difficulties with the United States constitute a part of the 
system of measures, so perseveringly adhered to, but which are 
destined to undergo the most signal disappointment— 

We have before us a Pamphlet published in 1835 by a 
Manchester manufacturer, from which we make a few extracts, 
he says: 

“We are upon the verge of a novel combination of com- 
mercial necessities that will altogether change the relation in 
which we have hitherto stood with our Colonies; we call them 
necessities, because they will be forced upon us, not from con- 
viction of the wisdom of such changes, but by the irrisistible 
march of events—The new world is destined to become the 
arbiter of the commercial policy of the old’ —And again, “It 
is to the industry, the economy, & peaceful policy of America, 
& not to the growth of Russia, that our Statesmen & Politicians 
of whatever creed, ought to direct their most anxious study, for 
it is by these & not by the efforts of barbarian force, that the 
power & greatness of England, are in danger of being super- 
ceded: yes, by the sucessful rivalry of America, shall we in all 
probability, be placed second in the rank of nations? ””— 

“We allude to the danger in which we are placed by being 
ever shadowed, by the commercial & naval ascendancy of the 
United States. It has been through the peaceful victories of 
mercantile traffic, & not by the force of arms, that modern 
States have yielded to the supremacy of more successful 
nations. Thus the power & civilization of maritime Italy 
succumbed to Spain and Portugal; these again were superceded 
by the more industrious traders of Holland, who in their turn 
sank into insignificance, before the gigantic growth of the 
manufacturing industry of Great Britain, & the latter Power 
now sees in America, a competitor in every respect, calculated 
to contend with advantage for the sceptre of naval & com- 
mercial dominion. Whether we view the rapid advance of the 
United States during the last 40 years, in respect to population 
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or wealth, it is equally unparalleled in any age or country 
x x x x x and making no allowance for the probable encrease of 
emigration from Europe, will in 70 years from this time, that is, 
during the lifetime of individuals now arrived at maturity, 
exceed 100 millions.—These circumstances demonstrate the 
rapid tendency towards a superiority so far as numbers go, but 
we apprehend that in respect to the comparison of our com- 
mercial prospects with those of America the position of Great 
Britain does not according to facts which we have to state 
wear a mere flattering aspect x x x x x. This republican people 
presents the only example of past, as we believe it will prove 
of future history, in which a nation has honorably discharged 
its public debt x x x x x. The results may be seen, not only in 
unparalleled advances in wealth & civilization at home, but in 
the fact we have just demonstrated & which we doubt not will 
surprize most of our readers that even the foreign commerce of 
this people, is as great or greater than our own’’ x x x x x. 

These extracts shew that as far back in 1835, British States- 
men foresaw, that the great rival of British Commerce would 
be America & we would call the special attention of the reader 
to the following extracts— 

“Bearing in mind that the supply of the raw material, of 
nearly one half of our exports is derived from a country that 
threatens to eclipse us by its rival greatness, we cannot whilst 
viewing the relative positions of England & the United States 
at this moment, refrain from recurring to the somewhat 
parallel cases of Holland & Great Britain, before the latter 
became a manufacturing State; when the Dutchman pur- 
chased the wool of this country, & sold it to us again in the 
form of cloth. Like as the latter nation became at a subsequent 
period, we are now overwhelmed with debts, contracted in wars 
or the acquisition of Colonies; whilst America, free from all 
burthens, as we were at the former epock, is prepared to take 
up, with far greater advantages, the fabrication of their own 
Cotton than we did of our wool. The Americans possess a 
quicker mechanical genius than even ourselves: such again was 
the case of our ancestors in comparison with the Dutch, as 
witness their patents and improvements, for which we are 
indebted to individuals of that country, in mechanics, such as 
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spinning, engraving &e—We gave additional speed to our 
ships, by improving upon the naval architecture of the Dutch, 
& the similitude again applies to the superiority which in 
comparison with British models, the Americans have, for all 
the purposes of activity & economy, imparted to their vessels.” 

We conclude our extracts from this interesting Pamphlet: 

“It is by these methods only & not by advocating still 
further outrages of the laws of prudence, that this nation can 
be rescued from the all but irretrievable embarrassment, into 
which its own extravagance & folly have precipitated it.” 

“Again we say, England cannot survive its financial em- 
barrassment, except by renouncing that policy of intervention, 
which has been the fruitful source of nearly all our wars.” 

This able writer recommends, a repeal of the corn laws, the 
abolition of unnecessary taxes, the imancipation [sic] of the 
colonies & free trade—Another class of British Statesmen are 
for a repeal of the Corn laws & prohibiting duties. We now 
proceed to quote from one of these—The Edingburgh Review 
of January 1841 says: 

“Till only the other day, not an Englishman owned an acre 
of land in India, & well was it for the people of that country, 
that those who—in the early days of our ascendancy were 
infamous for plundered Provinces, were prevented from 
appropriating the Provinces to themselves—Still the effect of 
the restriction was to check, almost to preclude the growth of 
an anglo-indian interest, possessed of any influence in Downing 
Street, or St. Stephens; it is notorious on the other hand, how 
well West-India property is represented in both Houses 
x X x x x x we should therefore feel that we were undertaking a 
hopeless cause, were we not convinced that we shall be able to 
demonstrate that England cannot persevere in injustice to 
India, without inflicting deep injury upon herself.” 

This extract shews, that as late as January, 1841, the East- 
India interest, was struggling with the West-Indian; that until 
the other day, not an Englishman owned an acre of land in 
India—Why is it, that England has at this late day changed her 
policy in relation to India? why is it, that she has repealed the 
discriminating duty which gave to the West-Indian a supply 
of the British market & thus excluded the raw products of 
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India? why is it, that 100 Millions of East India subjects have 
had no influence in the British Parliament? & why is it, that 
the Reviewer deems it hopeless to plead the cause of India, 
unless he can demonstrate that England cannot persevere in 
injustice to India without inflicting deep injury on herself? 
Let the Reviewer give his own answer, he says, 

“The relation of India to England, is very different from 
that in which we stand to any other of our transmarine posses- 
sions. Our colonies take our manufactures and pay us for 
them, and our manufacturers and Ship-owners make their 
respective profits by these transactions. India also buys our 
manufactures to a large and encreasing extent, and if we 
govern her well, and treat her fairly, her value as a customer 
will encrease very quickly and greatly; every facility given to 
the sale of her productions here, must add to the fund from which 
she pays for British manufactures. But India is more than a 
customer. The peculiar circumstances in which she is placed, 
render her tributary to us to a very large amount xxxxxx on 
the whole, we are persuaded that the amount of public and 
private remittances from India, for which this country make no 
return, is very little, if at all over-estimated at £4,000,000 per 
annum.”’ (20,000,000 of Dollars.)—The same writer proceeds, 
“India, making such payments, is justified in demanding that 
her means of rendering them, should be as much facilitated as 
possible, that none of the articles in which she would, if 
unshackled, desire to make them, should be virtually excluded 
from our market in order to give advantage to the produce of 
more favored Dependancies, and that, England benefitting so 
much by the connexion, should discharge its counterpart 
obligations by placing her, which is all that she seeks, on a 
footing of equality with other foreign territories. ”’ 

We beg the reader to bear in mind, that it is here admitted, 
that Great Britain receives annually from India 20,000,000 of 
dollars, for which she makes no return to India, and that a 
change of the policy of the British Government towards India 
is advocated upon the ground, that it is the interest of England 
to enable India to make this payment in the produce of 
India— 

Those who have scarcely reached the years of maturity, can 
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recollect when India made these payments in her manufac- 
tures—It was then the interest of England, so to receive it, 
because she could sell those manufactures to other nations. 
Now, in consequence of her improvements in spinning and in 
weaving, she manufactures cheaper than India, and instead of 
receiving India goods in payment of this tribute, she requires 
India to purchase her manufactures. Thus in 1814 she re- 
ceived from India 1,266,608 pieces of Cotton goods; In 1837 
she exported to India 64,213,633 pieces of like goods; The 
consequence is, that the Report of the Governor General of 
India says, 

“The sympathy of the Court, is deeply excited by the Report 
of the Board of Trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 
effects of a commercial revolution, productive of so much 
suffering to numerous classes in India, and hardly to be par- 
alleled in the history of commerce.” The effect of this revolu- 
tion has been, that one town, where 200,000 persons were 
employed in the manufacture of fine muslins, is reduced to 
about 30,000 Inhabitants!! 

Four millions of pieces of Cotton goods were received at 
Calcutta from the interior in 1812; but only 250,000 pieces were 
received in 1835 and 1836. How has this been accomplished? 
while England has burthened the manufactures of India with a 
duty of 20 pr cent, she has compelled India to receive her manu- 
factures at a duty of 314 pr cent, and yet these are the people 
whose benevolent regard for the rights of the poor African, 
prompted them to pay 100 Millions of Dollars to abolish West 
India Slavery, and impels them to wage war on the United 
States under a pretence of suppressing the slave trade!! 

We recur to the Edinburg Review, which after telling us, 
that the great extent of British possessions in India, and the 
infinite modifications and combinations of soil & climate to be 
found within them are such, that almost every production of 
every climate except the arctic, may be brought to all the per- 
fection of which they are susceptible in other countries, breaks 
forth and says, 

“How grievously this noble field has been neglected or mis- 
managed; The great inferiority of the Cotton of India to that of 
America, and of its silk to that of Italy, and even of China, the 
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comparative petty quantity of Sugar, which it is able to export, 
and the high cost of production, and the wretched quality of its 
Tobacco, will sufficiently demonstrate the proximate cause, is 
palpable to the most superficial observation; INDIA IS MISER- 
ABLY POOR.” We are then told, “that there is not sufficient 
private Capital, nor private credit in India to produce one 
twentieth part of the great staples, with which she is in one sense 
able to supply the world.” 

Why is India so poor? Is it not because she has paid an 
annual tribute of 20 millions of Dollars to England, and because 
England has compelled her to receive British manufactures 
until her own are destroyed by the competition? There is one 
striking fact; after the abolition of West India slavery, the dis- 
criminating duty upon East India sugar was abolished; but it 
appeared upon examination before Parliament, in which the 
actual changes between partner and partner were exhibited; 
that although the Planter of Cuba & Brazil, could undersell 
the West Indian 9 to 10 shillings in the hundred weight, yet 
the East Indian could not compete with the West Indian 
because there is a greater duty of six shillings a gallon on Rum, 
one pound one shilling on Shrub, & ten shillings on cordials 
made in the East Indies, than on those made in the West 
Indies; because as sugar cannot be made without leaving as 
refuse the material of which rum is distilled, and as the opera- 
tion is not expensive, the manufacture of rum constitutes an 
important item in the Planters profit. Yet deeply as it appears 
that Great Britain is interested, in encreasing East India 
products, Parliament refused to take off these duties, because 
it appeared in testimony, that if admitted upon equal duties 
with West India spirits, it would certainly supercede all 
british made Spirits, especially the malt-spirits and the raw 
grain spirits which are used in rectifying. Now, as a com- 
mentary to this, and appropriate to it, we make a quotation 
from an article in the same Review upon the foreign slave 
trade, it says, “‘Then suppose it is found impracticable to 
obtain the concurrence of France and America in declaring the 
slave trade piracy; suppose it is admitted, as all really must 
admit, that where the traffic exists, no considerable portion of 
Africa can be civilised; that until civilization become greatly 
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extended in Africa, the South American Planters cannot be 
undersold, and until they can be undersold, the Slave trade will 
continue while any portion of Africa remains barbarous. What 
course have we left, but to repeal the protecting duty upon East 
India Sugar, and thus at once to promote the improvement of 
Asia to secure the destruction of the slave trade.”’ 

Here is a precious mixture! If France & the United States 
will not declare the Slave trade to be piracy, then the American 
Planter cannot be undersold, unless the duty on East India 
sugar be repealed, and the duty on this East India Sugar can- 
not be repealed, because, then East India spirits will supersede 
british made spirits and malt spirits, and although America 
has not imported a single African slave for more than 30 
years, and although she has declared the Slave trade to be 
piracy, and has kept her armed Ships on the African coast for 
its suppression, (as she will not permit American vessels to be 
boarded and captured by British Cruizers and confiscated by a 
British Court) if we are to believe the “ London Times,” Great 
Britain is about to declare war against her, under pretence of 
love for the poor Africans!!! How much truth there is in this 
pretence, will presently be seen, when we come to speak of her 
love and sympathy for the poor Irishmen— 

Before we proceed to do this, we would remind the reader, 
that the emancipation of the West India Slaves, the enthusiasm 
about the slave trade, repugnance to Slave labor, and the 
systematic warfare upon America and on american credit, all 
date back about the same period,—to the year 1835, when it 
was discovered, that “by the successful rivalry of America 
(Great Britain) was about to be placed second in the rank of 
nations’’—Then it was discovered that being shut out from 
other markets, England was compelled to change her East 
India policy; but hear the Reviewer, he says, ‘‘ The poverty of 
India must be cured by the attraction of British Capital to its fields 
of production. United as it happily is with England, it NEVER 
can become a MANUFACTURING country xxxxx being 
hapily [sic] disabled by their relative position from levying 
contributions upon each other, by domestic-industry-protecting 
tariffs, the people of India may employ themselves profitably 
for a period, to which it is impossible to fix a limit, in raising 
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raw produce to exchange for the manufactures of Great Britain. 
BoTH THE CAPITAL AND THE INTELLIGENCE NECESSARY EVEN 
FOR THIS PURPOSE MUST COME FROM ENGLAND.” 

Here is a so_ution of the whole matter. British capital was 
flowing to the United States, not in the shape of Gold and 
Silver, for the large loans contracted in England were taken in 
the manufactures of England, which were again exchanged for 
labor on the several works of internal improvement; the effect 
upon the prosperity of England was felt in every department of 
her industry—There were then no starving poor; the manu- 
facturers were compelled to appoint agents and offer high wages 
to obtain laborers; but apprehensions were excited, America 
was too prosperous, her wealth and population were encreas- 
ing too rapidly; it was forseen, that she would overshadow 
England—Her boundless territory and fertile soil were con- 
trasted with the narrow limits of Great Britain; a blow was 
aimed at her through her credit, and systematic efforts made 
to supercede her great staple by substituting for it in the english 
market the cotton of India, and all this was done under a 
pretence of a horror for the slave trade, and compassion for the 
poor negroes—we cannot believe that this was the motive, and 
we refer to the condition of the poor Irishman to prove that it 
was not. A Kentuckian. 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE IRISH POOR. 


The time once was, when if a city were to be sacked, a nation 
pillaged or a people murdered, it was done in the holy name of 
religion—Great Britain has improved upon this. Does she 
wish to capture french or american Ships to be confiscated in 
her courts—it is, that she may abolish the Slave trade! Does 
she import africans to the West Indies that the laboring popula- 
tion may be so much encreased, as to compel them to work for 
their subsistance, leaving the “dead weight” to perish of 
hunger, or does she import helr] East Indian subjects to the 
Mauritius with the same view— it is, that she may abolish the 
Slave trade! Does she wish to encrease the price of sugar, 
Cotton and Coffee in Cuba, the United States and Brazil, 
above the cost of importing it from the East Indies—it is, that 
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she may abolish the Slave trade! Does she wish to reduce the 
price of free labor in India lower than the price of slave labor 
in Cuba & Brazil, that she may thereby “beat Cuba and 
Brazil out of the market’”—it is, that she may abolish the 
Slave-trade! Does she advertise that her Ports are open to, 
and that she will protect american slaves who are guilty of 
insurrection & murder—it is, that she may abolish the slave 
trade!—Does she propose to send black regiments for the pur- 
pose of exciting a servile war in America—it is, that she may 
abolish the Slave-trade!—Does she threaten to invade the 
United States, to burn Boston, New York, charleston and 
other seaport towns—it is that she may abolish the Slave trade! 
Does she threaten to turn loose her savage allies and murder 
innocent women and children—lIt is that she may abolish the 
slave trade. 

Now, while we admit that the Slave-trade should be abol- 
ished, we object to these means of doing it. Is there no other 
means by which it may be accomplished? Yes, we are informed 
by the Edinburg Review, that if France and America will not 
unite in declaring the Slave-trade piracy, then Great Britain 
has no other course left, “‘but to repeal the protecting Duty on 
East India Sugar” “‘to secure the destruction of the Slave-trade.”’ 
and why not repeal this Duty?—-Let Mr. McQueen in reply to 
a committee of Parliament give the answer—He says, 

“The effect would be exceedingly injurious indeed, from the 
superiority of the spirits that could be distilled from the pure 
juice of the cane in India, over West India rum or british 
made spirits!!”” Such is British philanthropy; such their 
horror of the Slave trade!!! 

There are times, when the best of men, when even nations 
labor under a species of monomania—The monomania of the 
present age, is a false philanthropy. Struggling under the 
weight of her enormous Debt, and the ruinous effect of her 
system of monopoly, and class-legislation, the British public 
were easily driven in this direction, because they were first 
persuaded, that the abolition of West India Slavery, would 
open a permanent market for their manufactures in the East 
Indies, and having once taken this direction, the delusion 
continues, because they are now persuaded, that all that is 
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wanting to render the free labor of India cheaper than the 
Slave labor of Cuba, Brazil and the United States, is to abolish 
the Slave trade. 

Knowing as they do, that Slave labor is most productive in 
the United States, that the slave trade has long since been 
abolished and that no African Slaves have been imported into 
the United States; is it not strange, that they should believe, 
that the abolition of slavery would render free labor cheaper 
than slave labor?—There is but one explanation to this—and 
for which again we turn to the Edinburg Review which tells 
us, that free labor is cheaper than slave labor because: 

“When slavery is tempered with ordinary humanity, what 
Mr. Gurney calls ‘the dead weight,’ the maintenance of the 
old, the infirm, the sick, the shammers of sickness, the mothers 
of young infants and the numerous children, make the aggre- 
gate expense of labor ruinous.” 

Such is the theory upon which this delusion now rests. It is 
clear when it comes to be analysed, that it is composed of 
home-made ingredients, for as we have proved, it contemplates 
a large importation of what is termed free labor from Africa 
and the East Indies. 

It is admitted by the writer whom we have quoted, that 
thirty Dollars is paid to each african to induce him to emigrate, 
and one of the arguments used for this importation is, that it 
would put an end to the Slave-trade!!!—We do not stop to 
enquire what would be the effect upon the Slave-trade in 
Africa, although it is obvious that British humanity would 
prompt them to purchase slaves from their African masters 
upon condition of emigration as free laborers & thus stimulate 
the domestic slave trade of Africa more than it ever has been 
done. No one can doubt, that the importation of Africans, into 
the British Colonies, will be greater than it ever was, under the 
most active slave trade as heretofore carried on. 

Let us pause and examine, what is to be the ultimate fate of 
the African thus imported—The Edinburg Review says, ““The 
effect of limited emigration, would not be merely the addition 
of a few hundred hands to the laboring population of the 
Colony; but the coercion of that population to work for their 
subsistance.’’ 
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This was not an unmeaning remark—It is in reply to the 
complaint of the West India Planter, who says, that the free 
negroes of the West Indies demand so much for labor, that he 
cannot compete with Cuba and Brazil—The reply is, import 
free negroes from Africa until they are compelled to work for 
subsistence, and then your free labor will be cheaper than slave 
labor! That is, substitute the lash of hunger and nakedness 
for the lash of the taskmaster, and then you can “beat Cuba & 
Brazil out of the market!!”” The Reviewer had before him the 
Report of the Poor law commissioners on the condition of the 
poor of Ireland—this is an official document, the Report of 
Commissioners who examined the condition of the free labor 
of Ireland. It is made up of testimony taken upon the spot 
and casts a flood of light on this subject. One witness says, ‘‘I 
am counted a good laborer, and while there is employment to be 
had for any fair proportion of laborers, I am seldom idle in the 
whole year: I am idle for three months on an average—In the 
beginning of this summer, I was idle for about three weeks, one 
day after another, I had no provisions, I sold every article in 
my house, rather than let my wife out, you may be sure we ate 
the price of them but sparingly; at last I sold the pot I had, to 
boil my potatoes, I walked out of the door, my wife, myself and 
six children. I went off where we were not known and begged.” 

Another witness says, that “this story is not strange, it is 
commonplace.” 

Another says, that “‘he, his wife & children were compelled 
to sleep in the open air with nothing to cover them but one 
blanket, that he never had any employment since he came to 
the town where he was, though he often looked for it; there 
were so many looking for it, that employment went by votes, 
interest and faction, what he meant by faction was, friends 
who would speak for him.” 

Another says, ““‘my wife is out now begging, striving to 
gather a prog for myself and six children, and when she brings 
in that lock of potatoes tonight, I cannot buy as much as a 
halfpenny herring to eat with them—I have not a stitch of 
clothes but what I wear now, shivering and famishing as you 
now see me, yet when I can get five pence a-day, I am glad to 
stand out in the cold wind and rain, every blast and dash of it 
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driving to the heart of me—we live in a deserted house—we 
have to shift our bed from one side to the other as the wind 
changes and if it was not in that state, sure I would not be left 
there, for sure I can pay no rent; our bed is a shake down of 
straw as we have but one blanket not four pounds in weight 
among us all, and even that, my wife has round her when she is 
begging—we had not one spark of fire in our cabin last night 
and I was up at day-dawn this morning to purchase a load of 
turf and of the five pence that I received out of my day’s hire 
late yesterday evening, and there we were about the fire place 
today—lI, striving to spare the sods and the children driving 
and pulling one another to see who could get nearest the coze.”’ 
Another witness says, that “he planted some few potatoes 
upon some coarse mountain-land, that they generally last him 
six months in the year, that he then goes to England or Scot- 
land in search of employment leaving his family to beg or 
starve, that he undergoes great hardships in England, nothing 
but the want of something to do at home drives him there—”’ 
Another says, that “he, his wife and five children have often 
lived three or four days on weeds alone, without a potatoe; I 
have not had a shoe or stocking these six or seven years, It is 
easy to count all the shoes I ever bought, two or three pair 
I believe, I have not bought a new coat for four years, nor 
trowsers for five; I was three weeks in the house, I could not go 
out for want of clothes; my sister’s son gave me these old 
breeches, I have no hat of my own good or bad.” And yet the 
Report says, that there was not in the Parish a better workman 
than this man, who adds, “I have one pair of blankets, the 
whole family (seven in number) lie under them on one bed, 
lying heads & points—they are worn & spent now and are the 
only pair I have had since I was married seventeen years ago. 
Another witness says: ‘I hold land for which I pay thirty 
shillings a year, I am also a cooper—I may be employed for 
three months in the year; I can earn two shillings every day I 
am employed, and therefore better off, than most people.”” In 
answer to question, “‘Does your family use milk with their 
potatoes?” this witness says, “‘ Milk, Sir! I declare solemnly 
before my neighbors here, that know whether I speak the 
truth; for eight weeks that I have been lying in my bed, having 
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blister after blister on me, I did not drink a quart of milk; but 
ate potatoes and salt herring—had no drink but water—A 
great many of us would pray to the Almighty to take us off; 
it would be better for us, than live on in our poverty and 
need 

Another witness says, “During the last summer, I had not 
enough nor anything like enough of potatoes for my family, we 
lived principally on herbs gathered in the fields and shell fish 
from the shoves; bad as I was last summer I will be worse next; 
my potatoe crop has failed this year, the cause was that I had 
no money to buy proper seed—and no means of earning it 
& was obliged to use the refuse of what others planted paying 
for it by labor.” 

Another says, that he and his family (wife and their children) 
lie upon straw, that they have no bed clothes, but throw over 
them at night, the clothes which they wear by day’’— 

The commissioners say that ‘they met him on the road with 
a load of wattles on his back; they were to make flails with— 
To obtain these wattles for which he gave two shillings, he 
walked thirty miles, making sixty when he reached home; and 
he said if any one offered him money for them when I get home 
I will give them for three shillings—This Witness proceeds, “I 
have been three days on the road, I left Cross-Molena without 
eating anything in the morning—I came half way without 
breaking my fast and found that from weakness, I would not be 
able to reach home that night; it is a wild country and do not 
know what would have come of me, if I had not met a man 
that knew me formerly, who took me to his house for the night. 
When I entered the house I fainted from hunger, for I had not 
tasted food from the night before.’’ He further said, that he 
would be glad to work all the winter for anyone who would give 
him food, leaving his family to beg for themselves and that his 
two next door neighbors would do quite as much as he had done 
to earn a shilling— 

Another Witness, who was owing five shillings and six pence 
rent, left his wife and children with a friend, walked forty 
miles and labored five weeks, at the end of which time he re- 
turned with just the five shillings and six pence. Reaching 
home, the day after his potatoes had been sold at auction. 
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Another says, “‘Can any hardship be greater than to get up 
in the morning as I have done, hear your children crying for 
food and not having any to give them, to look at myself, a man 
able & willing to work, obliged to send the eldest of my children 
out to beg food to feed the young ones—”’ 

Another Witness says—‘‘ As to clothes I go half naked—’”’ 
Another says, I was a tenant of one acre of ground for £1.15 a 
year for twelve years; had a con-acre, for which he paid £8 an 
acre, lived on these and got worse every year, ’till at last, it 
sent him to beg; had always continued to pay this rent, was 
turned out when he could not register out the land, was turned 
out at christmas and all his potatoes were gone by end of 
March. 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes mentions a case in which a family had 
been attacked by fever; he found the father and four out of 
five children sick and all together on one bed of moist, rotten 
straw, nothing else under it; the whole covering a single fold 
of what is called a poverty blanket, which is all that they had 
had for eight years— 

Another says, “I was thirteen weeks without employment 
and often went to bed without any meal in the day at all—so 
much did it work upon my mind that I fell sick; I would will- 
ingly turn to any part of the land, that I would get employ- 
ment, but this moment I do not know what or where to turn 
for employment, and often if a penny would get a dinner for 
my wife and children I could not get it—From the anxiety of 
mind, many is the night when I do not get a wink of sleep.”’ 

Another says, that he has a contract with a farmer, and that 
at the end of the year the account stood thus: 


Rentof 4acreofmanuredland .... . 1.15.0 
do.of %do.unmmanured. . . do. .. . 10. 
Halfabarrelpotatoes . . ..... =. 10. 
Deduct £4.12.0 
195dayswagesat4d.aday. . . ... . 3. 5. 


BalanceduetoFarmer ....... £1. 7.0 
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He said, ‘‘I owed him £1.7.0. I am trying to work it off. I 
did not take any manured land this year; for that reason I will 
be obliged to take twice, three times as much potatoes on time 
next year. I do not know how I will be able to pay for them, 
unless I get away from the master I have now, to one who will be 
more kind and give me indulgence. This explains the process by 
which free labor is compelled to work for a subsistance. 

Another Witness says: “I got up most mornings not knowing 
where the food of the day was to come from, but hoping, that 
my wife would bring in something from begging.”—Another 
says: “Town laborers will not admit country laborers if 
possible, When I appeared among the laborers in the street, 
they used to pelt me with Cabbage stumps to drive me away 
and keep to themselves the little employment that is to be 
had—lI have not got a new article of clothes since I got a coat 
two years ago. A farmer in England threw me this pair of old 
trousers; I have no stockings but I have shoes””— 

The reader is prepared to explain [sic] enough! enough! 
enough! but we must be indulged for a moment while we see 
what is done with Mr. Gurney’s dead weight: the aged, the 
sick, the infirm, the widow & the orphan—Widows have more 
frequently but one meal a day than two; the one meal is often 
scanty & consists only of potatoes with a little salt. All 
widows, particularly those with young families are in a state of 
most deplorable distress. If they buy yarn themselves they 
can make but a penny or a penny & halfpenny a day; but when 
given it to spin, they get two pence & halfpenny a hank; they 
spin two hanks in a week. 

Dr. Longheed says: As for the widow with young children, 
she certainly has no resource whatever, besides that of begging, 
he know/s] of no instance of a widow being provided for by the 
landlord, under whom her husband lived—The landlord seldom 
loses any time in getting them off his ground, as fast as he can— 

One Witness, a widow with five children says: ‘‘I sleep on 
the ground which is almost constantly wet & often have not so 
much straw to lie on, as would fill a hat. On a wet night, I 
must go to a neighbour’s house with my infant child, born 
after my husband’s death. I have but a single fold of a 
blanket to cover my whole family; I have had it for eight years; 
my children are almost naked.””— 


_ 
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This woman had been a widow for two years, her husband 
held two acres of ground, for which she continued to pay a 
rent of £1.7.6 & the report admits that she affords illustration 
of a widow sinking into beggary & the struggle she makes to 
hold herself above it— 

Another widow says, that she & her children often lived 
on one meal of dry potatoes in a day—Another that she & her 
family have often not tasted food more than once in twenty 
four hours & then not a full meal—Another says: ‘‘I have not 
always enough potatoes, I often go to bed supperless & rise 
but to one meal the next day & that a few potatoes, roasted 
in the ashes—” A Bailiff on a landed proprietor’s estate 
says: “I have deprived a great number of widows, myself, of 
their holdings: I canted all they had in the world, except, I 
did not meddle with the blanket, that was not worth putting 
keepers on.”’ 

With respect to orphan children, they always find an 
asylum in the house of some one or other of the lower classes & 
generally in the cabins of the poorest; “if” says the report 
“some retreat of this kind be not open to them, they must 
starve on the road-side, for there is no legal provision whatever 
for them—”’ 

We conclude these extracts in relation to widows by stating 
the fact, that horrorstruck as the Irish people were at the 
very name of the cholera, when that disease appeared in the 
county of Cork, three widows feigned sickness, that they 
might get into the hospital, & when detected, refused to go 
out until they were turned out by force—The following are 
answers to the enquiry. ‘Are any persons known to have 
died of actual destitution in your parish within the last 
three years?”’ 

By J. Moore, Esq. J. P. Bohermoor, Galway, “Not to 
my knowledge but I have no doubt, many do die for want of 
the common necessaries of life—”’ 

By Rev‘. L. O’Donnel St. Nicholas—“ Many poor creatures 
have pined away for want of sufficient sustenance & have died 
or pined away in fever, in consequence of want & destitution—” 

By the Rev‘. B. Roche, “A great many from exhaustion, 
consequent on distress. ”’ 
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By the Rev‘. Peter Ward, Anghena, “In the year 1841, six 
persons died of actual want, since that period I take upon 
myself to say, that of every five persons who have died, three 
always die of inanition, brought on by bad food, bad clothing & 
bad or no bedding.”’ 

From the parish of Castletown, Delvin, Westmeath—“From 
absolute destitution from 25 to 30, from decease incurred by 
extreme want, from 60 to 70—”’ 

A Physician says: ‘‘a few sticks placed against a mud wall & 
covered with furze or clods have sometimes formed the only 
protection of a man in fever!” 

Another says: ‘‘ Last December, a poor woman, who was ill 
of the fever, lay for three nights under a hedge for want of a 
house. The laborer cannot lay anything by, for sickness, & 
the small farmers & cotters are even worse off !—”’ 

Dr. Evans had frequently known, a respectable family 
reduced to begging & ruined by sickness. 

Mr. Barry says: “The state of some of the sick is beyond 
anything wretched. I have met cases where, being unable to 
procure straw, they had a sort of hard knotted fern for bedding 
& I have frequently found this, as well as grass, wet under 
them—”’ 

As Mr. Lyons says: “According to the Census, which I 
made two years ago there were then in this parish 751 men, 
who had no shoes, & were unable to procure them; and of a 
population of 9000,—3136 male & female had not within five 
years purchased any important article of clothing, as a coat, 
a gown or so forth—”’ 

There is a picture of human suffering, almost beyond credi- 
bility, the writer of this article was born in the state of Ken- 
tucky, a slave-holding state & resided there for near 30 years— 
There were a few persons, who from age or decease were 
incapable of providing for themselves; these were main- 
tined at the public expense, but he never, during the whole 
period that he resided in that state, as he now recollects, saw a 
beggar—The slaves have animal food once—& many twice or 
three times per day—there is scarce an exception. What can 
have produced so much wretchedness in Ireland? let the 
Report answer this question— 
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One Witness says: “‘The small farmers have no motive to 
industry, they are afraid to improve either the land or houses, 
the moment they do—the rent will be raised.” Another: 
They all attribute their misfortunes to high rents & low prices 
for produce, & the consequent want of employment.”’ Another: 
“The misfortune of everyone of them is owing to the high 
rents & heavy charges on the lands.” Another: “The small 
farmers, holding four or five acres, are by far the most numerous 
class, & are reduced by high rent & taxes—I know of farms in 
which five or six persons, sets of tenants, were broke & turned 
off in five or six years; I could name them. Another—That 
when requested to mend the by-roads leading to their own 
cabins, the peasants refused saying: ‘‘the agent can then drive 
his gig up to the door & raise the rent!’’ Another that “‘his 
servant counted 120 beggars that called at his door in one day; 
vagrants are ejected tenants from the absentee estates—These 
ejected tenants came in & burrow in hovels in the town & 
God only knows how they live. One says: Our misfortunes 
were caused by having a rent, put upon our lands, which we 
could not bear, it being raised from £50 to £124, all were sold 
and we were ruined.” Another. ‘They pay high rents for 
holdings, which if they had them for nothing would not sup- 
port them”—Another; When you ask them why they beg, 
they will answer—‘‘ We were turned out into bogs & swamps & 
when we had reclaimed our little spots, we were sent in further 
till we were beggared at last, else we would now be com- 
fortable—’”’ 

The Rev. Andrew Phelan says: “Within the last 4 or 6 
years 190 families have been ejected from the Estates of the 
landed proprietors of East Idrone, amounting in the whole to 
626 of whom 152 are widows and orphans. I recollect in one 
instance of ten or eleven families who were driven off one 
town-land; three or four persons perished in most melancholy 
destitution.” 

This tells the tale: this is what British philanthropy has done 
& is doing for Ireland! This is reducing free labor below the 
cost of slave-labor! This is the British mode of relieving 
themselves from dead weight, from the expense of maintaining, 
the old, the sick, the infirm, the mothers of infants, & the 
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children—by compelling those who are able, to work & leaving 
those who cannot work—to starve.—This is their mode of 
“beating Cuba & Brazil out of the market’”—Does anyone 
believe, that England has more sympathy for East Indian or 
African, than for the Irishman? And is not that a strange 
infatuation, which can persuade a great people, in the face 
of facts like these, that her movements upon the slave-trade 
are prompted by benevolence? Does not everyone see, that 
it is an effort of those who govern England to transfer from the 
people of Great Britain to other nations, the weight of that 
taxation, which threatens to overthrow their system of 
monopoly? 

Blackwood in January 1842 says, “Bishop Butler on one 
occasion remarked, ‘“‘I was considering whether, as individuals 
go mad, whole nations may not also go mad,”’ and adds: 

“Tt will be seen that men may act en masse as much in con- 
tradiction to common sense, to common interest and common 
experience, as if they were mistaking crowns of straw for 
crowns of jewels; and that millions of men may be as easily 
duped, chicaned and plundered, as the simplest dreamer of 
waking dreams, who takes counters for guineas, and canvas for 
cloth of gold.” 

Is it not manifest, that upon this question of “benevolence,” 
the british public are “mad’’? have not their millions been 
“duped & plundered”? why is it, that the cries, the tears, the 
agony, the mute despair and the eloquent appeals of her own 
perishing poor are unheard or else unheeded by the Govern- 
ment which spends millions under pretence of a benevolent 
regard for the rights of Africa? Is it not the first duty of every 
Government to provide for the interests and prosperity of its 
own people? Can any one believe that England neglecting the 
poor of England, would send her sympathies to Africa on a 
voyage of discovery if she did not believe it was her interest to 
do so? If she did not believe her schemes of foreign benevo- 
lence are the best means of relieving her domestic suffering? 

Let us pause for a moment and see how these schemes of 
Benevolence connect themselves with the personal and selfish 
ends of England—We have seen that India pays to England an 
annual tribute of twenty millions of Dollars, for which, England 
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makes no return to India; That is, England compels India to 
send over to England 20 millions of Dollars annually, for 
which England sends nothing in return— 

The Edinburg Review tells us, that India has a right to 
demand, that the means of rendering this payment, should be as 
much facilitated as possible, and that she cannot pay in cotton 
because her cotton is inferior to that of american; nor in silk, 
because India Silk is inferior to the silks of Italy and of China, 
nor can the pay in sugar, because India cannot compete with 
Cuba and Brazil—The same authority tells us, that if the slave 
trade be abolished, then India can “beat Cuba and Brazil out 
of the market’’—Here then is the great secret—This explains 
how it is, that the abolition of the Slave trade has become the 
Philosopher’s stone which is to renew the exhausted wealth of 
India & convert the labor of their own suffering poor into 
Gold!! It is thus, that the delusions of hope mislead the judge- 
ment and enable those who have personal ends in view, to 
enlist the national sympathies; and hence, no theory in rela- 
tions to the slave trade, or of its consequences is too pre- 
posterous for british credulity. Hence England believes that 
Cuba and Brazil are annually importing slaves, which, if the 
estimates of those upon whose authority the charges rest are to 
be believed, costs Cuba upwards of twenty seven millions pr 
annum, more than the whole amount of her exports!!! Is 
not this proof of national lunacy? 

Again, India cannot compete with the United States in the 
culture of cotton—lIt is well known that no african Slaves are 
imported into the United States, and yet, the American 
Planter undersells the East Indian—Is it not a strange infatua- 
tion which in the face of this fact persuades England to believe, 
that the slave trade enables Cuba & Brazil to undersell India? 
Why is it, that India cannot compete with the United States, 
Cuba and Brazil? Let the Reviewer tell us: He says: 

“The proximate cause is palpable to the most superficial 
observation. India is miserably poor. xxxxxx The poverty of 
India must be cured by the attraction of British capital to its 
fields of production. United as it happily is with England, it 
can never become a manufacturing country. xxxx Being happily 
disabled by their relative position from levying contributions 
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upon each other by domestic industry—protecting tariffs, the 
people of India may employ themselves profitably for a period 
to which it is impossible to fix a limit in raising raw produce to 
exchange for the manufactures of Great Britain—’”’ 

India is miserably poor!! And why so poor?—It is because 
India has paid an annual tribute of 20 millions to England, 
which in fifty years has transfered one thousand millions of 
Dollars from India to England!!! Who does not know that 
the richest soils are exhausted by such constant and remorse- 
less tillage? Is it not time that India should rest?—Her gold 
and silver are exhausted and her manufactures destroyed and 
now we are told that she must “raise raw products to be 
exchanged for British manufactures”’!! - But why not revive 
the manufactures of India? It is said that British capital 
& British skill must go to India; why may it not be employed 
in manufactures? Why must the raw products of India be 
carried to England, to be carried back to India in the shape of 
manufactures, while British capital and British skill in India 
and India labor are idle, and India water powers runs waste? 
We ask why it is, that India, so long as it is united to England, 
never can become a manufacturing Country? Is it not because 
the same British land-owner, who legislates for the british 
manufacturer and forbids him to exchange his labor for 
american bread, legislates also for India and forbids India to 
manufacture? And does he not forbid the British manufac- 
turer to purchase american bread, because when he eats 
british bread, he must pay a british price, and thus enable 
the tenant to pay this same land owner a british rent? And is 
it not manifest that this same land owner, who legislates alike 
for England & for India, prevents India from manufacturing 
because by compelling India to purchase British goods, he 
encreases the number of British manufacturers, and thereby 
encreases the number of those who are compelled to eat 
British bread at british prices? Is not this so plain, that he 
who runs may read? And does not this tell the tale of British 
benevolence?— 

But India can no longer pay her tribute, nor raise raw 
products to exchange for British manufactures, unless the 
poverty of India be cured by transfering British capital and 
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intelligence to India; and this cannot be done unless british 
capital and british intelligence be better paid in India than in 
America—Hence so much has been said & written and acted 
against America. Hence the royal Consort sanctioned by his 
presence, meetings to discourage the consumption of the 
products of slave labor!!! Hence the British press teems with 
the grossist calumnies in relation to America—and especially in 
relation to the character of the American people and of the 
American Government—A systematic war has been waged 
on American credit—Let us pause and see the effect of this on 
the prosperity of England— 

It is admitted, that the exports of any Country through a 
series of years, must pay for her imports, and that the excess, 
deducting therefrom, the commercial profit, shews the in- 
debtedness—If we compare the imports with the exports from 
the United States for eleven years ending with the year 1830, we 
shall find, that the imports were 37,662,958 Dollars more than 
the exports. While the imports for the next ten years were 
208,626,577 Dollars more than the exports during the same 
period—The whole imports during that period of twenty one 
years were 1,862,138,844 Dollars—If we deduct five per cent on 
this sum as the commercial profit, it will leave a balance of 
153,192,594 Dollars against the United States, as the whole 
amount of their commercial and public debt. More than one 
hundred millions of this sum has been transfered to the 
United States in British Goods—(her iron and other products 
of her manufacturing labor) in exchange for the Bonds of the 
American States, by whom it was applied to the construction of 
Rail Roads and Canals—The effect of this was, that american 
labor, employed on american Rail Roads and Canals was paid 
in the product of British labor employed in British manu- 
factories—Thus in fact the british laborer employed at home, 
was employed in the construction of the american Rail Roads 
& canals and received payment in the Bonds of the American 
States—But the Bank of England refused to discount the 
Bills of commercial houses connected with the American 
trade*—The American States were discredited in London, 


*We are aware that it will be said, that this was, because so large a sum was abstracted 
to pay for foreign corn; but why not let in american corn in exchange for manufactures. 
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large sums of american Bonds were thrown back on the 
american market, a great depreciation followed, and the 
States being no longer able to purchase British goods, the 
british laborer is idle and starving!! The truth of this, is most 
forcibly illustrated by the fact, that although the imports into 
the United States in 1839 were $41,063,716 more than the 
exports, the exports of the next year, were greater than the 
imports by the sum of $26,766,059, making a comparative 
difference of $67,829,775 between the years 1839 and 1840. 
And why are the American States discredited? Is it because 
they be unable to pay? No one believes this—It is because 
those who are interested in attracting british capital to India, 
have created an apprehension, that these States will not 
pay—How else can we account for the fact that the Bonds of 
New York bearing six per cent interest, cannot be sold in 
London for more than 80 per cent, while the British Consols, 
bearing but three per cent interest, ar sold at 89. It is well 
known that England never can pay her debt, and it is as well 
known, that New York derives a current revenue from her 
public works, which will of itself in ten years, more than 
extinguish her debt, principal and interest—Again: America 
is the only example of antient or modern times, in which a 
nation has paid off its national debt—Why then is it, that 
America has been discredited in England? Why is it that the 
British capitalist invests his money in Spanish funds never to 
be repaid rather than employ it in producing manufactures to 
be exchanged for American Bonds? If by lending 20 millions 
of Dollars per annum to the American States, the British 
manufacturers gave full employment to ther laborers and 
produced 20 millions of Dollars worth more of manufactures, 
then the loans to the United States have enabled the british 
manufacturers to create that much capital—It has added so 
much to the resources of Great Britain for that year—This 
proposition is proved by the fact, that so long as the Bonds of 
the American States bore a fair price in London, there was a 
full demand for british manufactures, and at fair prices, and 
that when the Bank of England discredited the commercial 
Houses, connected with the American trade, and thus for the 
time, discredited the American States, the demand for British 
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manufactures diminished and British labor was idle—The 
refusal to continue the american credit, was therefore a refusal 
to permit the British manufacturer to earn the amount which 
would have been required to meet the demand for the Ameri- 
can market—It was equivalent to an order to suspend manu- 
factures and the consequences has been, that the laborers in 
the manufacturing Districts have been idle & starving. 

What we have said of the operation of American credit on 
British manufactures is equally applicable to a free trade 
between America and England—Great Britain has a population 
of 18,664,761; that of the United States is 17,068,666—Great 
Britain has but 38,813,144 acres of land; there are in the 
United States 2,300,000,000 acres—The population of Great 
Britain is more than can be employed in agriculture—The 
United States have more land than they can cultivate—In 
Great Britain, bread is too dear; in the United States, it is too 
cheap—On the other hand, for the want of land to cultivate, a 
large part of the population of England must be employed in 
manufactures, and the consequence is, that while manufactures 
are too cheap in England they are too dear in the United 
States—The natural enquiry is, why is not the cheap bread of 
the United States exchanged for the cheap manufactures of 
England? The answer is given by Sir E. Knatchbull—The 
laboring classes of England must eat dear bread, because, 
thereby the aristocracy of England retain their position in 
society!!!—It is in vain to argue that the American can earn 
more cloth by raising wheat, than by manufacturing—the 
reply is, the English laborer must eat british bread, at british 
prices—It follows, that the American unable to purchase 
british goods with american wheat, produces less wheat & 
manufactures american goods, and thus England compels 
America to become the manufacturing rival of England— 

England believes, that America and Cuba and Brazil, cannot 
produce cotton & sugar but by slave labor and argues, that if 
she can abolish slavery in the United States, Cuba and Brazil, 
then all nations will depend upon [her] for a supply of these raw 
products, that then the cotton manufacturers of France and 
Austria and Prussia must pay for the dear bread consumed by 
the British laborer, because the price of it will have been first 
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taxed on the [manufactures!' given in exchange for the India 
cotton; and Russia must then pay for the dear bread consumed 
by the British labourer in producing the British manufactures 
exchanged for the India sugar; because when India cotton and 
India sugar can be sold cheaper than the cotton and sugar of 
the United States, Cuba, and Brazil, then France and Austria 
and Prussia must go to England for cotton, and Russia must 
also go there for sugar. 

Let us not be misunderstood. What we have written, is 
dictated by no hostility to England. It is to expose to Eng- 
land and to Europe, the interests and purposes which govern 
the movement of England. England has laboured to render 
the slave-trade more odious, because her purpose is to abolish 
slavery; not that England has any sympathy for the slave; 
but because England believes that, but for slave-labour in the 
United States, in Cuba, and Brazil she could produce cotton, 
rice, coffee, and sugar cheaper in India than it can be produced 
in the United States, Cuba, or Brazil. Her war upon the 
slave-trade, is one of her movements against slavery,—not for 
the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the slave,—nor 
yet of bettering the condition of mankind; but it is a movement 
to compel the whole world to pay her tribute. She hopes to 
mislead the sympathies of Europe, and believes that having 
abolished the slave-trade, she can easily accomplish the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Cuba and Brazil, and that then the United 
States and Texas being the only slave-holding states, abolition 
must follow there; and then, as cotton cannot be advantageous- 
ly cutivated in the United States, but by slave-labour, the 
monopoly which it is her purpose to accomplish through her 
East India colonies will be achieved. 

Having concluded treaties, as she supposed, with four other 
great powers declaring the slave-trade piracy, she insists on 
searching American ships under the pretence that her own sub- 
jects engaged in the slave-trade may escape punishment by 
hoisting the American flag, and that her cruisers cannot 
capture British subjects engaged in the slave-trade, unless they 


1The following passages, to the closing of the brackets, are missing in General Duff 
Green’s manuscript, and have been supplied from the text printed in The Great Western 


Magazine. 
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be permitted to search American ships. This claim the 
American government resists on the ground that no treaty to 
which she is not a party can bind her; for, if these five powers 
can amend the law of nations as to the right of search, then five 
other powers may amend it as to other things. This refusal 
of America to permit British cruisers to search American ships, 
is used by England to create a belief, that America is engaged 
in the siave-trade. We again repeat, that America was the 
first of civilized powers to abolish it, and that she has continued 
her opposition to it. America opposes the right of search, be- 
cause the American ship is American territory, and wherever it 
may sail, claims the protection of the American government. 
If the British cruiser captures every] slaver who hoists an 
American flag, that flag is no protection, nor do the United 
States wish it to be—What the United States assert and what 
they will maintain as against England and against all the 
world is, that the American Ship shall protect the persons and 
property on board of it from all molestation. 


Postscript 

We had written thus far, when on repeating the substance of 
what we had written to an intelligent American gentleman, 
he handed to us Frasers Magazine, and turned to an article 
entitled ‘War with America a blessing to Mankind”—This 
article so fully corroborates, what we have written, that we 
must be excused for making some extracts—This writer says: 

“A commercial nation, like England, covering the sea with 
her merchantmen, and having colonies in every part of the 
habitable globe, can never dream of permitting herself to be at 
war with a maratime [sic] and privateering people like the 
Americans for several years in succession. She must bring 
matters to a point very quickly, or the unseen loss will become 
far more serious, than the seen expense.” 

We are then told, that the manner in which, the strength of 
England and the weakness of america are spoken of by bluster- 
ing Englishmen, is absolutely alarming for, says the same 
writer: “The men who talk of making war upon a nation of 
14,000,000 of freemen, unincumbered with debt or taxation; 
well accustomed to the use of arms; and to be attacked on 
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their own ground and by their own firesides—the men, we say, 
who think it an easy thing for us by sending out an expedition 
and burning a few seaport towns, to bring such a nation upon 
its knees are just about the wildest, most irrational calculators 
of the chances of war, that ever helped a nation into inextri- 
cable difficulties 

We are then told that the United States are “England’s only 
rival on the seas’’—That ‘France is burning for an opportunity 
of wiping off the disgrace of the last war; and has given many 
most significant tokens of late, of her eagerness to seize the 
first favorable opportunity of striking a blow at her ancient 
enemy”—That Russia “is fomenting mischief in the East; and 
that the very moment that saw England fully occupied in other 
directions, would see a Russian force on its way to northern 
India.” 

The Writer adds: ‘‘On all these points then and on others 
which might be added, we should look upon our entanglement 
with America as the too probable commencement of our national 
humiliation, dismemberment and ruin.” 

But he proceeds to say, that America has three millions of 
Slaves, and that these Slaves are americas foemen—that this 
is the sin & the weakness of america, and adds: 

“What possible doubt can exist as to the propriety, the 
expediency—nay, the absolute duty, of making a war sub- 
servient to the great and permant object of freeing these three 
millions of cruelly oppressed human beings—Policy too, not 
less than Philanthropy, prescribes such a course of warfare. By 
this mode, and this only, a war with America might be brought 
to a speedy and inevitably triumphant close—As we have 
already observed a struggle between the people of England and 
their descendants in America must be a fearful, a protracted 
and a lamentable one—But if assailed in this quarter, a vital 
part is instantly and surely reached. The Union is dissolved 
and the war is at an end”’— 

He then says; that “In one morning a force of Ten thousand 
men could be raised in Jamaica for the enfranchisement of their 
bretheren in America—Such a force supported by two bat- 
talions of Englishmen & 20,000 muskets would establish 
themselves in Carolina, never to be removed. In three weeks 
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from their appearance the entire South would be in one con- 
flagration—The chains of a million of men would be broken and 
by what power could they ever again be rivetted—We say 
that, this course is dictated alike by self-preservation & by 
philanthropy” — 

Then after commenting on Ireland, the writer says: 

“In a contest with America, any other course than that we 
have here counselled might lead to an interminable struggle— 
This course—a quick, effectual & utterly confounding blow on 
the south, would end the war in a few weeks. And therefore 
it is, that, as far as Ireland is concerned, it is the safest, wisest, 
and most prudent one—There is another topic which is very 
closely connected with the above. It is one which, whether 
peace is maintained with America or not, ought to be seriously 
dealt with by the British Government’’—England is at this 
moment expending not much less than four hundred thousand 
a year in a fruitless struggle against the slave-trade—She most 
laudably makes it one of her chief objects to destroy this 
nefarious & atrocious system—But not only has she heretofore 
failed, but so much worse than failure has been the result, that 
the slave trade thrives & encreases in spite of all the ships & 
munitions & lives, that we are constantly expending in the 
contest.”’ 

“The fact, then, is now fully established,—that the slave- 
trade can never be put down by anything else than the entire 
abolition of slavery. In that way it would of course come to an 
end; but in no other—Now, England, could, if she chose, very 
speedily put an end to slavery.—The three great markets for 
slaves—to supply which the slave-trade is kept up, are the 
United States(1), Brazil & Cuba—The first of these, we feel 
persuaded, will be broken up, whenever a war breaks out; & 
even without a war the system would lead to some dreadful 
convulsion before long—But the last of the three, Cuba, is 
open to our approach even at this moment. Cuba belongs to 
the Crown of Spain—But what is the Crown of Spain? A 
shadow! It is abundantly obvious that England could add Cuba 
to her Colonies to-morrow, if she chose to do so—But could she 


(1) This is a wilful & deliberate falsehood—Not a single African slave has been im- 
ported into the United States since 1808. 
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do so with justice & with honor? Most unquestionably she 
might!”’ 

We can scarcely believe our own senses. Fully satisfied as 
we were that the purpose of England is, to abolish slavery that 
she may thereby compel all the world to purchase Cotton & 
Sugar from her East-India Colonies, we did not expect to see 
it openly avowed—But here it is— 

Never has there been a greater delusion—Yet it does not 
follow that England will not act on that delusion: It would 
seem that she is resolved to enforce the right of search & 
if so, war is inevitable. 

The only pretence is the abolition of the slave-trade—a 
pretence so palpably inconsistent with the treatment of her own 
people, in India, in Ireland & in Great Britain itself, that no 
one can believe that for it, England would hazard her existence 
—the dismemberment of her empire—the emancipation of 
her colonies & the annihilation of her commerce—But well 
has it been said: Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat. Aware 
that She could not, without a war, execute her plan of abolish- 
ing the slavery which her own avarice had established in the 
United States, she has sought to compromit France & Russia 
by making them parties to the treaty, which she had determined 
(for such is the language) to enforee—What but the delusions 
which misled her own judgment could have induced England 
to believe that France, or Russia or Holland would unite with 
her in destroying the Commerce, of the United States, of that 
power, whose interests are in accord with the interests of the 
continental powers of Europe—& which alone can cope with 
England for the mastery of the ocean? Is the treatment of 
Ireland, or of India or even of the laboring classes of Great 
Britain itself such as to prompt the continental powers of 
Europe to unite with England in a war, having for its object 
the conflagration of the entire south & the dissolution of the 
American Union? When the consequence of her triumph over 
America would be, to give England undisputed mastery of the 
ocean & to make all the world dependant on her for their 
supplies of sugar, coffee and cotton? 

America (exclaims Fraser) in one respect, is the most sinful 
nation in the world; & in her sin, as divine & retributive 
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justice ordinarily provides, she finds her weakness & her pun- 


_ishment—She holds nearly three millions of unoffending 


human creatures in the most cruel bondage’’—Retributive 
justice!!! And does England believe that slavery in the 
United States is a sin, & that she is to be the instrument chosen 
by a just & righteous Providence to punish the American 
master by conflagration, rapine & murder!!! Does she forget 
that the original sin lies at her door? that it is England & not 
America that is responsible for American slavery, & that upon 
her & not upon America, must the awful retribution fall? 
One of her own eloquent sons has well said: 

“If ever there was a country, that was marked out by the 
finger of God for the possession of a distinct nation, that 
country is ours, whose boundary is the ocean & within whose 
ramparts are to be found, in abundance, all the mineral & 
vegetable treasures requisite to make us a great commercial 
people—Discontented with these blessings, & disdaining the 
natural limits of our empire, in the insolence of our might, & 
without waiting for the assaults of envious enemies, we have 
sallied forth in search of conquest or rapine & carried bloodshed 
into every quarter of the globe!—This proves as it ever must, 
that we cannot violate the moral law with impunity. Great 
Britain is conscious that she is now suffering the slow & 
severe punishment inflicted at her own hands—she is crushed 
beneath a debt, so enormous that nothing but her own mighty 
strength could have raised the burden that is oppressing her.” 

And Fraser himself has said, that but for slavery in the 
United States he would look upon a protracted warfare with 
American as the too probable commencement of the national 
humiliation & ruin of the British Empire—This would indeed 
be retributive justice & it may be, that he who has humbled 
the pride of nations, to whose ears the cries of murdered 
victims, & the groans of perishing millions, do not ascend in 
vain—may in his wise purpose have decreed that America is to 
be the chosen instrument of punishing this original sin of 
England—What instrument so fitting as those upon whom 
British avarice has entailed this condition of society—What 
punishment so appropriate as that, they who “in the insolence 
of their might, have sallied forth in search of conquest or rapine & 
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have carried bloodshed into every quarter of the globe’’ should be 
themselves humiliated & dismembered? 

Let us pause for a moment & see what are to be the conse- 
quences to follow a war with the United States. If England 
goes to war, whatever may be the pretence, it will be well un- 
derstood that the real purpose will be to destroy the commerce 
& manufactures of the Northern American states—Her plan of 
attack will be by her black regiments from the West Indies & 
her savage allies in the West—This is what is meant by attack- 
ing front, flank & rear. So far from dissolving the American 
Union, there never was a war in which any people were so 
united—Instead of mustering regiments of black negroes in the 
south & of white abolitionists in the north—such would be the 
universal sense of unmitigated hatred, pervading the whole 
country that one single traitorous whisper would not be per- 
mitted to taint the American atmosphere—to speak in the 
language of a letter addressed to the London Chronicle, but 
which that paper refused to publish—‘There will be but one 
sentiment from Main to Louisiana—The devoted wife whose 
husband rides upon the stormy wave, the affrighted mother 
who starts and in every noise hears—the yell of the ruthless 
savage & the timid virgin who dreams of brutal outrage, will 
unite in one voice of execration—They will call down Heaven’s 
vengeance and America, united by the highest motives that 
can actuate a people, a love of country, a love of woman & 
her tender offspring, impelled by one common sentiment of 
hatred, will not stay her hand until the power of England shall 
be overthrown—England invade America!!! England abolish 
slavery in the United States!!!! Preposterous!! There are in 
the United States 3,795,666 free men between the ages of 
fifteen & sixty—It is not only their privelege but their duty 
to be armed & each of these, if the case requires their aid— 
would meet the invader—How could an invading army subsist? 
The provisions & munitions of war must come from the 
interior states! It would be impossible for the combined 
navies of the world to transport a force, capable of maintaining 
itself in America—The attempt to excite an insurrection was 
made during the wars of the Revolution & of 1812 & then 
failed—It would again be abortive. The attempt to invade 
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America failing what would America do? If during the last 
war of three years she captured 2,424 vessels carrying 8,866 
guns (1) what would she not do in a war which begun on such 
a pretence, could not be terminated but by the overthrow of 
one of the parties? If in the insolence of their might, Fraser, 
apprehends, that a protracted war with America will end in the 
national humiliation, dismemberment & ruin of England, & 
if the only chance of preventing this—is the chances of a servile 


(1) List of British ships of War and British Merchant Ships, captured by the Americans 
in the short war of June 1812 to the battle of New Orleans January 1815. 


English Ships Guns Captured by the following American Vessels 
Guerriere Frigate 49 Constitution Frigate 

Macedonian do. 49 United States do 

Java do 49 Constitution do 

A new Frigate 40 Destroyed at York (Canada) 
Frolic Sloop 22 Wasp Sloop 

Alert 26 Essex of 32 Guns 

Boxer Sloop 18 Enterprise Sloop 

Peacock do 20 Hornet do 

Epervier do 20 Peacock do 

Reindeer do 20 Wasp do 

Avon do 19 Wasp do 

Hermes 28 Destroyed by the Fort at Mobile 
Cyane “t Constitution Frigate (both taken 
Levant 21 at once) 

Penguin ”" 20 Hornet 

Dominica 16 Decatur Privateer 

Highflyer 4 President Frigate 

Laura 12 Dilligent Privateer 

St. Lawrence 15 Chasseur do 

Pictou 10 Constitution Frigate 
Balahaou Ss Perry Privateer 

Townsend 9 Tom do 

Emu 10 Holker do 

Landrail 4 Tyren do 

Morgiana 18 Saratoga do 

Lapwing 10 Fox do 

Confiance 39 

Linet 16 

Chub 11 Taken by Com. McDonough on Lake 
Finch ll Champlain. 

Detroit 19 

Queen Charlott 17 

Lady Provost 13 

Hunter 10 Taken by Com. Perry on Lake Erie 
Little Belt 3 

Chippewa 1 

Caledonia 6 

Duke of Gloucester 14 

Melville 14 Taken by Com. Chauncey on Lake 
Julia 3 Ontario. 

Growler 8 


Nancy 3 Taken on Lake Huron 
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war, it would be wise in England to instruct Lord Ashburton, 
or someone even better qualified to judge of such matters, to 
visit the southern states, examine into the condition of the 
slaves & calculate the value of the co-operation to be derived 
from them in case of invasion— 

But it may be well also to look to the comparative resources 
of the two countries—America has no debt—she has all the 
materials of war within herself—She has men, provisions, arms 
& all the munitions of war, & all these she can command at 
home, by means of her power of taxation & her credit (1). She 


The following are British Packets—Generally of about ten guns each: 


Prince Adolphus Taken by Gov. McKean Privateer 
Princess Amelia “ Rossie 
Express “ Anaconda 

Mary Ann Gov. Tompkins 

Ann 

Manchester Yorktown 

Little Catharine Herald 


Harpe 
America 


Princess Elisabeth 
Another packet 
Lady Mary Pelham Kemp 
Windsor Castle Roger 
Swallow President Frigate 
Duke of Montrose do do 
Nocton Essex do 
In all 56 Vessels 866 Guns 

Merchant Ships viz 

354 ships 


135 sloops 
750 various classes 
recaptured 
2369 
2424 Vessels— 8866 Guns 


Note: Besides the above destruction of British property by the Americans, there were 
lost by wreck or otherwise on the coast of the United States during the said war, the 
following British ships of war: 


Leopard 50 Guns Fantome 20 Guns Rhodian 12 Guns 
Woolwich Goosehawk Alpheus 7 
Southampton 44 * Tweed 20 * Racer 
Barbadoes Emulous * Holly 10 
Lauristinus Avenger Algerine 
Atalanta * Plumper Rover 
Moselle Falcon Subtle 
Persian 20 * Herald 

Sylph 20 * Daring i 674 
Calibre * Magnet 16 Add 20 pt ct for 135 
Halcyon 20 * Bold carrying over ——~ 


their rate 809 Guns 


610 brigs 
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will not be compelled to come to Europe for a Dollar—She has the 
materials for navies also & these she can produce & equip with 
the facility of magic—She has six hundred steamboats on a 
single river & these can be converted into a fleet bearing men 
and provisions, that will drive the piratical fleets of England 
from the West-Indies—But would she be content with this? 
Would she not declare the emancipation of the British colonies? 
Would not France, & Russia, & Holland unite with America in 
breaking the chains which bind down the independance of 
Ireland and of India?—Instead of compelling ail the world to 
come to England to purchase India Cotton, & India Sugar will 
not all the world unite with America in declaring the servitude 
of Ireland & of India to be at an end? And would not this be 
accomplished? Is this the just retribution which an all wise 
Providence has decreed as the punishment for the sins of 
England—and is the struggle of the British land-owner to 
maintain his position in society to end in this? What then is to 
become of British funds? Who then will pay British rents & 
British taxes? 

We will not attempt to probe the future-further—If Great 
Britain would avoid the consequences, she must retrace her 
steps—If indeed the day of retribution has arrived, she will 


persevere. 
A Kentuckian— 


Note (1) We are aware that American credit is much de- 
pressed in Europe—that much has been said about the empty 
treasury—We are aware that the loan for twelve millions of 
Dollars has not been taken up—& that this circumstance may 
induce some to discredit this assertion—This deficiency in the 
treasury was but temporary—& was remedied by the passage 
of an act, authorising the issue “of treasury notes—It was 
but for Congress to speak & the public credit replenished the 
vaults of the treasury—and the late monetary crisis in the 
United States, which has reduced the circulation of Bank notes 
in the state of New-York from 24 millions to 8 millions has 
removed the only obstacle to the use of the Government 
credit—In case of a war the treasury notes would become the 
currency of the country—the taxes would be imposed & the 
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patriotism of the people—& the demands of the treasury 
would give them a permanent value. If Great Britain has been 
enabled to create her debt of two thousand millions of dollars, 
the United States, having equal enterprize and much greater 
internal resources, will be enabled, within themselves to 
command all the means of war—But they will levy much of the 
expense on England herself—The ports of France & other 
neutral Powers will be filled with Privateers & with British 
merchantmen captured by them.—America will more than 
indemnify herself—through the Commerce of England. 


America, Great Britain and the Right of Search 


The Letters signed a Kentuckian were prepared at the 
request of several american Gentlemen now in Paris, who upon 
hearing the views of the writer deemed it important for 
America, as well as for France and the other Powers of Europe, 
that the interesting details in relation to America & the un- 
answerable commentary on the measures and policy of England 
should be known—He does not accompany these Letters with 
his proper name, solely because it is not usual in America for 
the writers of political articles to do so—His purpose is to prove, 
that the ostensible is not the real motive which governs the 
movement of England, and this he has done with the force of 
a mathematical demonstration. 

We invite for these Letters a careful perusal. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BACHE, 
A DEMOCRATIC LEADER 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY! 


BY BERNARD FAY 


HE glory of the years 1770-1785 overshadows the 
period of the administrations of Washington and 
Adams. A military victory and a triumphant peace 
appear more impressive than any political achievement 
or any social development. These are not so easy to 
celebrate for the poet, and the historian finds them 
more difficult to study. Nevertheless there is no 
spectacle more interesting and enlightening to a 
scholar or philosopher than this 1790-1800 period. 
The world had seen and is seeing a great many revolu- 
tions; to achieve them does not seem so difficult after 
all, but the world had never seen, and may never 
again see a great country able to frame, organize, and 
stabilize its Government in ten years, after a long civil 
war, in the midst of the most difficult circumstances, 
and without ever resorting to violence, while the whole 
world was torn by one of the most gigantic and bloody 
conflicts which ever stirred the human passions. 
During that time France, the recent ally of the 
United States, and England, her old ‘‘mother coun- 


1For the material on which this study is based I am greatly indebted to Mr. Franklin 
Bache, the direct descendent of Benjamin Franklin Bache and of Benjamin Franklin, 
who has in his possession the richest and most interesting collection of Bache’s papers. 
He has been kind enough to allow me to use them, and he has also communicated to 
me all the family traditions that have come to him. His thorough knowledge of Benjamin 
Franklin Bache and his very valuable suggestions have helped me to understand the 
career and character of his ancestor. 

I have also used the archives of Mr. William Smith Mason, in which are to be found 
several Bache letters and some very interesting documents concerning his personality 
and his activities. 


y 
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try,”’ were engaged in a fight to the finish; the political 
as well as the economic framework of the civilized 
world was distorted, or rather broken, all the regular 
channels of trade were blocked by war, or piracy, or 
revolution. The West Indies, with whom the United 
States had had such an extensive business, were the 
prey of cruel uprisings. Moreover, owing to the 
sudden invasion and triumph of Democracy, all the 
principles of Government, all the old and traditional 
instincts which kept people in peace, and governments 
strong, were losing their hold on the minds and 
consciences of individuals; the great confusion which 
reigned in the field of ideas made it possible for any 
man to find a reason or rather an excuse for any 
action. From 1790 to 1820 every nation went through 
a moral as well as a physical crisis. The United States 
was not spared and the danger was greater for the new 
nation as this crisis came immediately after the long 
struggle for its emancipation. 

The leaders who carried the United States peace- 
fully and happily through that trying time, when all 
the thrones were tumbling in Europe and France was 
experiencing six different constitutions and more than 
twenty different governments in ten years, are 
entitled to much glory. And they have received it. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton have been praised by several generations of 
historians; their names have become symbols. Week 
by week all their decisions, gestures, and intentions 
have been studied. It would seem that little is left 
to be added to what we already know about these 
great men. And sometimes one wonders if we have 
not really gone too far. Because they were great 
personalities, because they were the outstanding 
leaders of the time, we have a tendency to trace back 
to them every thing that happened then, and according 
to our political faiths, to blame or praise them for all 
contemporary events. This is particularly true of 
Jefferson and Hamilton. Under pretence that they 
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illustrate in a most striking manner the democratic 
and the autocratic tendencies of that period, they 
have been made responsible, taken to task or extolled, 
for all that the democratic group did on one side, all 
that the conservative elements did on the other side. 

That they were the brightest personalities in each 
camp is true, but it is very likely, on the other hand, 
that they accepted and used certain events which too 
many historians nowadays represent as having been 
engineered by them. The typical instance of such a 
case, I think, is the crystallization of the democratic 
spirit around Jefferson. The great Virginian was an 
excellent politician, a deep thinker and an eminent 
statesman, but he was cautious and he was averse to 
putting himself in too difficult circumstances. A\l- 
though his democratic faith was deep, he was a member 
of the Virginian gentry and had rather few contacts 
with the popular circles of the Middle and Northern 
States. He managed splendidly to capitalize the 
growth of the democratic spirit in these States and to 
blend it with southern democracy, but other hands 
gave it its main impetus. 

From 1790 to 1800 New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
were receiving from all over the world, but mostly 
from France, England, Ireland, and Germany, an 
uninterrupted flow of immigrants, driven from their 
homes by economic depression, by political persecution 
or by the fear of invasion. The cities grew enormously, 
the rural districts profited by it and the whole country 
was full of activity. Unfortunately these new ele- 
ments, which were excellent when they made up their 
mind to settle down and work, brought with them their 
passions and their miseries. The process of adapting 
themselves to a new nation still in a period of organiza- 
tion, and to a new continent, where the largest part of 
the land was still wild country, was for many exceed- 
ingly painful.!. Hence the unrest, the difficulties, and 


1S8ee for instance the Memoirs of M. de la Tour du Pin. 
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the uprisings. The higher classes and the middle 
classes of the United States, proud of their recent 
victory over England, looked upon these newcomers 
with a certain amount of disapproval and a fear that 
“did not help the situation. It seems that the success 
of the Democratic party was chiefly due to the far- 
sighted policy of its leaders, who, in place of slighting 
these new elements, became interested in them, got 
acquainted with them, made it easier for them to live 
in the new country and finally enlisted them as mem- 
bers of the Democratic party. Such was the work of 
men like Gallatin in Western Pennsylvania, of 
Benjamin Franklin Bache in Philadelphia. 

Gallatin is already too well known to need a new 
study, and the great work of Henry Adams is still a 
sufficient summing up of his activities; but Benjamin 
Franklin Bache has never been studied, never been 
treated seriously, with the sympathy and the curiosity 
that his life and his personality deserve. His activity 
was immense from 1790 to 1798, his influence was 
intense and widespread, and he is a man without a 

portrait. Of all the politicians of the time he is 
perhaps the only one whose face has never been 
painted, or drawn, or silhouetted. After a most 
energetic and fruitful life he has fallen into oblivion, 
which makes one doubt the justice of history. Al- 
though he was one of the most passionately praised, 
bitterly criticized, enthusiastically admired and severe- 
ly censured of public men in America, Benjamin 
Franklin Bache is now summarily condemned, dis- 
missed, and ignored. 

I shall try, in this sketch of his life, to show that his 
case should be revised. 


Benjamin Franklin Bache was born in Philadelphia 
on the 12th of August 1769. He was the grandson of 
Dr. Franklin whose only daughter, Sarah, had married 
Richard Bache. His mother was a strong, kind and 
intelligent woman, who had the deep common sense 
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and courage of her father. The latter trait was very 
evident during the war of Independence, for she never 
became discouraged, and frequently found means to 
help the cause of the Revolution. She made and sent 
clothes to Washington’s soldiers when they were 
destitute, she helped to bring together French and 
American officials in the difficult times of the be- 
ginning of the Alliance. She took care of her father, 
whose devoted housekeeper she was, to the end of his 
life. She had chosen her husband, Richard Bache, 
and loved him, because he was a good, jovial man. 
Bache came from an excellent English family and had 
settled in America when he was a boy. But he had not 
been very fortunate in his business enterprises and 
Dr. Franklin at first showed some coolness towards 
him. The coming of Benjamin Franklin Bache into 
the family brought the family together again. 
Benjamin Franklin Bache was a charming baby. 
Old Mrs. Franklin called him ‘‘her kingbird.’’? He 
was a healthy, gay and intelligent child. When Dr. 
Franklin came back from England in 1775, he took an 
immediate fancy to his eldest grandson. And when 
Congress sent him to France, in the most momentous 
mission that was ever entrusted to an American 
Diplomat, he took the boy, now called ‘‘ Benny,” 
with him. The “‘little fellow” (to use an expression 
of Franklin) was then seven years old. He crossed the 
Atlantic with his grandfather, evading the English 
frigates. As soon as he was in Paris, Dr. Franklin 
put Benny in a French pension at Passy.* Later, 
wanting him to be ‘‘a good Presbyterian, and a good 
Republican,’’* he sent him to Geneva. The boy 


10n these family difficulties see the letters of Mrs. Franklin and of Mrs. Mecom to 
Franklin for the period 1768-1770, in the collection of Mr. Franklin Bache. 

*Letter of Mrs. Franklin to Dr. Franklin in the collection of Mr. Franklin Bache, 
Aug. 16, 1770. 

*Benny was first at the school of Monsieur d’Hourville, then from October 1777 to 
April 1779 at the pension and school of Monsieur Lecoeur. His grandfather sent him 
to Geneva in April 1779, with Mr. Cramer, who agreed to take care of him during his 
stay there. 

‘Writings of Benjamin Franklin, edited by A. Smyth, vol. vii, p. 348. 
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stayed there from 1779 to 1783. He lived at the home 
of Monsieur de Marignac, with young Samuel Cooper 
Johonnot, the grandson of Dr. Samuel Cooper.' 

When Dr. Franklin had signed the peace, he sent 
for his grandson, and Benny spent with him the most 
glorious months of his life. Passy was then the 
Versailles of Philosophy, and the house of Franklin 
was a kind of Elysian Fields, where all the great and 
wise men of Europe met in company with the most 
beautiful French women. Franklin received every- 
body with kindness, and his active mind was always 
able to get something interesting from all personalities. 
He was worshipped by the men, adored by the 
women. With Benny he was more than kind, the 
conversation of the now full grown but still naive boy, 
delighted him.? Dr. Franklin liked to make him speak 
and often gave Benny the benefit of his wisdom in 
exchange for his little confidences. Between the old 
Philosopher and the boy a deep and charming intimacy 
developed. Benny, it should be said, attracted every- 
body; his soft, dark eyes charmed equally the French 
and the American women, his gay and straightfor- 
ward manners delighted the men.’ He was happy, 
swimming in the Seine, playing with his bow and 
arrows, building little flying kites, looking at balloons, 
meeting illustrious people, talking with his grand- 
father and his admirers, learning French, English, 
drawing and the art of founding types. He enjoyed 
fully the charm of this pre-Revolutionary France, 
where everybody loved the King they were going to 


1For all these details see the diary of Benjamin Franklin Bache which is kept in the 
collection of Mr. Franklin Bache. See also the letter of Mrs. Dorcas Montgomery and 
the letters of William Temple Franklin (Nov. 25, 1777 and Dec. 26, 1782) in the library 
of Mr. W. 8. Mason. 

*The papers written by the boy during that period of his life (now in the collection 
of Mr. Franklin Bache) are filled with his accounts of what his grandfather told him, and 
with the many expressions of his admiration and devotion for the Doctor. 

*Mrs. Dorcas Montgomery, in her letter to Mrs. Bache (Nov. 17, 1781), says of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bache: “your son is very well and a very charming boy . . . His mouth 
is still that sweet little one . . . His countenance blooming and animated . . . his 
black eyes . . ."’ (Mason Collection). 
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behead seven years later, and dreamed of a Revolution, 
which was going to behead them." 

Dr. Franklin came back to Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1785, bringing with him his grandson, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, who had learned many 
things in Europe, but nothing thoroughly. To finish 
his education Franklin put the boy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, keeping him busy during the summers 
doing a little printing in order to prepare himself for 
the career of printer. In the meantime Benny was a 
great success in the society of Philadelphia; he was 
tall, slim, handsome, and danced well. He had 
French manners, with American simplicity and natural 
modesty. He had the prestige of being the most 
beloved grandson of Dr. Franklin. The little Misses 
Allen, the wealthy Misses Hamilton, cared for him and 
it was rumored he would be rich, because his grand- 
father was going to leave him a great deal of money.’ 

But he was an idealist. He fell in love with a 
pretty, proud and “‘old-fashioned”’ girl, Miss Margaret 
Markoe. She was a strong, intelligent woman. She 
was too well bred to let him know at once that his 
feelings found in her an answer.: Finally, when she 
acknowledged that she cared for him, it was too late 
for Dr. Franklin, who had so ardently wished to see his 
eldest grandson marry. The old man had died, rather 
suddenly and sadly, on April 17, 1790. Benny was 
left with his great love, very little money and his 
trade of a printer. 


Benjamin Franklin Bache was twenty-one. He was 
strong, healthy, courageous and idealistic. The one 
absolute faith in his life was his grandfather, as his one 
love was his fianceé. But he had not enough money to 
marry her. He tried to find a way by which he could 

1All these details are to be found in the dairy of Benjamin Franklin Bache (Bache 
Collection). 
*See the brown book in which Benjamin Franklin Bache wrote all the anecdotes he 


could collect from 1785 to 1790 and the impressions he felt during that time (Bache 
Collection). 
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earn enough and follow the tradition of his beloved 
grandfather. He established himself as a printer at 
112 Market Street, Philadelphia, and started to pub- 
lish the Philadelphia General Advertiser, and Political, 
Commercial, Agricultural and Literary Journal, which 
became, soon after (August 16, 1791), the General 
Advertiser and finally Aurora General Advertiser, with 
the motto: Surgo Ut Prosim, and with a vignette in its 
title of a rising sun (November 8, 1794). 

The newspaper became in a few years the rallying 
point of the democratic party. In 1796-1798 it was 
the most violent and bitter newspaper published in 
the world, and for that Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
even now, is penalized. He did not mean, however, 
to publish a bitter newspaper. His program was very 
intelligent and moderate. Some extracts from it, as 
they were published in the first issue of the General 
Advertiser (October 1, 1790), will give an idea of his 
intentions. 


To the Public. 

It has been the wish of a number of the Editor’s friends to 
see a paper established on a plan differing in some respects 
from those now in circulation. They were desirous that more 
attention should be paid to the Sciences, Literature in general, 
and more particularly to the Useful Arts. 

These wishes, coinciding with the advice the Publisher had 
received from his late Grandfather, suggested the idea of the 
present work. 

A short sketch of the plan has already been made public in a 
handbill, it is thought expedient, notwithstanding, to give a 
more full account of the Editor’s intentions. 

The Freedom of the Press is the Bulwark of Liberty. An 
impartial Newspaper is the useful offspring of that Freedom. 
Its object is to inform. 

In a Commonwealth, the People are the Basis on which all 
power and authority rest. On the extent of their knowledge 
and information the solidity of that Foundation depends. If 
the People are enlightened the Nation stands and flourishes, 
thro’ ignorance it fails or degenerates. 


ey 
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These principles the Editor holds as just and fundamental. 
He will use his utmost endeavours to make his conduct con- 
formable to them. 

As long as the People remain the fountain of authority and 
power, and are sensible to the importance of their rights as 
Freemen, Newspapers, considered merely in a political light, 
if properly conducted, will meet with encouragement. The 
opportunities which they afford to candid enquirers of obtain- 
ing political information, and to zealous patriots of making 
their sentiments public, for the good of the Community, are 
not to be equalled by those which any other species of publica- 
tion can possibly offer. 

Their general circulation and cheapness render them also 
very proper vehicles for every species of information in the 
Arts, Sciences, etc. 

It is to be lamented that greater pains have not hitherto 
been taken to diffuse among the mass of citizens more knowl- 
edge of this kind, through the channel of Newspapers. It may 
continually be remarked that curious facts, and important 
observations have been published many years without coming 
to the knowledge of those men who move in the busy scene of 
life; though it is to such that this knowledge would be most 
really useful. It remains buried and scattered in volumes, 
which are only within the reach of the man of leisure and 
fortune. It is therefore thought that a miscellany, well con- 
ducted, on the plan which is now offered to the Public, cannot 
fail of proving useful to those engaged in active pursuits. . . . 

It will be the Editor’s study to offer to the public whatever 
he imagines may prove of the greatest and most general utility, 
and unite the greatest number of interests; still having an eye 
to, and on no occasion deviating from whatever has a tendency 
to promote the public good. To particularize, 

In the first place, with regard to Domestic Politics, Pains will 
be taken to give the Public an accurate and early account of 
the Proceedings and Debates of those bodies in whose hands 
their dearest interests are intrusted. . . . 

Bills under consideration, and acts passed will have a place. 
An abstract may in some cases be thought sufficient. The 
language in drawing them up, is necessarily replete with 
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repetitions, so that oftentimes an idea of the meaning and 
intention of a bill or act can be conveyed in fewer words. 

The head of Domestic Politics will also comprehend a 
succinct account of the public transactions in the sister 
States. 

At the close of interesting periods a retrospect will be taken 
and a short recapitulation given to convey to the reader, at one 
view, an idea of the most important public transactions during 
that time. 

The information given under this head will be useful to those 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with public measures, 
The Paper will always be open to their candid remarks, 
delivered with temper and decency. 

Foreign Politics will be collected from the most authentic 
European prints received with regularity. A selection, and a 
careful one too, will be necessary here. Most of the European 
prints, particularly the British, abound with the most trifling 
matters, the recital of which cannot but disgust readers of 
taste. A liberty will be taken of omitting every thing of this 
kind... . 

The Editor has already opened such channels of correspon- 
dence in London, Paris, the West-Indies &c. as will enable 
him to give his encouragers early information, political and 
literary, from these places. . . . 

Agriculture, being, with justice considered as the main 
support of a young country, particular attention will be paid 
to its interests and concerns. Information for this purpose will 
be drawn from those old countries, whose situations bear the 
nearest resemblance to ours, and from whose improvements we 
may derive the most benefit. . . . 

Commerce, from the assistance which it affords to Agricul- 
ture, by furnishing an outlet for the productions of the earth 
and from the tendency which it has to extend human knowl- 
edge, and to promote liberality of sentiment and universal 
philanthropy, by the intercourse which it occasions between 
the most remote nations, deserves and will hold a distinguished 
place in this Miscellany. Particular care will be taken td 
collect from all quarters information capable of advancing its 
interests. Important intelligence will not be given unless 
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authentic, or will be offered with the Publisher’s doubts, and 
reasons for doubting; that Merchants may not be misled by 
false information. 

The utmost endeavours will be used to furnish weekly a 
correct and extensive Price-Current. . . . 

Manufactures and Useful Arts. Much valuable information 
will be given under this important head. A variety of ma- 
terials being procured from Europe for the purpose, such arti- 
cles will be selected as appear more immediately adapted to 
our situation and circumstances. .. . 

The public will be furnished with accounts of the progress 
and improvements in American Manufactures. This will 
tend to make our ingenious countrymen exert their talents in 
this way, by exhibiting what may be done and exciting a 
laudable spirit of emulation. .. . 

And though the Fine Arts have not yet been much cultivated 
here, for want of that encouragement which old countries 
alone can afford; yet as some attention begins now to be paid 
to them, notice will be taken of them. 

The Sciences, especially as they apply to the practice of the 
Arts, ought to have a share in the attention of all real friends 
to this rising country; nor should the speculative be entirely 
excluded. A study of them has a tendency to enlarge the 
perceptive faculties, and may often lead to useful discoveries. . . 

Works of Wit, Humour, and of Fancy, provided they be 
the offspring of genuine good humor, free from abuse and 
indelicacies, will find a place. Surely a corner filled with some- 
thing of this nature, even should its tendency be merely to 
amuse, will be more acceptable than the circumstantial 
account of a horrid murder, shocking suicide, or hard fought 
boxing battle, which only serves to turn our thoughts to the 
dark side of human nature, and put us out of humour with 
mankind. .. . 

Interesting, instructive and entertaining Anecdotes, deserve 
a place. As often as possible they will be original. Now and 
then as memory and recollection may serve, and time permit, 
it may be in the Editor’s power to gratify the Public with an 
Anecdote of the life and character of his later Grand Father. . . . 

Poetical Performances which have novelty, elegance, or 
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entertainment to recommend them, shall, from time to time be 
given. But the Editor will not confine himself in this respect. 
He would rather that his Paper should be without a poetical 
sprig, than admit an indifferent one. .. . 

Advice he will thankfully receive and attend to; yet the 
Publisher can safely promise that no consideration whatever 
shall induce him blindly to submit to the Influence of any man 
or set of men: His PRESS SHALL BE FREE. 

The price of the subscription was $5.00 per annum for the 
daily and $2.00 per annum for the weekly edition. The paper 
was to be published “on Tuesday of every week” for the 
country. 


Such was the announcement and scheme of this 
newspaper, which a few years later was destined to be 
famous all over America for its boldness and outspoken 
audacity. There could have been no suspicion of the 
future controversial character of the paper in 1790, 
except perhaps a discreet and polite criticism of 
Jedediah Morse’s History, because, in his chapter about 
the American Revolution, Morse had not mentioned 
the name of Franklin.’ 

There the trouble began, and it was not going to end 
soon. 

Franklin, whose fame today is universally accepted, 
and whose patriotism appears as a supreme achieve- 
ment, was one of the most bitterly attacked men of 
the eighteenth Century.?, He was first criticized in 
Pennsylvania, because he opposed the Penns, and 
wanted the province to become a Royal Government. 
The Penns could not forgive him, and a large part of 
the Pennsylvania gentry followed them. 

Then he was attacked by the radical patriots in 
1765-1767. They accused him of having contenanced 
the Stamp Act, and some claimed that he had sug- 
gested it to the English ministers. Many believed that 


1Philadelphia General Advertiser, October 4, 1790, page 2. 
See Franklin, by B. Fay. See also Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello edition, 
vol. ix, p. 348, vol xv, p. 175; George Washington, by Henry Cabot Lodge, p. 296-298, etc. 
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he had used it to give good positions to his friends, 
some of whom had secured stamp collectorships. And 
it was very difficult for him to clear himself of these 
accusations, foolish as they were. But the fact that he 
was a royal functionary, Postmaster-General for the 
colonies, appointed at pleasure by the Ministry, gave 
suspicion to the exacting patriots, and to those who 
wanted the job. 

From 1768 to 1775 both the extreme patriots and the 
tories suspected him and accused him of double 
dealing. After 1775, when the English Government 
had dismissed him from his position as Postmaster, 
most of the patriots came back to him, but not the 
faction of John Adams in Massachusetts, nor the 
group of the Lees in Virginia. They had a grudge 
against him, which became real hatred when the 
French King, the French ministry, the French nation 
and the French ladies had shown their infatuation for 
Franklin. In place of rejoicing at the additional 
strength it gave to America, Arthur Lee and John 
Adams chose to be jealous. 

From 1779 to 1790, owing to the influence of these 
two groups, Franklin was always under the menace of 
some unkind treatment in Congress. He wisely hid 
his resentment, but he suffered greatly, as some of his 
letters show. His enemies claimed that he and his 
nephew Jonathan Williams, who had been com- 
mercial agent of Congress in Nantes, had embezzled 
public money, that they had used the news of Saratoga 
to gamble in stocks in London, that Franklin had 
given his grandson, William Temple Franklin (whom 
he took to France as his secretary), a position much 
above his intellectual and moral value. They brought 
so much pressure on Congress that Richard Bache, 
who had been appointed Postmaster-General of 
America after his father-in-law’s departure, was sum- 
marily dismissed. In 1782-1784 they claimed that 
Franklin by his low and treacherous subserviency to 
France seriously endangered the American interests, 
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and that, had it not been for John Adams, everything 
would have been lost? They kept this whispering 
campaign going for years and years. ‘‘Spreading by 
little and little, it became at length of some extent,” 
writes Jefferson much later (December 4, 1818). 
Washington himself spoke of Franklin in a light 
manner before some visiting Englishmen, who eagerly 
noticed it and put it down.? 

His long stay in England (1757-1774), and in 
France (1776-1785), his overwhelming popularity in 
France, had hurt Franklin in the minds of quite a few 
of his compatriots. Moreover his great intellectual 
boldness (he believed in the plural executive and the 
single chamber) at a time when such ideas were 
repellent to the conservative-minded people in Amer- 
ica had won for him the opposition of the rank and 
file of the Federalists. His reputation was still 
immense, and he enjoyed a great personal popularity, 
but the ruling party felt dissatisfied with him, and the 
most talkative of their leaders had little use for him. 
In 1793 a typical incident happened. Washington 
having been attacked by certain newspapermen, 
Fenno, the editor of the then semi-official Gazette of 
the United States, published an essay in defense of 
the President. This contribution was at the same 
time a violent attack on Franklin, and it was an- 
nounced by the author that he would continue de- 
fending the President by attacking Franklin (Febru- 
ary 1793). George Washington immediately asked 
Hamilton and Randolph to stop that performance at 
once.2 Such was the atmosphere when Benjamin 


See Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello edition, vol. xv, p. 175. 

2Jefferson writes (Feb. 26, 1793): “‘The President, at this meeting, mentioned the 
declaration of some person, in a paper of Fenno, that he would commence an attack on 
the character of Dr. Franklin. He said the theme was to him excessively disagreeable 
on other considerations, but most particularly so, as the party seemed to do it as a means 
of defending him (the President) against the late attacks on him; that such a mode of 
defense would be peculiarly painful to him, and he wished it could be stopped. Hamilton 
and Randolph undertook to speak to Fenno to suppress it, without mentiong it as the 
President’s wish. Both observed that they had heard this declaration mentioned in 
many companies, and that it had excited universal horror and detestation. 
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Franklin Bache, full of the most idealistic zeal for 
democracy, and imbued with a worshipper’s admira- 
tion for this grandfather’s memory, began printing the 
Aurora; and such is the origin of the evolution which 
finally led the young editor to attack Washington in 
his defense of Franklin and democracy. 

He was really treated with some unfairness by many 
Federalist leaders. His paper at the beginning was 
mild and moderate though democratic; its motto was 
“Truth, Decency, Utility.”” After Freneau’s down- 
fall it took the place of his paper and began to be more 
outspoken. Bache spoke good French; one-third of 
the advertisements of his newspaper were in French. 
His office became the rallying center of the French 
democrats, Irish democrats and German democrats in 
Philadelphia. Kind and friendly with everybody, 
Benny was at the same time fearless and untiring. He 
attended the proceedings of Congress, wrote his paper, 
helped in printing it, took care of his wife and children, 
organized democratic banquets and translated endless 
French documents and books. 

His paper published a great deal of very interesting 
news, owing to the linguistic ability of Bache. He 
could translate readily and print quickly news and 
articles from the French papers, and he was the only 
newspaperman who could do so in Philadelphia. He 
was on intimate terms with the French Minister, 
and all the leading French emigrés in Philadelphia. 
He knew also a great many Germans, and quite a few 
Irish. French, German and Irish people were then 
united by an enthusiasm for liberty. The Aurora was 
their paper, Benny was their man. 

It is difficult nowadays to give an idea of the 
enthusiasm stirred up by such a man and such a 
newspaper. In a letter to Mrs. Bache a lady from 
Princeton writes: ‘‘I thank Mr. Bache very much for 
the Aurora, I welcome it every evening as I would a 
pleasant, intelligent friend; you can’t think how de- 
lightful it is in this Region of Aristocracy to meet a 
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little—I had almost said—Treason.’’! People who did 
not dare to avow their opinions openly and would not 
give them up, had their Aurora sent to them by 
indirect channels. Everywhere the paper went, it 
fanned the fire of democratic feeling. 

In 1795 Benjamin Franklin Bache had his great 
opportunity. George Washington had sent John Jay 
to England to see if a settlement were possible with 
England and Jay had come back with a treaty, a poor 
treaty at best, but still a treaty, which meant avoiding 
war at a time when war would have been a mortal 
danger for the United States. Washington realized 
the unpleasant features of the text submitted by his 
envoy for his signature. He knew on the other hand 
that the English government would not accept any 
other agreement. And he felt that the people in the 
United States were so angry at England that the 
greatest care had to be taken to avoid an explosion of 
popular feeling. He decided that the treaty must be 
discussed and decided upon by the Senate, before 
being published.’ 

The Democrats, who were generally pro-French, 
protested, and Senator Mason, against the express will 
of the President, took the treaty to Bache. Next day 
the treaty was published in the Aurora, and Phila- 
delphia was all up in arms against it. Bache printed 
several editions in pamphlet form and undertook a 
trip through the United States to spread it. He went 
from Philadelphia to New York, thence to Boston 
through Connecticut, selling his pamphlets, talking 
with the ‘‘Friends of Equal Liberty,’”’ as the demo- 
crats called themselves at that time, and getting in 
Boston a tremendous reception. During that time his 
wife and his workmen continued printing the paper in 
Philadelphia. The whole country was in an uproar 
against the treaty. A letter from Mrs. Bache to her 


1This letter is preserved in the Franklin Bache collection. 
*See the very interesting book of Samuel Flagg Bemis on the Jay Treaty, where this 
story is told in a complete and satisfactory manner. 
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husband, dated July 2, 1795, will give an idea of the 
state of public opinion at that time: 

I was astonished to see the number of persons that were 
here some for the days papers, others for the Treaty and so it 
continued the whole morning. Mr. F. told me it had been so 
for two hours before I got up; it was more like a fair than 
anything else. 

And again on July 4 she wrote to him: 

My Dear BENJAMIN, 

Mr. Parker was polite enough to call this evening to let me 
know he intends to set off for Boston on Sunday Morning that 
if I had any commands he would carefully undertake them. 
Doctor Leib is very attentive, he is here from Morning till 
Night. 

Many of the Printers did not print this day, but it was 
thought best that your Paper should appear as there had 
already been one missing this week, however I was mortified 
that the Aurora did not rise in its fullest glory on this day 
(there was but half a paper printed). Mr. Foster wished a 
holliday but Dr. L. and all of us thought it would not do. You 
can have no Idea how angry everybody was that there was no 
paper on Thursday. We were obliged to say there was an 
accident happened to the Press. It is now 12 o’clock. Mr. T. 
is reading the Proofs for Monday’s paper. It will be a very 
full one. Philadelphia is alive, they talk of burning Jay in 
effigy. I have seen Gibson, he says the cause comes on 
Saturday week. I received a letter from B. Markoe in which 
he sends you inclosed a Bill of Lading for 6 hogsheads of 
Rum. My Brother will attend to the business till you return. 


As he had done more than anybody else in Phila- 
delphia to blend together the French, German, Irish 
and American democratic elements of the city, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache did more than anybody to 
arouse public opinion and organize the popular 
protest against Jay’s treaty, and it seems certain that 
had it not been for President Washington’s energetic 
. backing of the Treaty, Congress would never have 
passed it and the people would not have accepted it. 


This letter and the following are preserved in the archives of Mr. Franklin Bache. 
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Finally the Federalists won, but it was a narrow and 
unpopular victory. Nobody could doubt that the 
majority of the country, North and South, East and 
West, was against the treaty. It announced evil days 
for Federalism. 

From that day on the office of the Aurora in Phila- 
dephia was more like the headquarters of a general in 
a fighting army than a newspaper office. Benjamin 
Franklin Bache kept in close touch with Jefferson,! 
but he also knew how to stand on his own feet and 
never, not once in his career, did he decline responsi- 
bility for a thing that he had printed. That is prob- 
ably why Jefferson kept his fondness for him to the end. 

The Federal editor, John Fenno, was no match for 
Bache’s bombardment and he soon would have been 
overwhelmingly beaten, if it had not been for the 
help of a newcomer, William Cobbett. For more 
than three years (1795-1798) Philadelphia watched 
the duel between Cobbett and Benjamin Franklin 
Bache. Cobbett was a clever, vulgar but gifted 
Englishman, who had just come from his own country, 
and had begun by publishing pamphlets, then a 
periodical, and finally a newspaper. As a matter of 
fact he was one of the best pamphleteers of the period, 
coarse but efficient, vulgar but bright, unfair but 
witty and, after all, sincere. He certainly enjoyed 
a good fight. He had more bitterness than Benjamin 
Franklin Bache and fewer scruples, which gave him 
some advantage. He did not hesitate to insult 
Franklin’s memory. In 1798, for Christmas, he put in 
at one side of the front window of his office pictures of 
the English royal family, and on the other side pictures 
of Marat, Ankarstrém and a few other bloody revolu- 
tionists, among which he included Franklin’s portrait. 
Most of the Federalists approved of this. It was for 
Cobbett a regular habit and a frequent enjoyment 
to print insults against Franklin and make fun of him. 


1The co-operation between Benjamin Franklin Bache and Thomas Jefferson is shown 


best by the letters of Jefferson to Bache in the Bache Collection. See, for instance, the 
letter of April 22, 1791. 
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It was his way of praising King George and General 
Washington. 

Benjamin Franklin Bache, who had always wor- 
shipped his grandfather and who felt even more 
intensely at this critical juncture the value of Frank- 
lin’s great patriotic example, was indignant. He could 
not understand how Cobbett, an Englishman, would 
dare to print such stuff in Philadelphia, or how the 
Federalists leaders would countenance such a thing. 
His indignation caused him to answer very sharply. 
He despised Cobbett too deeply, and with some good 
reasons it seems, to speak much of him, but he turned 
against Washington, for whom apparently Cobbett 
worked and the famous articles printed in the Aurora 
against Washington are the expression of this mood." 

Jefferson, retired on his estate, followed this fight 
from afar, but avoided taking sides, though he dis- 
creetly encouraged Bache to go on. And so the young 
man did. The yellow fever raged in Philadelphia and 
three of the Philadelphia newspapers suspended 
publication, but Bache would not. His opponents 
ambushed him and brutally beat him, they attacked 
him in the street with heavy clubs, but he did not 
budge. The success of his paper was great, as it 
molded the opinions and feelings of the lower middle 
classes in and around Philadelphia, and spread over a 
very wide area, but it had very little financial success. 
The Aurora did not receive the most profitable 
advertisements. Of all the newspapers it printed the 
largest number of advertisements in French (teachers, 
dancing masters and rather poor merchants). It did 
not, of course, get the patronage of the Federal authori- 
ties, or of the good Federalist gentry, who had most 
of the ready cash at that time. Moreover Bache, 


1A letter from “A Subscriber” published in the Daily Advertiser of February 16, 1793 
is a good instance of this attitude. It bitterly criticises the people who are organizing a 
celebration for Washington's birthday; it calls this ceremony a “‘ monarchial farce” and it 
goes on saying: “It would darken the mansion of Franklin's happiness and embitter a 
felicity, which his virtues ought to make uninterruptedly eternal. No man ever deserved 
better of his country than Dr. Franklin, and yet the laurels which he nobly won are torn 
from his brow, and entwined around the brow of another, who, if not second, is at most 
not more than his equal in fame and desert ... .” 
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through political zeal, would send his paper gratis to a 
good many people, and quite a few, who followed 
him with enthusiasm, and who in principle and inten- 
tion subscribed, had a very careless way of paying. 
Often they did not pay at all. Asin the meantime his 
family had grown (he had in 1798 five children), life 
was not luxurious at 112 Market Street. But he was 
carried along by his enthusiasm, and his devoted wife 
was a strong, courageous woman, who loved him 
enough and shared his principles sincerely enough to 
accept all necessary sacrifices. Soon they had to make 
the greatest of all sacrifices. 


The summer of 1798 was dark for the Democrats. 
Talleyrand at the head of the department of foreign 
relations of the French Republic had treated with 
contempt the American envoys to France, and appa- 
rently tried to secure bribes from them. He had failed 
but he had succeeded in arousing their indignation, and 
he had given the Federalists in America an excellent 
platform on which to attack the principles and the 
system of the French Democrats. The tide of public 
opinion seemed to have turned in America, and 
Cobbett was attracting great crowds. Jefferson kept 
quiet, but Benjamin Franklin Bache still fought. He 
felt that it was only a passing phase, and that the 
principles were intact, that some day, if he could fight 
long enough, the victory would come. He was right. 

The summer was hot and unhealthy. Philadelphia 
was visited by the yellow fever. Benjamin Franklin 
Bache would not give up his publishing. He stayed in 
town, facing Fenno and Cobbett. Fenno was taken 
with the fever, and was destined to die on September 
14. Bache had been taken previously. The young 
man was overworked and so tired that he did not have 
a good chance. He died the fourth day of his illness, 
September 10, 1798. 

But he was not defeated. In his will, which he made 
a few days before his death, he said:! 


'This will is in the archives of Mr. Franklin Bache. 
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I, Benjamin Franklin Bache of the City of Philadelphia in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, seeing the calamity 
with which the City is now deplorably visited and being uncer- 
tain how long I may escape the general affliction resolve while 
in possession of the powers of my mind, and considering the 
necessity of guarding as much as in me lies against any evil 
consequence that might result to my family by a want of 
attention to my affairs in such in crisis, do make this Instru- 
ment as my true and only last Will and Testament directing 
and declaring that the following disposition of my worldly 
affairs is the only one which shall be made—Imprimis—To 
my dear and beloved wife Margaret Bache I give and bequest 
all and singular by Effects and Property of whatever kind to 
be by her used according to her own good sense, firmly con- 
fiding from the Tenderness and Love which I have in every 
shape experienced from her uniformly will bestow on our dear 
Children a suitable and enlightened education, such as shall be 
worthy of us and advantageous to themselves and render 
them virtuous, generous and attached to the immutable 
principles of Civil Liberty. . . . In full and perfect possession 
of my faculties, and after the most mature reflexion, I have 
hereunto affixed my Signature on this seventh day of Septem- 
ber 1798. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BACHE 


His wife accepted that inheritance, and on Septem- 
ber 12 in the morning all the subscribers and friends of 
the Aurora who still lived in Philadelphia, received 
this broadside :' 


1The only copy I know of this very curious broadside is in the possession of Mrs. 
Pepper (Jenkintown, Pennsylvania). A good many newspapers reprinted it also, for 
instance the Boston Independent Chronicle, of September 17, 1798 (the leading republican 
and democratic newspaper of Boston, published by Thomas Adams). 

The courage and fighting spirit of the staff of the Aurora is shown also in a piece of 
news which they published on September 10, the very morning before the death of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bache: ‘The prevailing disease, which afflicts the city has already 
caused the suspension of three of our public Newspapers, viz: Carey's Recorder, The 
Gazette of the United States, and the True American; in the office of the Philadelphia 
Gazette the mortality has been deplorable, and we have to regret, that it has not yet 
ceased in that office, although the paper is by extraordinary efforts published; the office 
of the American Daily Advertiser, has been, we understand, removed to Germantown, 
some of the people having been seized by the cruel malady yesterday; the Aurora Office 
has hitherto escaped the affliction; how long it may continue so, remains in the hands of 
providence; should the office escape, our subscribers will continue to be served as usual, 
should the untoward fortune of our city also extend to us, our friends will make a due 
allowance for what may be inevitable, a temporary suspension of our labors.” 
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The friends of civil liberty, and patrons of the Aurora are 
informed that the Editor Benjamin Franklin Bache has fallen 
a victim to the plague that ravages this devoted city. In 
ordinary time the loss of such a man would be a source of 
public sorrow—in these times men who see and think, and feel 
for their country and posterity can alone appreciate the loss— 
the loss of a man inflexible in virtue, unappalled by power of 
persecution—and who in dying knew no anxieties but what 
were excited by his apprehensions for his country—and for 
his young family. 

This calamity necessarily suspends the Aurora—but for a 
few days only—when such arrangements shall have been made 
as are necessary to ensure its wonted character of intelligence 
and energy—t will reappar under the direction of 

His Wipow. 


Philadelphia, September 11, 1798; 1 o’clock A. M. 


Even this dramatic and touching statement failed 
to disarm her and his enemies. The Federalists 
found it arrogant and their outstanding newspapers 
continued to attack the widow as they had fought 
against Benjamin Franklin Bache. In its issue of 
September 19, 1798 the Boston Columbian Centinel, 
the leading Federalist Newspaper of Massachusetts, 
printed this piece of news: j 


OsitTuary NOTICEs. 

In the swoln list of victims to the Philadelphia fever, we 
notice that of Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the notorious 
Aurora. The injudicious and insolent terms in which some of 
the supporters of that paper have made his really amiable 
widow announce his exit, and the boasting manner in which 
the Aurora of the 10th mentioned the mortality and distress 
in contemporary offices, have provoked the resentment of 
many of our correspondents. They contend that the benev- 
olent injunction: ‘De mortuis, nil nisi bonum”’ ought to give 
place to the juster maxim, ‘De mortuis nil nisi verum’”’; and 
that his memory ought to be held up to the execration of the 
whole earth as a monster who clutched a dagger prepared to 
stab the vitals of his country. We do not, ourselves, thus 
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estimate his malignity. We never thought the country had 
much to fear from his exertions in the cause of anarchy, 
sedition and French robbery, because they were open, and 
their origin palpable; and we were indifferent in reading his 
death, as we should be in noticing his escape from the pestil- 
ence which envelopes Philadelphia. 


This attitude properly shocked the Democrats, who 
answered at once, as is shown by this extract from one 
of the two leading Jeffersonian newspapers of Boston, 
the Independent Chronicle of September 17, 1798. 


Last Saturday’s mail furnished the disagreeable intelligence 
of the death of Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Aurora, who unappaled by the melancholy instances of 
mortality which daily occured before his eyes, stood firm at his 
post, and discharged like an honest man the duties of his 
profession, till at length he fell a victim himself to the terrible 
scourge which fills with mournings that afflicted city. The 
real friends of their country cannot but sincerely lament the 
loss of so valuable a citizen.—But the indecent joy displayed at 
the receipt of the news around the door of the Insurance office, 
in a broad grin on the countenances of some of our mushroom 
gentlemen betrayed a disposition disgraceful even to a swine. 

If envy herself, with all her snakes, had arisen from Pluto’s 
dreary re-realms, she must have confessed that the smile 
that ranked on the expressive physiognomy of the Salem 
wizard, baffled all description, afforded her a most glorious 
regale, and exhibited a specimen of true malignancy, unrivaled 
in the annals of human depravity. 


Thus the fight went on. But Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin Bache kept her word. On November 1, 
1798, the Aurora General Advertiser started again. 
She was the Editor, and had the help of William 
Duane, who had previously been the devoted assistant 
of her husband. With the death of Fenno she had only 
Cobbett to fight, and the quarrels which developed 
in the Federal party made it easier to triumph over 
him, until he made the fatal mistake of attacking Dr. 
Benjamin Rush for his treatment of the yellow fever. 
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Rush, outraged and indignant, went before the Courts 
of Justice, had Cobbett severely condemned, and 
obliged him to leave the country. Two years after the 
death of Benjamin Franklin Bache his stand was 
vindicated: the country had chosen Jefferson as 
President, the policies which Bache had advised in his 
newspaper for ten years and against the greatest 
opposition were officially consecrated, and his cal- 
umniator was driven from the city and from America. 
To this work the Aurora had made the greatest 
contribution. It had been an uphill fight the whole 
time. Even when the political circumstances were 
beginning to appear favourable and when poor 
brokenhearted Mrs. Bache was beginning to hope 
that her children would not be exposed to poverty and 
her ideas no longer proscribed, new difficulties arose. 
A curious paper now in the collection of Mr. 
Franklin Bache tells us of what is, I believe, the first 
strike of newspaper men in America.’ 
Philadelphia, January 12, 1799. 
Mrs. Bache; 


Mapam:— 

On Saturday last, we learned from Mr. Duane, with regret 
and surprise, of your intention, to lower the wages of your 
Compositors, to seven dollars per week, believing that sum to 
be a sufficient compensation for their labour and support; 
also, refusing the assistance of another hand at Press. Our 
astonishment is certainly justifiable, when we look to the 
daily increase of the Paper in pupularity, its circulation, more 
than usually extensive, and its friends so respectable and so 
numerous. It must truly be allowed, that the Aurora, has 
for esteem and credit, in a few short weeks, established itself 
unrivaled, we beheld this rapid progress in worth, and there- 
fore, rejoiced—when we considered this, it induced us to 
doubt the sincerity of a deduction, until the repeated assur- 


1These papers and especially the signatures of the Compositors are very difficult to 
read; I am not always sure of my interpretation, for instance, I may have misread the 
name of the fifth compositor, but the handwriting does not make it possible to read any- 


thing else. 
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ances of the Editor, too truly convinced us of the reality. 
Whatever might be the wish of others, we resolved to be 
content with the former establishment, satisfied with that 
calculated allowance, we know, we feel that it is no more 
than a recompense for our industry and the common support 
of life. 

Madam, the Compositors, with respect, and at the same 
time a just regard to truth, say, that, if they were by the piece 
on the paper, the charge for the matter daily composed, would 
actually amount to the same if not more than the wages at 
present given;—in short it is allowed by every Office in the 
City, it is the wages generally. However, we except Fenno 
and Cobbett, (but God forbid, they should be a precedent to 
you in any case.) even those execrable furnaces of abuse, 
allow their Compositors to be worth seven dollars, although 
their Composition is not so great as ours, by a third, and they 
seldom, if ever, light a candle. 

The Pressmen—The increased and increasing work at Press 
is laborious, hard and severe ;—it is more than the constitutions 
of three men can withstand or undergo;—the toil we bear at 
night will scarcely admit of us to renew the next day’s labour, 
we do it, but with depressed spirits, and a worn appearance. 
We must therefore, in consideration to our health, repeat 
to you our former request, that is “another hand at press, 
and the present salary.”” Other papers in this city, that 
are deficient by several hundred of our number, have four 
pressmen. 

We hope a pardon will be given us, when we say, we must 
persist in our demands; and for the liberty we have so freely 
taken, we presume there is reason for an excuse, when the 
prices at Market and boarding is considered, when these fall, 
we allow, most assuredly, that an alteration should take place 
in our weekly stipend. 

Madam—Believing that these facts are stated with ac- 
curacy, we trust (if they are entitled to any consideration) 
that your compliance with our requests, will lay us under a real 
obligation to your generosity, relying upon your goodness, we 
are with respect and deference, your very humble servants. 
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Compositors: Pressmen: 
John R. Robertson, Samuel Star, Jacob Franck, 
George White, Jos. Robinson Bartholomew Graves, 
Robert Crumbie. John Alexander. 


Mrs. Bache’s answer to this pathetic appeal was as 
follows: 

Mrs. Bache has given every attention in her power to the 
representation of the compositors and pressmen in the Aurora 
Office and wishes them to believe that if she had only her 
inclination to consult there should have been no room for 
remonstrance on their part. Hitherto the Aurora has cer- 
tainly not done more than support itself, were she assured 
of her being enable to do it, she would rather encrease than 
lessen the establishment of every person employed in the 
Office, but she fears she cannot give more than what is given to 
compositors in the Printing offices whose papers are more 
profitable from advertisements. She does not wish or expect 
that the Pressmen should exert themselves beyond their 
abilities; the Editor must however determine, for she is in- 
adequate to the task, how many Pressmen are absolutely 
necessary. She flatters herself that this answer will be con- 
sidered deliberately and that her peculiar situation will not be 
overlooked. 


She could not avoid the conflict, but she proved to be 
unyielding and the Aurora did not discontinue its 
publication. On the other hand, though the paper 
knew an era of prosperity and popularity such it had 
never had during Benjamin Franklin Bache’s life, his 
widow had great difficulty in making both ends meet. 
The care of her family and of the newspaper was too 
much for her. She wisely decided to marry William 
Duane, who had worked with herself and her husband 
during the last years and had shared all their toils and 
trials, just as he had shared all their ideas. And a 
group of friends, under the leadership of Alexander J. 
Dallas, tried to help her by putting the newspaper on 
a sounder financial basis.! 


1See his letters on this subject in the collection of Mr. Franklin Bache. 
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She had a large family and even the triumph of 
Jfferson and of their ideas did not give them wealth. . 
The Aurora kept fighting. The administration was 
never sure that the paper would not blame and com- 
plain. So though Jefferson had a personal friendship 
and esteem for the Bache family, if only in memory of 
Benjamin Franklin and of Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
they did not share in the spoils of the victory as much 
as many who had fought less courageously. 


During the peaceful period that followed, that era of 
good feeling, by a kind of tacit agreement Benjamin 
Franklin Bache’s name was less and less frequently 
pronounced. His wife was remarried, his paper in 
other hands, no portrait of him was left, no book of his 
expressed his ideals for posterity, the heavy volumes of 
the Aurora, with all their faded excitement and their 
attacks against Washington, no longer attracted 
people’s attention or even curiosity. The growing 
fame of Washington, his unparalleled glory made 
people impatient with anybody who had been bold 
enough to resist him when he was alive.! Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, to whom death itself had not brought 
peace, was buried more deeply than any criminal for 
having fought the battle that gave to the United 
States the turn which the nation wanted, meant to 
have taken and finally took. 

iThe bitterness of the “ Washingtonians” when they spoke of Benjamin Franklin 
Bache seems incredible. Here is the way a Federalist editor had of announcing the 
death of Bache (Russell's Gazette, published in Boston, September 20, 1798): ‘The 
Jacobins are all whining at the exit of the vile Benjamin Franklin Bache; so they would do 
if one of their gang was hung for stealing. The memory of this scoundrel cannot be too 
highly excecrated. If dead villains were spared by the historians and Biographers, where 
would be the lessons and instructions, which we get from the records of former times. 
Many men would lose their incentive to virtue.” 

Good care seems to have been taken to keep the name of Bache out of history. The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which has several interesting Cobbett documents, 
does not happen to have a single bit of paper by Bache, not even his signature, and outside 
of the Bache collection his autographs are very rare. The Jefferson papers in the Library 
of Congress are exceedingly discreet about Bache. Madison, Monroe, Paine himself, in 
their published works, say very little about this young man who had done so much and 
who knew too much. Even the intimate relations he entertained with the French Min- 
isters, and more particularly with Genet, are difficult to trace and record because of the 


wish of Genet to avoid compromising his friend. The author of this paper would be 
very grateful to anybody who could point out to him new Bache documents. 
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Now after a century and a half we can be fair to a 
man who was sincere in his beliefs, courageous in his 
actions, honest in his views, who had literary talent, 
who defended with great disinterestedness the memory 
of his grandfather and the principles he had received 
from him, and who at a critical period of American 
history had a leading part in the formation of the 
Republican Ideal, in the building of the framework of 
the Republican Party. The way in which he managed 
to organize the Democratic Societies and the body of 
Democratic opinion in the Middle Colonies should 
some day be described; and I hope to be able to do so. 
But now, in the presence of a group of men, some of 
whose names will be preserved in the history of the 
United States, I want simply to request a little more 
fairness for the good fighter and sincere idealist— 
Benjamin Franklin Bache. 
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LETTERS OF ABIJAH BIGELOW, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, TO HIS WIFE, 1810-1815 


BIJAH BIGELOW was born in Westminster, 

Massachusetts, December 5, 1775. When ten 
years of age he entered Leicester Academy, and spent 
his winters there, studying English and Latin, until 
the spring of 1791. He was afterwards a pupil in the 
Academy at New Ipswich, N. H., and graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1795 with the degree of A.M. 
Soon after leaving college he began reading law in 
the office of the late Samuel Dana, Esq., of Boston, 
remaining there, with the exception of a brief period, 
for three years, when he was admitted to the bar of 
Worcester County, of which he was at the time of his 
death the oldest member. He soon after commenced 
practice in the town of Leominster. In March, 1803, 
he was chosen town clerk of Leominster, and was 
annually re-elected to that post, until March, 1809, 
during four years of that time being also one of the 
selectmen of the town. In 1807, and for two suc- 
cessive years, he was chosen to represent that town in 
the General Court, when he declined a re-election. 

In the fall of 1810 he was elected a member of 
Congress from the old Worcester North district, to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
William Stedman. These were violent party times, 
and the district was decidedly Federal, Mr. Bigelow 


This account of Abijah Bigelow is compiled from the excellent obituary notice in the 
Massachusetts Spy of April 7, 1860; Caleb A. Wall’s “‘Reminiscences of Worcester’’ 
1877, page 264; an article by Nathaniel Paine in the Proceedings of the Worcester 
Society of Antiquity for 1844, page 138; a genealogy of the Bigelow family and an auto- 
biography, both in manuscript, in the possession of the American Antiquarian Society; 
and information furnished by a descendant, Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike of Boston. 
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receiving 2123 out of the 2945 votes cast. He was also 
elected to the two succeeding congresses, the last of 
which ended March 4, 1815, covering the important 
period of the last war with Great Britain, when such 
men as Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
William Lowndes, Nathaniel Macon, and Jeremiah 
Morrow were members of that body. On the 12th of 
March, 1817, he was appointed clerk of the courts for 
Worcester County, by the judges of the Supreme 
Court, then in session at Boston, and continued in this 
office till his resignation in July, 1833, a period of over 
sixteen years, discharging its duties, like all his other 
trusts, with singular fidelity. He then resumed the 
practice of the law, in Worcester, in company with 
George Folsom, Esq. 

The period of Mr. Bigelow’s residence in Worcester 
dated from 1817, when he assumed the duty of clerk 
of the courts. He was elected trustee of Leicester 
Academy, November 11, 1819, and treasurer of that 
institution, August 23, 1820, both of which offices he 
resigned May 11, 1853. Mr. Bigelow was com- 
missioned by Governor Gore, June 16, 1809, a justice 
of the peace, and by Governor Strong, in November, 
1812, a justice of the quorum, which commissions he 
continued to hold by successive re-appointments till 
his death. He always took a great interest in political 
questions, and was a frequent contributor to the 
press on matters concerning the public welfare. He 
was chairman of the committee of Worcester fellow 
citizens who addressed Mr. Webster in 1844, to ascer- 
tain his views in relation to the annexation of Texas, 
and which elicited from that statesman a letter on that 
important subject, stating his opinions at length. 
An unworldly and deeply religious man, Mr. Bigelow 
was much interested in moral reforms, and during 
his long and useful life maintained a reputation of 
unsullied integrity. 

He was a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society from 1813 until his death. Towards the end 
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of his life, he devoted his leisure time to horticulture, 
agriculture and literature. He was the author of 
“Essays, by Garrulus,’’ Leominster, 1801; ‘““The Voter’s 
Guide,” Leominster, 1807; “Oration Delivered at 
Bolton, July 4, 1808,’”’ Leominster, 1808; ‘Political 
Queries and Statements, Address to the Candid Men 
of All Parties’ [Leominster, 1810]; ‘‘The Sabbath, A 
Poem,”’ Worcester, 1842. He contributed many poli- 
tical articles to newspapers, notably six numbers of 
“Political Reflections” in the Massachusetts Spy in 
January and February, 1812, and a series of seven 
articles on slavery, signed ‘‘A Layman,” in the Worces- 
ter Palladium in January and February, 1838. He 
wrote the History of Leicester Academy, appended 
to Luther Wrights’ ‘‘Address before Leicester Acad- 
emy” Worcester, 1834. He also wrote considerable 
poetry for newspapers, and some of his poems exist in 
manuscript in the Society’s collection of Bigelow 
papers. 

When Mr. Bigelow came to Worcester, he lived first 
in a house previously owned and occupied by Rev. 
Dr. Austin, and afterwards by John W. Hubbard and 
Samuel H. Colton, near the north corner of Main and 
Austin Streets. Mr. Bigelow moved next into the old 
Sheriff Gardner Chandler mansion, afterwards owned 
and occupied by Judge Barton, that estate about that 
time being purchased by Deacon Benjamin Butman, 
Mr. Bigelow having the previous offer of this estate, 
comprising thirty-one acres of land for the sum of 
$9,000, which he thought rather high. After living 
here a year or two, Mr. Bigelow resided a short time in 
the mansion owned and occupied for thirty years by 
Osgood Bradley. Mr. Bigelow then purchased of 
Captain Azor Phelps the estate on the west corner of 
Front and Church Streets, comprising about an acre 
and a half of land, for $3300. This included the 
original Daniel Goulding house where Mr. Bigelow 
lived until his death in 1860, and his four unmarried 
daughters for some years after. This house was an 
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interesting old structure, with large rooms, a fine stair- 
case (beneath the landing of which hung the fire- 
buckets of the Worcester Fire Society) and some good 
woodwork—the chamber over the parlor to the left 
of the hall having an elaborate panelled mantel, the 
upper portion enclosing a painting of a pastoral land- 
scape with figures. The parlour contained a piano 
(well-known to connoisseurs of musical instruments) 
made by John Osborne of Milton, Massachusetts, to 
whom Chickering was apprentice, and said to be 
the first piano brought to Worcester—in shape like 
a spinet, with drawers for music and a handsome 
inlaid case. This instrument later became the prop- 
erty of Elizabeth Bigelow Greene, granddaughter to 
Mr. Bigelow, who bequeathed it, subject to a life inter- 
est, to the Society. 

The land on which the house stood extended along 
Front Street to a small alley, called Bigelow’s Court, 
on the corner of which was a one-story wooden 
building, such as was often built in New England for 
lawyers’ offices, and which Mr. Bigelow used for this 
purpose. Between the office and the house were 
gardens which ran back to Mechanic Street, for 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. In front of the house 
stood two or three great elms. The house and land 
were finally sold to the Worcester City Hospital and 
the property is now covered by business blocks. A 
charming little sketch of the old place was written by 
Elisabeth Bigelow Updike, and was privately printed 
under the title, “In the Old Days.”’ 

Abijah Bigelow was the son of Elisha Bigelow of 
Westminster (born January 11, 1728, died February 1, 
1814) and Sarah Goodridge of Lunenburg (born 
January 1, 1731, died May 10, 1807). He married 
Hannah, daughter of Rev. Francis Gardner (Harvard 
University, 1755), April 8, 1804, and granddaughter 
of Rev. John Gardner (Harvard University, 1715), 
pastor of Stow. They had ten children: 
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Sarah, born 1805, married Seth Adams of Providence, 
died 1886 

Francis Elisha, born 1807, married late in life Elizabeth 
C. Larrabee, died 1880 

Susan, born 1809, married Dr. Charles G. Greene, of 

Windsor, Vermont, died 1883 

Caroline, born 1810, died in infancy 

Hannah, born 1812, died July 7, 1874 

Abijah, born 1814, died 1817 

Lucinda, born 1815, died 1875 

Elizabeth, born 1817, died 1838 

Anne, born 1819, died 1875 

Mary, born 1821, died 1872 


Mrs. Bigelow was a sprightly woman of great charm 
and vivacity, who danced at her own golden wedding. 
Her sister Sarah became the wife of Samuel Salisbury 
of Boston, and an amusing series of letters from Sarah 
and Susan Bigelow, when visiting their Boston rela- 
tives, is still extant. A word should be said of Anne 
and Mary Bigelow, whose gifts of mind and cultivated 
tastes made them well-known figures in the musical 
and intellectual society of Worcester. 

A portrait of Mr. Bigelow, painted by James 8. 
Lincoln, a Providence portrait painter, hangs in the 
Library of the Society, the gift of his great-grandson, 
Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike. It was one of three 
similar portraits painted at the same time, the other 
two being of Mrs. Bigelow and her daughter, then 
Mrs. Adams. 

The following letters written by Abijah Bigelow 
cover his career in Congress from December 1810 to 
February 1815. They were all written to his wife, 
Hannah Bigelow, then residing at Leominster, Mass. 
Generally he wrote two letters a week and the collec- 
tion as a whole contains interesting commentaries 
upon affairs in Congress. The contents of each letter, 
however, chiefly refer to family matters, either to 
concern for his wife’s health or instructions for the up- 
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bringing of his children. These family references were 
often very lengthy and invariably uninteresting except 
to the recipient. Therefore, these are omitted in 
printing and only those portions of his letters which 
refer to events in Congress are printed. It is also true 
that many of his accounts of Congressional happenings 
are not particularly important. He was one of the 
leading members of the House from New England and 
in a position to be an excellent commentator, but he 
assumed that his wife was not interested in political 
matters, in fact, he often apologized for writing so 
much polities in his letters. Two of the letters, how- 
ever, one of October 2, 1814, referring to the result of 
the burning of Washington, and the other, of October 
27, 1814, graphically describing a Washington horse 
race, are highly interesting and contain material pre- 
sumably nowhere else preserved. In reading these 
letters it should be remembered that Abijah Bigelow 
was an intense Federalist and could see no good what- 
ever in Madison’s party or in the War which was being 
waged. His opinion, although violently colored, was, 
however, the opinion of practically all the Federalists 
of his day. 

Since all the letters are written to his wife and all are 
signed by him, the headings and signatures are omitted 
in printing. Although the date line is generally 
Washington, a few letters are from New York or 
Baltimore, written during his journeys to or from 
Washington. There are few footnotes inserted, as 
practically all of the Members of Congress can be 
identified easily. 

The collection of Bigelow letters and manuscripts 
was acquired for the Society through the kindness of a 
member of the Council, Mr. Chandler Bullock, and 
three great-grandchildren of Mr. Bigelow, Miss H. 
Frances Henshaw, Mrs. Sarah Bigelow Parker, and 
Daniel Berkeley Updike. 


C. B. 
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WasuincTon Ciry, Dec. 15, 1810 

I arrived at this place on Thursday evening, since which 
time I have been occupied in making arrangements as to 
lodgings, &c. I took my seat in the house yesterday and was 
qualified. I have taken lodgings at a Mrs. Hamilton’s, in 
company with Col. Pickering of the Senate, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Chamberlain of New Hampshire and Mr. Hubbard of Vermont. 
Mr. Allen and myself have taken a chamber together, with 
each a bed, and our board and lodging per week is ten dollars, 
including fire wood & candles. If we had taken separate 
chambers, we must have given twelve dollars, and I find Mr. 
Allen very agreeable and think myself well situated, about 
forty rods from the Capitol. I saw Mr. Prentiss yesterday 
in the house, he is well and appeared to be in good spirits. The 
letter I wrote you from Philadelphia you will probably have 
received this day, and I am very anxious to hear from you and 
the children, and the family. 

Congress do not meet this day, and I calculate to go with 
Mr. Allen to Georgetown to get some few things which we need 
inourroom. After I can get a little more settled, I shall write 
you more at large. You may inform your Father and Brother 
that I intend constantly to send one National Intelligencer, 
with one condition, that after reading them, they shall be 
returned to you, and preserved as I shall wish to keep them all. 


City, Dec. 23, 1810 

I am well situated as to convenience in attending Congress, 
and my fellow boarders, Col. Pickering, Mr. Allen, Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr. Chamberlain are very agreeable and regular men. 
In the next door of the same building are a number of the 
Connecticut delegation, very fine worthy men. Mr. Frost has 
moved from the house he lived in last winter, to the same build- 
ing where I board, but was full before I arrived. 

The house will meet tomorrow, but adjourn over Christmas. 
There is not as yet much business done. I find the federal 
members very agreeable men, and also some of the other party. 
There is, however, a difference, but many of the members 
stiled democrats, like many Merino sheep, are some two thirds 
and others not more than half blooded and often vote with us. 
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WasHIneTOoN City, Dec. 29, 1810 

Congress will rise, much to my satisfaction, on the fourth of 
March, and I shall then make the best of my way home, 
probably by water a great part of the way, as the roads at that 
season are excessively bad. I believe I have not informed you, 
how bad the roads were, from New York to this place. Altho’ 
from New York to Philadelphia, and a great part of the way 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, they have a turnpike, yet at 
this season, the ruts are so deep, that the wheels were fre- 
quently in to the hub, and I had I assure you a counfounded 
jolting, but arrived safe, with all my things. 

You caution me against cards and billiards, and observe that 
I am more fond of them than I ought to be—Your advice is 
good, and your rebuke just, and I trust you will never again 
have occasion to caution me upon the subject. Since I left 
Worcester I have not seen a pack of cards, billiards I know 
nothing about. I am in good company. Col. Pickering, is a 
very sociable man, of rather blunt manners, but of incorruptible 
integrity, and a perfect hater of democratic fraud and villainy, 
of which there is enough. Mr. Allen is a very good sort of 
man, and upon the whole an agreeable companion. I live ina 
chamber with him very happily. Mr. Hubbard and Chamber- 
lain are sensible agreeable men, and very steady. I rise about 
sunrise, and the sun rises earlier here, than at Leominster, and 
if the weather is pleasant, walk half a mile or more, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with one of the mess, for so the boarders 
at a particular house, are denominated. I breakfast between 
8 and 9, go to the house, read newspapers, documents &c.,send 
off Newspapers and attend to the business of the day, altho’ 
very little of importance has been brought before the house as 
yet, dine at three, sup at 7, retire to my chamber and read, or 
write till ten and after. 

On Wednesday last I went to Mrs. Madison’s levee, which 
she has every week, on that evening. There is a curious 
collection of beings to be seen, Federalists and Democrats, 
females married and unmarried, handsome and ugly, red coats 
and black, Frenchmen and Russians and so on. It is custom- 
ary for all the members to attend this levee once or twice 
during the session. Once more will suffice for me. I will now 
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endeavor to give you a description of the proceedings at this 
levee. In the first place we go in to a large room where there is 
a band of music playing. Here we take off our hats and out- 
side garments, and then proceed to the levee room, where we 
must first make our bow to Mrs. Madison and then the 
President, and then mix with the company as we please. 
Wine and Punch, neither very good, is carried round, and ice 
creams, which I did not taste of, and which those who did said 
were poor. There I saw that infamous scoundrel Turreau, the 
French Minister, with a coat almost covered with lace, also 
Monsieur Gallatin, whose countenance is some like a Hopkin- 
sian preacher, but marked with more intelligence, indeed, I 
apprehend, he is by far the wisest man in the cabinet and prob- 
ably superior to Madison. I was much diappointed in the 
appearance of the President. He is a short man, his forehead 
full of wrinkles, a face which has the appearance of the mid- 
night lamp, and a countenance, by no means indicating that 
firmness and wisdom which I expected. Mrs. Madison is a 
large, stately woman, not handsome, but decent, and her 
cheeks red, undoubtedly with paint. So much for this levee. 

We have preaching on Sundays in the Representatives’ 
chamber, but not very good. I will give you a specimen of his 
reasoning. The man, says he, who dates his letter in the year 
of our Lord 1810, thereby acknowledges his belief in the Chris- 
tian religion, and if I were an unbeliever, said he, I would not 
be so inconsistent as to date my letters in that way. 

Now as to my living. We have adopted some New England 
fashions. Col. Pickering has learnt our landlady how to make 
indian pudding, and we now have very good ones, we have also 
bought two barrels of cyder of the members from Rhode Island 
which they had transported by water, and for which we give 
three dollars a barrel, and it will save us more than that in 
spirit and wine, of which we use but little, not any except with 
dinner. 

WasHINGTON City, Jan’y 9, 1811 

We have had several days secret sessions and tedious things 
they are for they keep us until nearly night without dinner, 
which does not very well suit me, however, I may get accus- 
tomed to it. 
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Mr. Prentiss is every day in the house, when the session is 
not secret, not so much for the purpose of taking the debates, as 
of giving an account of the proceedings, and ridiculing what is 
ridiculous, of which there is enough, and if there was nothing 
more, it would be better than it is. Mr. Prentiss says he has 
thirty dollars a week for what he writes, if so he may earn 
something, as he gives but eight for his board. 


WasHIneTon, Jan’y 13, 1811 

You will feel interested to know how I live and what I am 
doing here. I must then begin by informing you, that for 
about a week past Congress have been in secret session, and 
have held them till four or five oclock in the afternoon, and 
last night until nine o’clock. I don’t like these deeds of dark- 
ness, but I desire to thank God I can wash my hands clean, 
and that I did, or at least endeavor to do my duty, by voting as 
well as speaking. I fear this Country must experience a very 
serious turn of affairs, and I think it high time to rescue it from 
the hands of bad, unprincipled men. 

Considering the different mode of living, the unseasonable 
hour at which we dine, the difference of climate, and the 
separation from you and the children, to me so near and dear, 
I enjoy as good health as I could expect. I am much pleased 
with Col. Pickering, he is an intelligent, well informed upright 
man, and a great thorn to the administration. 


WASHINGTON Ciry, Jan’y 20, 1811 

There is a great sameness attached to this place, and a new 
day is but a repetition of the same sort of work with the pre- 
ceding. We get up in the morning and wash, &c., eat break- 
fast about nine, dine at four and drink a cup of tea about seven, 
and this course we follow the week round. One thing vexes 
me much. The weather is seldom fair, and the streets in- 
tolerably muddy, so that I have but little chance for exercise, 
which is necessary. This day we had a much better preacher 
than I mentioned in a former letter. He gave us a very good 
discourse upon the evidences of the truth of Christianity, and 
the importance of the Christian religion. 

I find enough to employ my mind, the public documents, 
reports, &c., which are every morning laid on our desks, are as 
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much as we can conveniently read and understand, besides 
Congress have a good library, and I have constantly had out a 
book. I have rec’d since I have been here much information 
from Col. Pickering. He has been so long in public life, that 
he knows the whole history of the public transactions for many 
years past. 


Jany 21, 1811 

This morning makes thirty-seven days since my arrival at 
this place, and forty-one more will complete the session. 
Nothing new has occurred here. In the house we have some 
very good and some very poor speeches, however, measures are 
carried so much by parties, that the best speech in the world 
avails but little with the demo’s. I dined last week at the 
President’s, we had a very good dinner, and very good company, 
as they were chiefly Federalists, about twenty in number; a 
piece of your boiled beef and pork with some squash and 
potatoes, if I could have been at home to eat it, would have 
been much more agreeable. 

WASHINGTON, Jan’y 24, 1811 

Congress sits so long, from eleven to four, five & six oclock, 
I don’t find much time this week for any thing but attending 
there. The renewal of the Bank Charter excites much interest. 
Mr. Gardiner made a very able and ingenious speech yesterday. 
Mr. Randolph it is expected will speak to-day. They have 
both but just taken their seats. I enclose you a paper con- 
taining Jack Rattle’s account of Congress. It may afford you 
more amusement than anything I can say about them. 


WasHINGTON Ciry, Jany 31, 1811 

I have nothing new, except politics, which to you would not 
be very interesting to write you. I will mention, however, as 
your father and brother might wish to know it, that it appears 
by a letter from France, official, and which was this day com- 
municated to the house by the President, that the Emperor still 
seizes our vessels, and that the Berlin and Milan Decrees are 
not repealed. This must place the President and his procla- 
mation in asad dilemma. There were many sad countenances 
among the demo’s when the documents were read to-day; 
when they are printed I shall send them on. 
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WasHINGTON City, February 4, 1811 

I should have written you yesterday, but was engaged, all 
day, except while at meeting, in writing a piece for the public, 
which I hope will be a sufficient excuse for my not writing 
until to-day. I have nothing new, that is interesting to write. 
I enjoy my health very well, and lead a regular life, and am 
industrious, employing my time in reading & writing, which is 
always my -favorite pursuit. We had a very good sermon 
yesterday, from Mr. Addison, the minister of Georgetown. 
His text was, Let your light so shine in the world, that others 
seeing your good example, may glorify your father which is in 
heaven. He inculeated the importance of setting good 
examples in a very able manner, he is a fine man, preacher, not 
for the pay he receives, for he has a handsome fortune, but 
from the love of doing good. 


WasHINGTON City, Feb’y 10, 1811 

I amuse myself very well with the books which I get from the 
library, when not attending Congress. One thing I have 
learnt from the practise here, which is, not to dine till four and 
often five oclock, which I should not have expected I could 
have done. The most fatiguing thing is to hear some of the 
democrats make long speeches, tho’ we frequently avoid 
this, by leaving the hall and walking about in the other parts 
of the building. 

The famous boy Zerah Colburn is here. I have heard him 
answer to several questions, and it is truly astonishing how he 
does. He was asked how much 148,493 would make multiplied 
by 19 which he readily told and quicker than a man could do it 
on a slate. Any questions of a similar nature he will answer 
very readily. He is about six years old, red hair and a hearty, 
rugged looking boy, very prompt as well as saucy, and will 
probably be ruined if carried about by his father to be exhibited 
for money. 

I have no news, in particular to write, other than what you 
see in the papers. Lincoln has declined accepting the ap- 
pointment as Judge of the Supreme Court, and everybody here 
agree the President has nominated a much worse man, as well 
as one not so well qualified. Alexander Wolcott, of Connecti- 
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cut is the man, it makes much noise and disturbance even 
among the democrats, and it is doubtful whether the Senate 
confirm the nomination. Some attribute the nomination to 
Joel Barlow, others to the influence of Mrs. Madison, observ- 
ing that Wolcott being a handsome & gallant man, she is 
pleased with him. 


. New York Ciry, October 27, 1811 

I arrived in this City about four O’Clock this morning and 
having slept and refreshed myself, been to Church and dined, 
I set down to give you some account of myself and journey 
thus far. When I arrived at Worcester, I found that one stage 
was going on in 15 minutes to travel all night, and that another 
would start the next morning, accordingly I tarried over night, 
drank tea and spent the evening with Mr. Allen, just called at 
Mrs. Stearns’. Friday morning started about six A.M. and 
arrived at Hartford about six P. M. It rained very hard, but 
the carriage was tight, had but one passenger any of the way, 
and did not get much wet or take cold. The next morning 
started from Hartford and arrived at New Haven about one 
A. M. distance 42 miles. There I found Varnum, and Cutts 
of New Hampshire and they were going on to New York that 
night 75 miles, the wind was unfavorable for a packet, and I 
concluded to go on with them. The evening was very clear 
and pleasant, tho’ it snowed in the morning, and I arrived here 
about 4 O. C. this morning, put in to Gibson’s Hotel, slept till 
about 8 O. C., changed my linen, and at breakfast found Judge 
Brigham at table, altho’ he started two days before me, and 
after breakfast we went together to Church. 


WasHIneton City, November 4, 1811 

I arrived in this place on Friday evening last, since which 
' time I have had no opportunity to write you, having been 
engaged in making arrangements for winter quarters, which I 
have effected, and with a good mess, to wit, Champion, Mose- 
ley, Sturges and Law of Connecticut, Chittenden of Vermont, 
Doc! Fitch of New York and Brigham and Ely of Massa- 
chusetts. I room with Mr. Brigham, our landlord’s name is 
Birch, about seventy rods south of the Capitol. 

We have been engaged this day in choosing a Speaker. 
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Henry Clay of Kentucky had 75 votes, other candidates 44, 
To-morrow at 12 O. C. we are to have the President’s Message, 
My journey from New York where I last wrote you was 
pleasant, the travelling much better than last December. 


Wasaineton City, Nov. 28, 1811 

I went last evening, for the first time to the levee. There 
was a great collection of all sorts and descriptions. Our mess 
all went, and we all concluded that once was enough for the 
session. There were many females as well as males, two 
hundred at least in all, and among the rest Mrs. Jerome 
Bonaparte. She is a small woman, but seemed to be very free 
and sociable with those with whom she was acquainted and 
appeared to excite as much attention as Mrs. Madison, I 
thought rather more. However these levees are a sort of 
bustle and confusion, and the only useful purpose they answer 
is to gratify curiosity, and to see what sort of folks those we are 
accustomed to think wise and great really are. The nearer we 
approach them, with a few exceptions, the less we respect them. 

We have nothing new or interesting here as yet. We expect 
soon a report from the Committee of foreign relations, and we 
some expect they will report a declaration of war, you must not 
be alarmed at this, and tell your friends, not to mind it, should 
it happen. It will end in smoke, and we begin to think do 
good. I saw in the last Spy some remarks of mine on this 
subject. While here I mean to employ my time as usefully as I 
can. I have spent no time as yet foolishly, and trust I shall 
not. Itisa critical period for the nation. 


WASHINGTON City, November 5, 1811 

It is now nearly time for me to go to the house and hear the 
President’s message, you will therefore excuse me now from 
writing along letter. I delivered Mr. Prentiss his bundle, he is 
now well, but tells me he has been sick. Every body and thing 
here is seeking for Office. The late Sergeant at arms of the 
Senate is dead, and there are about an hundred applicants from 
Major Generals down to Dickson the barber. 


WasHINncTon City, November 9, 1811 


I have had so many little things to see to in fixing my cham- 
bers, and getting settled down that I have not had much time 
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to write. Thursday, as is customary, I went and made my bow 
to his majesty the President in company with Mr. Sturges and 
Mr. Emott. I have not yet received a letter from you but 
expect one by this days mail. 


WasuineTon City, Nov. 17, 1811 
I have nothing new to write, that is important. My fellow 
boarders are all steady, civil, agreeable men, and we live very 
happily together. Mr. Foster the British Minister called upon 
us this afternoon, and tarried a short time. He is a young, 
welllooking man. I have just learnt, from the crazy proclama- 
tion of Governor Gerry, that your thanksgiving is this week. 


Wasuineton Crry, December 5, 1811 

It is time for me to go to the house, especially as the business 
is important, that of fixing the ratio of representation, 37.000 
was fixed by the house, the Senate have nonconcurred and 
propose 35.000, the latter has been my number, I mean it shall 
prevail. 

WasaineTon City, Dec. 11, 1811 

I have nothing new to write, except the old story of war, and 
rumors of war. By the speeches of many of the members you 
would suppose that the enemy were already at our heels, but 
alas, we federalists are so heedless that we pay no attention to 
it, but rather urge them on, upon the same principle that while 
the Captain of a vessel tried to prevent two of his sailors from 
fighting, they were very resolute, and crying out, let me fight 
him, d—n him, only let me fight him, I’ll give it to him, &c., 
&e. The Captain, at last, determined to hear no more of their 
noise, ordered a ring and told them to fight. Their rage soon 
cooled, and they were ready to settle, they had no longer any 
disposition for fighting. We apprehend it is much so with 
these demo’s, it is a war of words, in which, as no one receives 
any injury, all can be very generous and bold, but, in a war of 
bullets, we apprehend their courage would be a little cooled. 

Mr. Randolph, to be sure, lashes them very severely. He 
expressed some surprise that they should be so earnest to 
follow an ex-member into Canada, meaning Bidwell, for 
strange as it may seem, some have talked so earnestly about 
taking Canada, that if you were to hear, and not know them, 
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you would expect they would have Quebec before night. 
Against these speeches I have inclosed a little of Randolph’s 
severity. 

As it will afford you some amusement and may be gratifying 
to your father & friends, I will give you a little sketch of some of 
Randolph’s remarks, which I do from memory. 

After going fully into the subject of war with England and 
shewing its impropriety he observed, For these sentiments he 
should be called an Englishman, for the same reason that in 
1798 he was called a Frenchman. He said he did not doubt 
that the Ex-President Adams, and his able coadjutor Porcupine, 
if he could break jail, would unite with modern Republicans in 
denouncing him as a British Partisan, under British influence. 
He had, he said, made it the invariable practise of his life, 
when danger threatened either his character or his person, to 
face it. He should not shrink from it now. He expressed 
surprise that our partialities were still in favor of the French 
Emperor, that we followed him in his march to universal 
domination, that we had no sympathies for the suffering 
Spaniards, but that all our hatred was directed against 
England. With the great Autocrat of all the Russias (referring 
to President’s Message) we are on the best terms of friendship, 
we had treated with the Algerines and Indians, but with 
England, the only nation on earth, except our own, having any 
pretensions to freedom, we must rashly plunge into a war. 
Whence all this bitter hatred against England? Is it because 
their blood flows in our Veins? In what school, I pray you, 
said he, were your Washingtons, your Hancocks, your Henrys, 
and your other heroes and sages educated? Whence do you 
derive your most valuable institutions, your trial by Jury, 
your Habeas Corpus &c.? 

He acknowledge himself indebted to their Shakespeare and 
Milton for their effect upon his imagination, to Locke in his 
understanding, to Tillotson, Sherlock and Porteus on his 
religion, and for his political qualities to their Chatham, and he 
wished to God they bore any comparison to that eminent 
Statesman. 

He allowed much to the just and honest prejudice growing 
out of the revolution. But, said he, it ought to be remembered 
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that the heart of the English nation was with us. He said it 
was the selfish and corrupt ministry, and their servile tools, 
who caused the revolution, and he expressed a hope that a 
corrupt administration here, which will always find tools 
servile enough for any thing, might not drive us into as wicked 
measures. 

He animadverted with severity upon the practise of for- 
eigners, who have fled from crimes and from jails to this 
country, undertaking to instruct us in politics, and in charging 
the real Americans, those who fought the battles of the 
revolution, with being partisans of Britain. It is insufferable 
that these imported patriots, these runaways from jails and the 
gallows, should be allowed to charge Americans who were 
active in 1775 in their country’s cause, with being British 
partisans, it ought not to be borne, it ought to be put down; 
in this house it ought to meet with a severe rebuke, and ought 
of it [sic] with the lie direct. He expressed his astonishment 
at the influence of these foreigners upon our politics, and 
particularly, that fathers of families should consent, not only 
to have their children, but submit to be themselves taught in 
their schools. Ask, said he, these self stiled republicans where 
they were in 1775, and you shut their mouths in silence, &c. 


WasuineTon City, Dec. 14, 1811 

You say I have not written any news. I have had little to 
write. It is the old story. We meet every day, except 
Saturdays and Sundays, and as to the speeches they are all 
bark and no bite. Much is said about taking Canada. I 
attended in the Senate to-day, for they meet Saturdays, to 
hear the debates. Gen'. Smith, Baltimore, proposed the 
Senate should meet tomorrow, Sunday, to pass a bill for raising 
troops, for said he, I have written to my friends that we shall 
have war, but I can’t make them believe it. I hope, said he, 
the Senate will meet on Sunday to make them think we are in 
earnest. I heard Giles say he was not afraid of standing 
armies, in this Country, he said, standing armies could not 
prove dangerous in this country. In 1798 I recollected he held 
a different opinion, and of course I put him down for a time 
serving politician. 
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City, Dec. 18, 1811 

We have no news of importance, the same routine of business 
in Congress, the same blustering against Great Britain, the 
same talk about war, and at the close they will rise with doing 
as little good and as much mischief as usual. While here, and 
becoming acquainted with men whom I once thought great, I 
often think of what a parent said to his son, whom he had edu- 
cated for public life, and who expressed to his father a diffidence 
of his abilities to appear as a public man, the father replied, 
You know not my son with how little wisdom the world is 
governed. The remark would apply admirable well to our 
present government and leading men. 


WasHINGTON City, Dec. 25, 1811 

Gouverneur Morris dined with us yesterday. He is a great 
man, both in body and mind. Very sociable, a quality you are 
very sensible I do not possess much of. This I attribute in 
some measure to my early education, not that I complain of 
any inattention on the part of my parents, for they did enough 
for me, but to my situation, not being in that sort of company, 
where easy and graceful manners were prevalent. 

Among other things, Mr. Morris mentioned, that the best 
mode of making fires, was to put on a large back log in the 
morning, cover it up entirely with ashes, then another on that, 
that this log would be all a live coal the next morning. He said 
he had prevailed upon his wife, by being very pleasant and 
good natured, to let him try it, that now these coals warm the 
room every morning so quick, that she always gets up in good 
humour. 

It is said that Mr. Madison begins to tremble for his next 
election. Morris & DeWitt Clinton are here to solicit the aid 
of Congress in making a Canal in New York. Many, however, 
suspect that his views, Clinton’s, are more bent upon another 
object, and it is said the Queen at the palace was heard to ask, 
what that fellow wanted here. These are things not to be 
spoken of publicly. 


WASHINGTON City, Jan’y Ist, 1812 
I suppose the people talk much about war, and what Con- 
gress are doing. I wish they could come here and see how they 
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proceed, and I think they would not be much frightened about 
immediate war. Indeed as the federalists have declined taking 
any part whatever in the debate about raising an army, the 
democrats begin to falter, they begin to reflect a little, and 
several of them have already spoke against it. Some of them 
tell their party, if they make war, they will not make peace. 
Other men will take their places. But the great difficulty is 
raising taxes. They dare not do it. They are too cunning 
to risk their popularity by a land tax, loans, &c., when they 
raise the taxes necessary to carry on a war I shall think them in 
earnest, not before. 

I sent your brother a paper containing an account of the 
dreadful fire at Richmond. I cannot but sometimes think how 
careful you ought to be, as I have no doubt you are, about fire. 
General Moreau has had his house burnt in New Jersey. You 
have probably heard of the shock of an Earthquake in several 
places. It was felt very sensibly here. I perceived it in 
the house where I lodge and was the first who mentioned it. 
I hope these things are not ominous of national calamity. 
I much fear however we shall have it before many years. I 
know no better way than for every one to do his duty, to act 
honestly and meet with firmness whatever may come. 


WasHINGTON City, Jan’y 5, 1812 

There is nothing new to relate. The proceedings of Con- 
ress are slow, dull, foolish and you may add wicked, or any 
such word, without fear of being wrong. The measures 
originate in party views, but may end in something serious at 
last. I hope the total silence of the federalists will speak a 
language which arguments could not, a contempt of their 
desperate measures, of their noisy, declamatory and foolish 
speeches, and that the people instead of calling us British 
partizans will reflect seriously upon what the democrats are 
about. 

Yesterday several read speeches which would have done no 
honor to a Sophomore at College, others spoke nonsense with- 
out notes, even the more sensible part of the democrats are dis- 
gusted with many of their own speakers. About 5 o’Clock 
Mr. Stanford, who was formerly a democrat rose, and began 
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to trim them for their inconsistency, for being willing to go to 
war with England when they were formerly unwilling to go to 
war with France altho’ we had much more cause then, than we 
have now. He said at that time one of the Directory asked an 
American, if France should send an army into this country, 
whether the democrats would not join it, and that he could 
prove it. Mr. Sheffey of Virginia, who is also a republican, 
but an honest man, on Friday made a very able speech against 
raising an army, one which the whole host cannot answer. 
This I expect will be published and I shall forward it. As the 
federalists are silent, and Randolph and Sheffey, their ablest 
men oppose their measures, I hope the people will e’er long see 
their nakedness, their want of talent, of consistency & every- 
thing else that good statesmen ought to possess. There are 
some exceptions among them as to want of talent, but in the 


house they are few. I expect tomorrow will be spent much as 


was yesterday. 

I attended meeting to-day. We had an excellent sermon 
from Mr. Breckenridge, in which he spoke of the Richmond 
fire and intimated that the comet, the indian battle, the shock 
of Earthquakes were warnings to the nation, that the almighty 
had even caused the alarm bells to be rung, alluding to the earth 
quake in several places causing the bells to ring. Perhaps this 
was going too far, as they may be considered only the ordinary 
operations of nature. They are however worthy of notice. 


WasuineoTon Ciry, Jan’y 12, 1812 

As the minister, Mr. Sneethen, who is to preach in the 
Capitol to-day is not much to my liking, I preferred staying at 
my room, where I have read a long sermon upon the internal 
evidence contained in the bible itself of the truth of the 
Christian religion. My time has been better spent than to 
have gone to church, saving example, and that here is very 
little regarded, except bad ones. As to myself I am with a 
mess which offers no temptations to any of the prevalent vices 
of the place, a circumstance which I by no means regret, be- 
cause avoiding temptations is one, and perhaps the surest way 
of avoiding vices. 
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WASHINGTON, Jan’y 16, 1812 

I intended to have written you yesterday, but was engaged 
in the house until rather late, and in the evening in writing from 
the notes taken by Mr. Prentiss a short speech which I made. 
You will therefore excuse it, if this should not reach you until 
next Saturday week. I have nothing new of importance to 
write. The house have been engaged upon a bill for raising 
50,000 Volunteers. They progress very slow, as well might be 
expected from the men who do the principal business. I have 
received an invitation to attend a large evening party at the 
British Minister’s, consisting of most of the members. I have 
not made up my mind to go, if my mess generally attend, 
probably shall. 

WasHINGTON City, Jan’y 24, 1812 

I will first give you some information as it respects myself. 
I read considerable, write a good deal, attend the house every 
day, when they meet, and twice a week the Committee of 
public lands. Yesterday I made a speech about an hour long 
against the loan bill, as I told you I intended, and I can only 
say succeeded as well as I expected. I will give you some of the 
concluding remarks. After speaking of the sufferings of the 
revolutionary army, from not receiving their pay and clothing 
&c. and mentioning their memorials to Congress on the subject, 
I alluded to an anonymous address, said to be written by Arm- 
strong, now Secretary of War, advising the army to turn their 
arms against the government. An address, I observed, writ- 
ten, if fame does not belie him, by the very man, who is to 
have the direction of your war operations. A flame was 
kindled which nothing but the commanding influence of 
Washington, aided by his general Officers could have ex- 
tinguished. Let us learn wisdom by experience. If you will 
have an army, for heaven’s sake make early and effectual 
provision for their pay and subsistence. 

Depend not upon loans. Expose not again the liberties of 
your country. At the head of your Army you will not have a 
Washington, you will not have soldiers actuated by the same 
motives of patriotism, you will not have the same apology for 
not paying them. They will not be paid. They will com- 
mence with complaints, they will load your table with peti- 
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tions, which, tho’ just, you will not have it in your power to 
grant, they will take justice into their own hands, and under 
the direction of some popular leader, after scenes of horror 
devastation and blood, they will convert your government 
into a military despotism. I am aware, it will be said, it is 
intended to provide a system of revenue, which will be perma- 
nent and productive. I have no doubt of the intention, but do 
and must doubt the execution. With this intention, as we 
were then informed, a system was reported at the last session. 
Why was it not then acted upon? Why has it not been acted 
upon at this? These, Sir, are reasons which it is not for me to 
answer. The public must and will judge for themselves. 
Thus much I may say, that the reasons which have hitherto 
operated against it will not only continue to operate, but will 
increase by delay. 

I then observed that to this war I had been always opposed, 
that the responsibility for its faithful prosecution & successful 
termination rested not on me, that I was however equally 
interested in the event with those who made it, &c. & some 
other things, and concluded my speech by saying— 

We have received from our fathers a rich and valuable in- 
heritance, and it is our duty to transmit it to our children as 
valuable at least as we received it. Let us not incumber it 
with a mortgage of ours, which it will not be in their power to 
redeem. 

WASHINGTON, Jan’y 25, 1812 

I suppose Father Gardner and the good folks round you 
begin to think about War again, but we federalists don’t mind 
much about [it] here. We feel rather disposed to laugh at their 
folly & madness and let them go on. We do not yet believe 
they have the spirit or courage to go to war, and we consider 
Gallatin’s recommendation of land taxes, stamps &c. as 
intended to check it. This is a strange sort of world and the 
affairs of this nation are strangely managed. Madison may be 
re-elected, but I am confident if Congress were appointed as 
Electors he would not have a majority of votes. I doubt 
whether he would even among the democrats. Giles, Smith & 
many others are open enemies to him, and I wish I was con- 
vinced that they were better men than I am afraid they are. 
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In point of honesty I fear there is not much to choose between 
them, but this may be truly said that Giles has exposed the 
folly and weakness of the administration in a most admirable 
manner. 

All last week was spent in the house in debating about a 
Navy, and more talents have been displayed than usual. Some 
of the Speeches were very able. Quincy is acknowledged by 
all parties to have made a most able and excellent Speech, 
and has given no offense. Indeed we have this session pursued 
a new course, and I think a wise one, and I am not without 
hopes that its effects will prove it. I have seen the Speech of 
Gov. Gerry and a queer thing it is. The man must be mad, 
and the people if they re-elect him, more so, they cannot, they 
will not suffer Massachusetts to be so degraded. 


WasHINGTON City, Feb’y 2, 1812 

I think myself that I improve my time pretty well here, but 
perhaps you would like other evidence of it better than my own, 
so I send you an account of a resolution I offered which made 
some bustle, but was adopted, and I had the honor to present 
it to the President. 

I have just received yours of the 26th Jan’y and feel very 
sorry that I cannot inform you how soon Congress will adjourn, 
but if they should not in the course of a month or six weeks I 
think I shall ask leave of absence and if you think best I will 
sooner. It is an important time now as it respects our public 
affairs, otherwise I would not stay a day longer, but I consider 
that my obligations to my family are greater than those to my 
country, and if you think I had better return home before 
Congress adjourn I certainly will. 


WasuineTon Ciry, Feb. 5th, 1812 

Congress have been talking about a recess in March for two 
months, but I am afraid it is all talk, I have however some 
thought if they do not adjourn of asking leave of absence, as I 
shall feel very unwilling to stay here till May. The only 
objection to-my doing it would be, that my constituents might 
think I deserted my duty at a critical period, but I consider 
that I am more bound to consult the interests and happiness of 
my family, than that of my country, that is to say, that I am 
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first to provide for and consult their good, and then that of my 
country, and indeed they are closely connected, for if the 
country goes to ruin we might be ruined with it. However I 
think there is some prospect that our national affairs will take a 
different turn and for the better, at any rate it is not best to 
anticipate too soon. 


WasHINGTON, Feby 8th, 1812 

Nothing very important has occurred, we have been con- 
siderably gratified in voting down a bill for dividing the 
militia into three classes. I made a short speech of half an 
hour against the bill, and when printed, will send it to you. 

Last night one of the members, who had been sick for a 
number of days, Mr. Blount, died. He was a man considerably 
advanced in life, and was a member of Congress many years 
since, but had not for several years been a member till this 
Congress. I had very little acquaintance with him, but 
understand that he died of a fever. He was from North 
Carolina. 

We have felt several shocks of Earthquakes in this place. 
Yesterday morning about 4 O’C. a pretty smart shock was 
felt by a great many in different parts of the city. I was in 
bed, but awake, and the house, as well as bed, rocked con- 
siderably, as much I should think as four or five inches. 
These things have never been felt here before, and the cause 
of them is not known. 


WasHINGTON City, Feb’y 9th, 1812 

We have been trying several of us to have an adjournment 
in March, all seem to wish to return home, but the administra- 
tion are in such a hobble that they are afraid to let the members 
return until something more is done, at least such is our con- 
jecture. What they will do the Lord only knows, but if they 
can get out of their present difficulties, unless Great Britain 
repeals her orders in council, without disgrace, they are wiser 
heads than I think them. They can’t well make war without 
taxes, and those would be unpopular, they can’t continue as 
they are without having the people discontented. They have 
foolishly and I fear wickedly got themselves into the scrape, 
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and they now depend upon some favorable occurrence to help 
them out. 

Feby 11, 1812. Yesterday I went into Court, as the 
Supreme Court is now sitting here, and heard Mr. Dallas of 
Philadelphia about an hour. All the Judges, except Chief 
Justice Marshall, who was detained by an injury from up- 
setting his carriage, were present. 

The house as usual did little of importance yesterday, but 
while away the time. Sometimes they spend a fortnight or 
three weeks in debating upon a bill and then reject it, so that 
it costs the United States from 10 to 20 thousand dollars for 
nothing. If we keep on this way we shall not rise before May. 
However, I conclude the great difficulty about adjourning 
now is, that the majority are afraid to have us go home in the 
present state of things, a war threatened, and to many what 
is more dreadful, heavy taxes are talked of. They wish to 
keep us here therefore until the hornet returns from England, 
hoping she will bring back some modification of the orders in 
council which will let them off. 


WasHINGTON, Feb’y 17, 1812 

Last week I attended the Supreme Court several times and 
heard Luther Martin, Mr. Harper, Mr. Lee & Mr. Pinkney the 
new attorney general. Every one condemns his manner of 
speaking altho’ he argues his cause very well. He has a 
squealing voice, and labors very hard with his fists as tho’ he 
meant to beat his arguments into the Court at all hazards. 

Congress did nothing last week of any importance. This 
day we expect a report from the Committee of Ways & Means. 
You may tell your brother that one of their propositions will be 
a heavy tax on retailers, and if adopted, he will have to pay 
fifty or sixty dollars or more, for such articles as he usually 
retails. Mr. Cummings will have to pay twenty-five dollars 
as an Innholder, these with a land and house tax will run up 
well. For a chaise we shall have to pay five dollars. Such 
will be the blessings of democracy, if they dare go on and lay 
these taxes, but I understand they are not to be put on and 
collected unless we have actual war, and I suppose war may 
be declared upon condition that we get the taxes. 
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WASHINGTON City, Feb’y 25, 1812 

I have a ticket in the 3d. Class of Union College Lottery, 
No. 31,786. One quarter belongs to Charles, another quarter 
to Caleb for which Mr. Prentiss has paid me, the other half is 
Francis’s. 

For Sarah and Susan I have another ticket in same Lottery 
No. 31,787. I believe I shall keep one half myself, they shall 
each have a quarter. As you don’t like Lotteries I think I 
shall keep the other half myself, and give you something else. 
This draws in April. I did not get one in Washington as they 
are $20.00. Minein Washington Lottery is in wheel. 


Wasuineton City, March 3, 1812 

We are still debating, I mean the democrats, for the federal- 
ists are silent, upon the subject of taxes. It is curious to see 
with that reluctance they are brought up to their work. They 
want war, many of them, but are afraid that taxing the people 
to carry it on, will render them unpopular, and that with 
many is a serious consideration. 

I send you a paper containing a speech of mine which I wish 
preserved as I have no other which contains it. 


WasHINGTON City, March 11, 1812 

I will now give you a short account of an extraordinary 
Message which was communicated by the President to Con- 
gress on Monday this week, and which will probably appear in 
the papers before this reaches you. The Message relates to an 
attempt in 1809 of the Governor of Canada to aid the federal- 
ists in serving the Union, if they should wish for the assistance 
of England. The Agent employed was one Henry, an Irish- 
man by birth, but who had been in this country and was one of 
John Adams’ Officers in 1798. It seems he undertook the 
service, but it does not appear that he ever proposed the thing 
to anyone, but wrote to the Governor of Canada of what was 
going on there and of the views of the different parties. His 
pretense for becoming a traitor, and communicating this 
information to our government is, that the British would not 
pay him. I will now state a few facts which we have since 
ascertained, for we considered it as a trick to influence the 
election in Massachusetts, and on enquiry are fully convinced of 
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it. This Henry came from Europe in a vessel with a French- 
man by the name of Crillon, who calls himself a Count, they 
came first to Boston, and from Boston to this place, each of 
them bringing letters to the President from Gov. Gerry of 
Massachusetts. This is a fact well known. The Committee, 
to whom the Message was referred, saw Gerry’s letter stating 
who Henry was. It is also ascertained that Henry was here in 
January, tho’ not openly. That he is now gone, and when the 
Committee proposed sending for him, it was stated that the 
President made an engagement with him, that he should not 
be examined. It further appears that Crillon has given him a 
deed of land in France estimated at four thousand Francs, 
and the general opinion is that Crillon and Henry are both 
in the pay of France, and that the latter is to go there in the 
United States’ ship Wasp. I wish you to shew this to your 
brother, and to tell him that there are facts respecting this 
Henry, and that we believe he calculated to favor Gerry’s 
election, and the more so as he must have known them both, 
or he could not have given them letters of introduction. We 
expect it will make much noise in Massachusetts, but think if 
the federalists are in season they may turn it totheir advantage. 


Wasuineton City, March 18, 1812 

I have for some time past been in doubt whether to return 
before the adjournment of Congress, I feel strongly inclined 
to do it, but as things now are, altho’ I do not feel that I can do 
much good, yet I do not know as I could justify it to my 
constituents to return until it is known whether we are to have 
an Embargo or War. 

Since the President’s extraordinary message little has been 
done in the house. By the federalists he is universally de- 
spised, and many of the democrats condemn the manner in 
which it was made. Many think he has been most grossly 
imposed upon by Henry. There is much trouble at the white 
house, as we call it, I mean the President’s. His conduct 
begins to be unpopular, particularly in New York and I am 
told very much so in North Carolina, as well as elsewhere. 


Wasuineton City, March 22, 1812 
When we arrived here last November the democrats were all 
in high spirits, the honor of the nation was to be maintained, 
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and we had a world of great speeches, full of fire and fury, but 
meaning nothing, or at least producing nothing. One would 
have thought, if he did know that dogs who bark most, bite 
least, that Canada would have been taken before this, and the 
fast anchored isle, old England, driven from her moorings. 
To all this blustering and railing we Federalists said nothing, 
choosing to give them the full length of their rope, and now the 
poor souls have got themselves into a sad dilemma, they know 
not how to go forward, or how to retreat, and what is still more 
disgraceful they have no settled plan which they mean to 
pursue, they depend upon the chapter of accidents, as they 
have done heretofore, but it is generally thought, the devil 
having fairly got them entrapped, will let them get out as they 
can. Were it not that the country may suffer from such con- 
sumate folly and wickedness, I should not mourn for their 
situation. But I trust it will all be for the best, and that the 
people seeing their folly, will withdraw their confidence from 
men so little capable of managing the affairs of a great nation. 

We were taught by our good Fathers that honesty is the best 
policy, and that hypocrisy and deception were heinous crimes. 
From this we have been led to suppose that others were so 
instructed, but from my knowledge and acquaintance with 
certain little great men in and about this place, I am satisfied 
that the great art and study is to see who can best cheat and 
impose upon the public. Such is their desire of popularity 
and of office that no regard is paid to the means of acquiring or 
maintaining it. In trying times such men always flutter, and 
what they wish to do, they dare not, because forsooth they 
fear the people will not like it. This has kept back war and 
taxes, and to turn the people’s attention from these odious 
topics, poor Jemmy gives Henry Fifty Thousand dollars to tell 
the truth of the administration, for that is the whole amount of 
it, altho’ he meant it should have a different effect. This was 
a sad bargain for poor Madison, Henry has taken him in con- 
foundedly, and the democrats, altho’ at first they thought it a 
wonderful thing, are sorry it was ever meddled with. The 
New York democratic papers openly ridicule it, and even 
Duane and the editor of the Baltimore Whig treat it very 
sneeringly. All agree it is an electioneering trick, calculated 
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for the meridian of Massachusetts, and what is very singular 
Gov. Gerry must have known of it before Henry came here. 

But what provokes me most is that the demo’s here neither 
know what to do next, or when to do it, and are whiling away 
the time to no purpose. Tell Brother John that the federalists 
in Massachusetts ought to be up and doing. That all New 
York, as well democrats as federalists are against war, and if 
Strong is chosen in Massachusetts, they will be completely 
nonplussed here. But enough of Congress. 

I attended meeting to-day and had a very good sermon from 
Doc." Hunter, chaplain to the Navy. His text was in Luke, I 
think 1 Chap. & 14 verse. Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men. He gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the birth of our Saviour, and of the humble manner of 
his coming into the world, of the gratitude we owe him &c. 


Wasuincton City, March 25th, 1812 

Nothing new or important has been done in Congress since 
Henry’s disclosures, and it is now supposed they are waiting 
to see how the election goes in Massachusetts. I doubt if any 
government in the world, young as ours, ever equalled it, in 
intrigue, corruption & deception. It sometimes happens that 
men get caught in their own traps, it is thought Madison will 
lose much more than he will gain by giving Henry $50,000, for 
I am much mistaken if it is not at bottom a French plot, and I 
think time will prove it. 


WasuincTon City, March 27, 1812 

If you are not prepared to complain of Congress for their 
folly, their tardiness, their wavering, their blustering, their 
inconsistency, their intrigue and everything else which is as it 
ought not to be, I can assure you that I am. They are 
managing as they did last session, doing what they ought not 
to, and leaving undone what they ought to do. If I am not 
very erroneous in my conjectures they will yet have an awful 
day of reckoning. But you will ask, why don’t the federalists 
put them right? You might as well ask them, why not reason 
with a madman and try to convince him? No, we mean to let 
them run on, and if the people are disposed to bear with them, 
well, if not they may send them adrift, as I trust they will. 
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Of the distress the friends of Mr. Madison are in you may 
judge, when I state it as a fact, that they try to while away the 
time, without doing anything. This morning the house had 
not been in session more than half an hour before old Smilie 
moved that the house adjourn, which was carried, and then 
the house immediately adjourned. Indeed we have done 
nothing this fortnight. Now as it respects myself, if I must 
stay here, I care not how little business they do, for the less 
they do, the better. 


WasuineTon City, March 31, 1812 

I have this day asked and obtained leave of absence from 
Monday next for the remainder of the Session. It is not how- 
ever likely that I shall leave this place so soon by a week or a 
fortnight, but I thought it best to ask it thus seasonably, as it 
is probable in a short time it will be extremely difficult to 
obtain leave, and I wish to have it in my power to go when I 
please, for I am determined to be at home by the last of April. 

It is now said we are to have an Embargo recommended to- 
morrow, I must stay to vote against it. It will not probably 
take many days to decide it, and by the last of April at furthest 
you may calculate to see me. I was so determined that I 
would no longer be the sport of uncertainty, that I would not 
be dependent upon the whim of Congress about going home, 
that I would be a free man, have the liberty to go, and then 
choose my own time, and if they choose to stay here all 
summer I am determined not to stay with them. Gen! 
Chittenden has also obtained leave of absence and we mean to 
start together. 


WASHINGTON City, April 3, 1812 

I am very happy I have obtained leave of absence, for I see 
no prospect of Congress rising before the middle of June, and to 
stay here till then I could not, and ought not, and should be of 
no use to the nation if I did. Men when mad will do as they 
please, and the best way is to let them cure themselves by 
raving till they are tired of it. They begin now to do business 
with closed doors, and the people will I suppose conjecture a 
thousand things, perhaps some may think that they prefer 
darkness to light because their deeds are evil. After you 
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receive this it will hardly be worth while to write me again, as 
by the time it reaches you I mean to be on my way home, or at 
least within a few days after, so that the letters might not 
reach me. I don’t know what my constituents may say at my 
leaving my post, but they must allow me to judge of the 
propriety of that, I do not expect, however, they will concern 
themselves much about it. 

If Congress, I mean the majority men, had done their duty, 
we might all have been off by this time. I am tired of such 
men and such measures, and I much doubt if it is any better 


very soon. 


WasuineTon Crry, April 5, 1812 

A pilgrim was never more desirous of getting to the end of his 
journey, than I am of getting home. My fellow boarders are 
to be sure all good men, and I could not be more happy in my 
mess, than in the one where I am, as they are all steady men, 
and that, if nothing else, keeps me so. But I am tired of going 
into the hall every day, and hearing the nonsense, and seeing 
no measure adopted which does not instead of having a tend- 
ency to benefit the country, rather look like destroying it. 
I think it not improbable there will soon be a recess of six or 
seven weeks, in that case all will go home. If there should not 
be a recess I see not but Congress must be here till July. 

I attended meeting this forenoon, and was much entertained 
with the preaching of a Mr. McLeod of New York. He isa 
young man, his manner is very impressive, and his matter very 
good, qualities seldom to be found in a preacher here. His 
text was in John, the substance of it, for I do not recollect the 
words precisely, was, Why will ye not come unto me and have 
life. He was not only able in his mode of reasoning upon the 
the subject, but enfored his arguments with much eloquence. 


WasuineTon, April 8th, 1812 
In a few days I calculate to be on my way home, as soon 
as the beginning of next week. We have had a very curious 
farce acted in the house in the course of the last and present 
week. Last Wednesday, being all fools day, the President 
sent us a confidential message, the galleries were cleared, and 
the message was read. It recommended an Embargo for 
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sixty days, without assigning any other reason, than the exist- 
ing state of things. A bill was immediately reported, and the 
house sat in secret till eleven O’Clock at night, when the bill 
was passed. But lo! the next morning, the Alerandria Herald, 
a democratic paper, publishes the whole of the proceedings, 
who was in the chair, who were the speakers, and the bill for 
laying an Embargo had passed the house- the last night by a 
majority of thirty, all which was true. The next day the same 
thing is published in the Spirit of Seventy Six paper printed 
at Georgetown. The democratic members are all in a rage, 
some vile federalist has divulged the secret, he shall be found 
out and expelled. A motion is made to appoint a committee 
of investigation,and agreed to, a committee is appointed, with 
power to send for persons, papers and records. Mr. Prentiss 
was first called, who stated that he furnished the statement 
which appeared in the Spirit of Seventy Six, but that he did not 
derive his information or any part of it from any member or 
officer of the house, but that he derived it from Rounsenvelle* 
the Editor of the Alerandria Herald. Rounsenvelle is next 
called, he acknowledged that he derived his information from a 
conversation with members soon after the house adjourned on 
Wednesday evening, that he took a part in the conversation 
and that they knew him and he them. Upon being asked by 
the Committee, last Saturday, who they were, he refused to 
answer. The Committee ordered him to be kept in custody 
of the Sergeant at Arms until Monday, Monday comes, he is 
brought before them again, but still refuses to answer, the com- 
mittee make report to the house, and the house order him to be 
brought before them, and direct the Speaker to ask him the 
same question, he is brought into the house, sworn, the 
question asked by the Speaker, but he still refuses to answer, 
and is ordered back to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms. 
It is well ascertained, however, that the sin of divulging the 
secret must fall on democratic members, but they have got 
themselves into the scrape, and must get out as well as they 
can, it is our bull who has done the mischief, and that alters 
the case, the same thing which would have expelled a federalist, 
is scarcely a crime now. But what shall be done. The wit- 


*N. Rounsavell and J. Corse were the proprietors of the Alezandria Herald in 1812. 
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ness has treated the authority of the house with contempt, and 
it will not do to let him off. 

Another day, yesterday arrives, something must be done, 
and unable any longer to keep the thing off, old Smilie gets up 
and says he can tell the house how Rounselvelle got his 
information, it was from a conversation with a member who 
was not at the house, which he supposes Rounsevelle heard, 
this is quite satisfactory to the democrats, Smilie is considered 
as quite honorable in giving the information, and house agree 
if Rounsevelle will only come in now and say he is willing to 
answer, all which he understands, he shall be discharged and 
no questions asked, and so the poor devils get out of the scrape, 
which would have been a most dreadful thing, had it fallen on a 


federalist. 


WasuineTon, April 10th, 1812 

It is probable this is the last letter I shall write you from 
this place this Spring, as I intend to be on my way home the 
day after to-morrow, unless something more than I know of 
now should prevent, and I hope to be at Worcester as soon as 
the week after next Monday or Tuesday. If I can find time 
on my way I will write you again. I find all the eastern mem- 
bers very anxious to return home, and a short adjournment is 
talked of, to meet the first of June, indeed the proposition is 
now before the house, but will not perhaps be carried. 

Thursday I went on board the frigate Constitution, which is 
now at the Navy Yard, and saw them fire their guns, they 
made a good cracking. 

There is nothing here new of much importance. War is 
much talked of, and it is possible will be declared, but I am yet 
an unbeliever in it. My staying will have no tendency to 
prevent it, and perhaps it is as well to have it now as to keep 
eternally talking and blustering about it. With such ad- 
ministration as we now have, and such men to guide and direct 
the measures as are now in power, and such a disposition in the 
people to support them, we must expect some grievous calamity 
to befal us, before we can have better times. 

Saturday morning, April 11, 1812. The most pleasing in- 
telligence I have to communicate is that I expect to set out 
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to-morrow morning for home, and I hope with good luck to be 
at Worcester as soon as the week after next Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 


WASHINGTON City, June 7, 1812 

I have attended meeting this day both forenoon and after- 
noon, and was much pleased with a discourse delivered by a Mr. 
Clark, whose-matter and manner were both good, and in the 
afternoon I heard Mr. Dana of Newburyport, whose matter 
was good, but manner indifferent. 

The state of things here is somewhat novel, and it is very 
difficult to calculate what is to be the result. There is much 
electioneering going on, and I am apprehensive the votes of 
many are influenced more by private than public views. 

There appear to be several descriptions of men in Congress. 
Among the number, are a few, whose every step is directed by a 
conscientious regard to the interest and prosperity of the 
country. Others, and the number is too great, are influenced 
by ambitious views of self aggrandizement, and care little 
what becomes of the country, provided their own ends are 
obtained. Others, and the number is great, are men of small 
minds, contracted views, and led on as it were blindfold, to 
vote for and support measures, which are dictated to them by 
their ambitious leaders. There is still another description, 
who are perhaps equally criminal with the leaders, and these 
are those whose reason, understanding and conscience are in 
direct opposition to their votes. A fear of offending the party, 
of being proscribed, or of loosing another election operates more 
powerfully upon their minds than the dictates of reason and 
conscience. Such are the men, who compose the Congress of 
the United States, and if wisdom, prudence, or integrity and 
uprightness of conduct is expected from them, I fear the 
expectation will be delusive. There are hopes of the Senate. 
As a body, they are much superior to the House, and their 
conduct, it is yet hoped, will be marked with more wisdom. 
But whatever is done, it is hoped and believed will eventually 
be for the best, and that adversity will produce more virtue 
and wisdom. 
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WasHINnGcToN City, June 14, 1812 

It is quite uncertain when Congress will rise, but I appre- 
hend, at farthest, by the beginning of July, indeed I shall be 
unwilling to tarry here longer, as the heat will be excessive. 
My health as yet is very good. 

As to the proceedings of Congress I can say but little, as 
they sit principally with closed doors. War against Great 
Britain is not yet declared, whether it will be is impossible to 
say, it is considered doubtful. Madness, rage and folly are 
the order of the day. One would think that the western 
people, who are most zealous for war, had better have it with 
the Indians, as they appear to have their hands full in defend- 
ing their frontiers against them. The taxes will not be laid 
this session, war or no war, because it might endanger Madi- 
son’s reelection; after that is secured they will then put them 
on. Nothing but a fear of losing their places keeps them from 
taking more rapid strides. It is well anything restrains them. 

I should not be surprised, if they should take it into their 
heads to pass a gag law, neither should I much care, for the 
people of this country will not be restrained from an expression 
of their sentiments. 


WASHINGTON, June 16, 1812 

When I connect, to the anxiety I feel for the result of the 
measures which there is a strong probability will be pursued by 
Congress the present session, the solicitude I feel for your 
health and happiness and that of my children, whose future 
prosperity may be so much influenced by the fate of the 
country, I confess I feel not a little alarmed. However we 
ought not to despond, but the more the storm rages, the 
greater ought to be our resolution. The mind of man never 
displays itself to greater advantage than when in the midst of 
troubles and dangers, it preserves its fortitude and rises 
superior to all the difficulties it has to encounter. Good may 
come out of evil. The Shays insurrection, altho’ at first 
extremely alarming, eventuated in good, and the storm which 
is now gathering and threatens our country with all the horrors 
and calamities of war, may eventually be the means of pre- 
serving our liberties. That it will, if declared, be brought 
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about by French intrigue, by ambitious and speculating 
individuals, there is no doubt, and if it should be the means of 
putting down an administration unfit, both in talents and 
integrity, the effect upon the future destinies of the nation 
may be auspicious, and from a British war, it may happen, 
that it will bring the people to their senses, and that before 
France shall have succeeded in destroying our liberties, we 
shall rise in-our strength against them and be successful. At 
all events, let us do our duty, and hope for the best. 


WASHINGTON City, June 24th, 1812 

I have nothing new to write, I board where I did before and 
with the old mess. War is declared, but no means provided 
for carrying it on, and whether it will be done is uncertain. 
The money in the treasury is almost exhausted and what is to 
become of public credit and honor the Lord only knows. 

If the people do not entrust the management of public affairs 
to more able hands our case is rather desperate, but I trust a 
proper remedy will be applied, before it is too late. 


WasaineTon City, Nov. 2, 1812 

This day, which is remarkably fair and pleasant, the 
Representatives of the people,such as they have seen fit to send, 
are to meet for the purpose of managing the affairs of this 
great nation. God grant they may succeed better than they 
have hitherto done, but of this I can form no opinion, not yet 
being able to discover what course they intend to pursue. A 
quorum of the house will probably be formed, but it is thought 
the Senate will not have a sufficient number to form a quorum. 

The house at 12 O. C. met, the Clerk called the names of the 
members when eighty-four appeared, twelve more than a 
quorum, the Senate have not a sufficient number for a quorum. 
The house after appointing a Committee to wait on the Senate 
and inform them that they had formed a quorum, another to 
wait on the President for the same purpose, agreeing that the 
hour for meeting should be eleven O. C. and that the members 
should be furnished with Newspapers, such as each one may 
select, the price of which by the year do not exceed thirty 
dollars, they adjourned, so that one day’s session is past. 
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I promised to give you an account of my journey from New 
York, which I will now do. I mentioned in my last* my arrival 
there on Monday morning, where I tarried until evening, when 
I crossed the river and lodged at a tavern on the Jersey side, 
so as to be ready to take the stage in the morning. Tuesday 
morning about six took the stage and arrived at Philadelphia 
about ten in the evening, lodged at the Mansion House, former- 
ly the residence of a Mr. Bingham, but now kept as a Hotel. 

Wednesday it rained in the forenoon, and I concluded to 
tarry until Thursday, dined with Mr. Soderstrom the Swedish 
Consul, and next morning took the Stage for Baltimore where 
I arrived about nine in the evening. On Friday lodged at 
Gadsby’s, where from one to two hundred people lodged. 
This is the largest establishment of the kind in the United 
States. Here I tarried all Friday and viewed the City of 
Baltimore, went into one of their flour mills, which was to me 
a great curiosity, never having seen one before. Viewed also 
their State prison and saw the gaol where Hanson &c. were so 
infamously treated by the mob. Saturday took the Stage for 
Washington and arrived about 3 O. C. 

Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1812. This day the house met, waited 
for the Committee to go to the President’s and inform him that 
both branches had formed a quorum and were ready to receive 
any communications from him, and returned for answer that 
he would make his communication to-morrow at twelve 
O’Clock, and then the house adjourned. 

I have this day located myself with my last winter mess, 
excepting Sturgis, at a Mr. Rhoades, each of us having a 
separate room. His house is about forty rods from the 
Capitol, and present appearances are that we shall be better 
accomodated than heretofore, and the cookery seems more in 
the New England stile. 

Nov. 8, 1812 

The only thing of importance which has occured in the 
house, was a proposition for an Embargo, which was rejected 
by a large majority, 76 to 26. As the circumstances attending 
this proposition are somewhat curious I will give you a history 
of it. 

*There is no such letter in the collection. 
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On Friday, soon after the house met, Harper of N. Hamp- 
shire, who has a much more exalted opinion of himself, than 
other people have of him, suggested to the house that he had a 
resolution to offer, which in his opinion required secrecy, the 
galleries were cleared, and he then offered a resolution instruc- 
ting the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures to bring 
in a bill to prohibit the exportation of flour and other bread 
stuff; assigning as a reason that the people in the eastern states, 
whose crops of corn were cut off, would be in a state of starva- 
tion; unless they could purchase, and while the exportation of 
it to Spain and Portugal was permitted, the prices were so 
high, that they could not purchase it. The advocates for the 
resolution were old Widgery, who thought it necessary, because 
the people in Maine were like to be without bread, and because 
it would tend to starve the enemy, Macon, who thought we 
ought first to provide for all parts of the Country, Newton, one 
of your little great men, who thinks the whole weight of the 
government is on his shoulders, while in fact he is hardly fit for 
a Town officer, thought it would be a very efficient means of 
carrying on the war, by starving the enemy, and Doc." Mitchell 
who, tho’ a great scholar, and very learned in natural phil- 
osophy, geography and chemistry, is but an indifferent politi- 
cian, because this is a kind of trading war, British vessels being 
neutralized, under Spanish and Portuguese Registers and per- 
mitted to load in our ports and clear out with their cargoes. 

Against it were Wright, Stanford, Stow, Pitkin, Pleasants, 
Goldsborough and Calhoun. Wright is a Marylander, where 
they raise a vast deal of wheat, and altho’ a violent democrat, 
furious for the war, and formerly in favor of restrictive meas- 
ures, had now rather feed the enemy and supply her armies in 
Spain and Portugal, than not get a good price for his wheat, 
and this appeared to be the sentiment of all the Marylanders, 
Virginians & Pennsylvanians formerly so fond of Embargoes. 
Let it affect their interests and they are no more fond of 
Embargoes than the New Englanders. I consider this an 
important vote, it will shew the people of New England what 
sort of Patriotism it is of which these southern Members make 
so much boast, it goes beyond their interest. 
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WasHINnGTON City, Nov. 17, 1812 

I have nothing new, upon which I can certainly depend, as 
to the result of the Presidential election. It excites much 
interest here, and prevents much business being done, too 
many being more interested, or rather, feeling more interested 
in the result of that election, than in the happiness and pros- 
perity of the Country. A more improper and unfit man for 
President than Madison it would be difficult to have. His 
eye has been too long fixed on his own re-election, and he 
endeavors to pursue those measures, however contrary to his 
judgment, as respects the interests of the nation, which will be 
most likely to secure it, advancing to, and retreating from his 
great object, the conquest of the Canada’s and I fear a coalition 
with France, as the temper and feelings of the people will bear 
it. The result of the late elections in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts have struck them, like an unexpected clap of 
thunder, or an Earthquake. They will pause for a while, and 
if they can bring back the people to support them, will go on. 

The report from Ohio, that Clinton will have the votes of 
that State is another damper, and they begin to entertain 
serious doubts of Madison’s re-election. They say now they 
should much rather have a federal President than Clinton, and 
that they would join the federalists in supporting one, if they 
thought Clinton likely to succeed. I would not, however, 
trust them, and can hardly say I should wish under all cir- 
cumstances, to have a federal President. But whether 
Madison is re-elected, or not, there is a very strong prospect 
of a majority in the house, in the next Congress, not of federal- 
ists, but of Peace men, and among whom and the federalists 
there will be no disagreement. 


WasuineTon City, Dec. 1, 1812 

Last week I was much engaged in investigating some subjects 
which will soon come before the house, and upon which I 
wished to be well informed, whether I said anything upon them 
in the house or not. On Sunday I went to Alexandria, in 
company with our mess, & Messrs. Potter, Bleecker & Milnor, 
on the invitation of a Mr. Catlett, who is a very civil man and 
treated us with much cordiality. Our intention was to have 
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attended church, but on arriving there found that one of our 
former Chaplains, whom we had not much inclination to hear, 
was to preach there, and we did not attend. We dined with 
him, and returned in good season. 

Nothing has been transacted in the house for some days of 
sufficient importance to trouble you with. The Senate, much 
to their honor, have rejected that part of a bill which passed 
this house, authorizing minors to enlist without the consent of 
their parents, guardians or masters. Only four voted for 
retaining it, among whom was Varnum. 


WASHINGTON Ciry, Dec. 9, 1812 

We have been engaged in the house, every day, Sunday 
excepted, on a Report of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
relative to the late important subject which has been, or will be 
before us during the present Session. The simple state of the 
case is this. On the 23d. June last the Orders in Council were 
revoked, and the nonimportation act, had not War been 
declared on the 18th June, would have ceased of course. The 
merchants having a vast many goods in England, amounting 
to more than twenty millions of dollars, which were stored 
there, waiting the repeal of the non-importation act, im- 
mediately on the orders in council being repealed, had them 
shipped to this country, in pursuance of orders which had been 
previously given. On their arrival here they find in conse- 
quence of the war that the non-importation act is not repealed, 
and that by the letter of the law their vessels and cargoes are 
forfeited. It is evident they had no intention to violate the 
law, Mr. Russell acting as our minister there told them, that is 
the agents of the merchants in England, that they might ship 
their goods with safety. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
to whom their petitions were refered, have reported a resolu- 
tion the purport of which is to give the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury power to mitigate or remit the forfeitures in whole or in 
part as he shall think proper. Justice, equity, humanity and 
every other principle demand on the part of Congress an 
immediate discharge of all penalties which they have incurred 
by bringing in their goods. Indeed it would be little better 
than robbery to call upon them for the forfeitures. But a 
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great many of the majority in the house pay no regard to 
moral considerations. To keep their places is the object, 
money must be had, they are afraid to tax the people directly, 
and what they can get from the merchants is free plunder. The 
federalists have not as yet said any thing upon the question, 
the better part of the democrats are for relieving them at once, 
and we think it best to let them dispute it among themselves, 
at least, for the present. Some of the democratic party have 
spoken with a boldness against the report, which does them 
honor. 

Last night they had great rejoicings in this City in conse- 
quence of the news of the capture of the Macedonia by Commo- 
dore Decatur. All the houses were illuminated, and guns 
fired. I kept, however, in my room minding my own business, 
and feeling a little satisfaction that even democracy is reluc- 
tantly compelled to do honor to federalism, for the Navy is 
not only of federal origin, but nearly all the officers are federal. 


WASHINGTON City, Dec. 12, 1812 

A great deal of my time is taken up, by being one of the 
Committee on public lands. It was a subject with which I had 
but little acquaintance, and I wish to understand it. We meet 
every tuesday and friday morning at ten O’Clock, but it is 
necessary I find to attend to it in my chamber, in order to know 
anything about it. 

I intended before this to have written Charles a letter, but 
have not found time. His father* has not been here this 
session. I conclude he is writing the life of General Eaton. 


Wasuineton, December 13, 1812 

I attended meeting to-day, and heard a sermon from Mr. 
Breckenridge, Chaplain to the Senate. He is a good man, I 
believe, but I cannot say a very able sermonizer. 

The house are still engaged on the merchants bonds, what 
the decision will be is quite uncertain. The Senate, much to 
their honor, have passed a bill 25 to 5, for discharging them 
unconditionally, and I hope the house will do the same. 


*Charles Prentiss, who published his “Life of General Eaton’’ at Brookfield in 1813. 
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WasHincoTon City, Dec. 18, 1812 

These are surely extraordinary times, and it behoves the 
friends of peace and of their country to be on the alert. The 
most sanguine calculator could not have expected better 
success than the friends of peace have had in the Congressional 
elections. We have just received news of the success of the 
Federal ticket in Vermont. The Legislature of that state, in 
order to have all demo’s, adopted a general ticket, and it 
seems they have lost the whole. This reminds me of a verse 
in an old version of psalms. 


He digged a pit, he digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother, 

By means of sin he did fall in, 
The pit he digged for tother. 


The conduct of our armies is truly disgraceful. The great 
proclamating Smythe, commander of the army of the centre, 
is completely disgraced, and we are told here has fled from his 
army for fear of assassination. What a deplorable situation. 
If the war hawks do not have a day of awful retribution I am 
much deceived, and I believe now many of them are most 
heartily sick of their war. Never were the affairs of a nation 
conducted worse than ours. Not a single measure have they 
adopted for years, which has not injured the Country, much 
more than their enemies. I envy not Madison his reelection. 
His situation must be truly wretched, and he richly deserves it. 
From the next Congress he can have little support, and if he 
does not contrive soon to get out of this war, I know not what 
he can do. For he can neither get money, unless they rob 
the merchants, which I think they dare not, and the doleful 
situation of the armies will not afford much encouragement for 
men to enlist. 


WasHINGTON City, December 22, 1812 
This day I had to attend on the Committee of Public lands 
before the house met, and after the house met they were in 
session until after four O’Clock, and passed two important bills 
to a third reading. The one to authorise the President to 
build four Seventy-fours and six frigates, by a majority, I 
think of eight votes, the federalists, with one or two exceptions, 
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voting in favor of it. The other was to relieve the Merchants 
from the penalties and forfeitures incurred by the late impor- 
tations. The bill embraces about three fourths of the importa- 
tions, another bill is to be reported to embrace the others. 
This passes 62 to 58, all the federalists voting for it. Whether 
either of the bills will pass is yet somewhat doubtful. 

Monroe is now acting as Secretary of War and is, it is ex- 
pected, to have the chief command in the Army. He intends 
next year to do great things. He has recommended to the 
Committee on Military affairs, as I am informed, an increase 
of the regular Army to 50,000 and to persuade persons to enlist, 
to give them forty dollars bounty and ten dollars to the 
recruiting officer for every man he enlists, and promises in the 
course of the next year to have possession of the Canada’s 
and the Florida’s. Whether he is serious in all this I don’t 
know, if he is serious, I think he is seriously mad. It may bea 
bold push to induce the house to request the President to make 
peace, or it may be, to raise a larger army, and silence opposi- 
tion in the northern and eastern States. The Virginia Junto 
are determined to rule us, but I think they will find it more 
difficult than they expected. 

Captain Law of New York, a brother of Mr. Law, Member 
from Connecticut, dined with us this day. He has a wife and 
family in New York which he has not seen for three years, 
having been at sea, had his vessel captured, discharged, cap- 
tured again and discharged. He was last from Russia, having 
had a long and unfortunate passage, losing one of their masts, 
and at length was driven on shore in North Carolina, from 
whence he came to this place and is now on his way to his 
family. He brought dispatches from Mr. Adams our Minister 
in Russia, of what nature I do not know. 


WasuineTon City, Dec. 26, 1812 
I hasten to send you a plan of the Hall in which I am doomed 
to sit day after day. You will perceive by it the seat which I 
occupy, the red places are the desks on which we write, and 
where the names are placed the chairs in which we sit. I am 
now writing this in my place in the Hall, altho’ Congress do not 
sit to-day. Yesterday was Christmas, and the house did not 
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meet, many of the members having been educated in the habit 
of observing, which they do, more perhaps from custom, than 
any principle of religion. I attended a Roman Catholic 
Church yesterday, but cannot say I thought there was much 
religion in their ceremonies. The music and the sermon, 
however, were very good, and upon the whole was not sorry I 
attended. I should like to have this drawing preserved as it 
will enable me to give those who enquire of me a correct view 
of the Hall.* 


WasHIneTon City, Dec. 27, 1812 

In the morning I was occupied preparing for meeting and 
intended immediately after meeting and dinner to retire to my 
room and commence [a letter]. I have done this and just got 
my table in order when in comes Mr. Macon and Mr. Grundy, 
and as all the Gentlemen, except General Champion and 
myself were out, I was compelled by civility and politeness to 
leave my room and sit and chat with them. The subject of 
conversation was principally in relation to the war and how to 
get money to carry it on. If any judgment is to be formed 
from their conversation I should be inclined to believe they are 
both rather sick of it, and would be glad to see an end of it. 
Thus disappointed I determined immediately after supper to 
begin my letter, & came to my room, but had been there but a 
few minutes before the servant comes up and says some 
Gentlemen are below and wish to see you. I went down and 
found Col. Talmadge, Mr. Potter and Mr. Jackson, who 
tarried till after nine O’Clock, conversing about the war, the 
wasteful expenditure of public money, how to investigate and 
discover some of their vile practices and misconduct, &c. &c. 

By the way I think upon one point we have opened the way 
for an investigation. It seems that in 1805 Congress by a 
resolution directed the President to procure a gold medal for 
Commodore Preble, and a sword for the officers who served 
under him in a gallant naval action to be presented to them as 
a testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress of their 
gallant conduct. .It seems the Secretary of the Navy charged 
twenty thousand dollars for procuring the medal and the 


*This drawing is not preserved in his papers. 
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swords, but not one of the swords has ever been delivered and 
no one knows where they are, or what has become of them, 
and it is not improbable that they will find it difficult to 
account for the expenditure of the $20,000. 

Monday Even’g. December 28th, 1812. This day nothing 
special has occurred. The house did considerable business, 
but nothing of a very important nature. I mentioned that I 
went to meeting, I will now give you an account of the Sermon, 
and the occasion of it. A Masonic Lodge, in this thought 
proper to notice the festival of St. John, and they were allowed, 
by what authority I know not, to have seats in the hall to 
which they marched in procession, about 60 or 70, tolerably 
decent men all of them, and Doc.‘ Hunter, Chaplain to the 
Navy, who is a Mason, preached a sermon adapted to the 
occasion. His text was in Matthew 5th Chapt. 9th verse. 
Blessed are the peace makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God. As Madison was there I liked his text very 
well, and his sermon was very good. I hope the text and 
sermon did not offend him so much as parson Laury offended 
Jefferson some years ago, when he attended his meeting. It 
seems Mr. Laury, indeed I heard the fact from his own mouth, 
as a part of the divine service read the 2d. Chap. of the 2d. 
Epistle general of Peter, and that Jefferson never spoke to him 
after. By recurring to the Chapter you will see how well it 
applied to him. 

Tuesday, even’g. Dec. 29. This day the house have had 
under consideration two important bills, one for authorising 
the President to appoint additional officers, to wit, one major 
in each regiment, and one third lieutenant to each company in 
the present military establishment, altho’ now the proportion 
of officers is much greater than that of soldiers. 

The other bill is to increase the army 20,000 more, which 
will make in the whole on paper 55,000, but where or when 
they will get them is a very different question. The bills were 
reported by D. R. Williams, and as usual he opened the debate 
by stating the objects for which they are to be raised. This 
was in Committee of the whole. It seems the plan is with these 
men to take the Floridas, Canada and Halifax. Volunteers 
and Militia they give up. When Williams had finished his 
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speech he moved to have the Committee rise and report the 
bills without amendment. Mr. Pitkin objected, and moved 
that the Committee rise, report progress and ask leave to sit 
again, and pointed out some principles of the bill which were 
wrong and ought to be amended. I advocated Mr. Pitkin’s 
motion by observing that altho’ the bills were reported some 
days since, we had not until this day been informed of the plan 
of operations, that it was impossible, without some time al- 
lowed for reflection to form a correct opinion of the proposed 
plan. I observed further that I had expected from him as 
Chairman of the military Committee a calculation as to 
the probable expense of the additional force and additional 
officers. That it was important we should have some in- 
formation on this point. I observed that I was happy to hear 
that his object was to induce Great Britain to make peace. 
That I did not believe this the best mode. That threatening 
her colonies in America would rather rouse her resentment. 
That a prudent, deliberate course on our part, would be much 
more likely to convince her of our ability to manage the war, 
than rashly and inconsiderately undertaking more than it was 
in our power to effect &c. 

I enclose you a short description of the South wing of the 
Capitol, on the second floor of which is the Representatives’ 
Hall, which I wish you to preserve.* On the ground floor 
are Committee rooms, and the clerk’s office in which are kept 
the records &c. 


WASHINGTON City, Jan’y 3, 1813 

The weather has been very singular here for some time. 
Yesterday we had a heavy fall of rain, accompanied with much 
wind, and with thunder and lightening, and when we were at 
dinner, which was about four O’clock it was so dark that we 
were obliged to have candles. It however cleared away just 
before sundown, and a bright and beautiful rainbow appeared 
in the northeast. I never witnessed such a scene before, 
especially in the month of January. I could not but compare 
it to the situation of this country, and I hope my comparison 
will prove true. 


*Not preserved in his papers. 
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Yesterday in the house an interesting debate took place on 
the bills for raising the bounty on enlistments, for adding 
additional officers to the regiments now authorised to be 
raised, to wit, a major to each, a lieutenant and serjeant to 
each company, altho’ now there are officers enough with 
nothing to do, for 15 or 20 thousand men, and also for author- 
ising the raising of 20 thousand more men, which if passed and 
the men can be raised, will make in the whole fifty five thousand 
men. This madness and folly on the part of the administra- 
tion I considered as representing the storm, the darkness as 
the crisis which is to be the overthrow of the political madmen 
who have brought all the calamities which we are suffering 
upon us, and the appearance of the sun and the rainbow as the 
return of peace and correct principles. God grant that such 
may be the issue. To-morrow I expect the debate will be 
resumed and be still more interesting, unless the majority by 
the previous question or by a night session should prevent 
the federalists from speaking. I understand Randolph, 
Quincy, Bleecker, Emott & some others intend to speak, and I 
shall endeavor to procure a number of them for my friends, 
and send them on, if possible. One reason I have not sent 
them anything is, there has been but little worth a sending, 
and another has been a want of time. 

One of our members, as you may have noticed in the papers, 
Mr. Smilie, of Pennsylvania, died on the 30th and was buried 
on the last of December. He was about 71 years of age, and 
was sick about a fortnight, with no particular complaint, 
except old age. He was an Irishman by birth, a great friend 
of Gallatin’s, and I saw no one who looked more like a mourner 
than Gallatin, not excepting his colleague and friend, old Mr. 
Findley, who is about as old. Smilie was a man of some 
shrewdness, had been long in public life, and I very much 
doubt his approving in heart all the measure which have been 
pursued. 

I attended meeting to-day, but cannot say I was much 
edified. It is a shame and a disgrace to the nation to choose 
for a Chaplain to Congress such a man as Lee. Not that he is 
not a good man, but his discourses, they deserve not the name 
of sermons, are too vulgar for the most illiterate congregation 
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which could be found in Massachusetts, or even in New 
England. And what is more disgraceful most of those who 
voted for him seldom attend, while those who voted for a 
better one, prefer to hear him, rather than none. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 5th, 1813 

I rejoice whenever I hear of anything likely to prove bene- 
ficial to my friends in general, to my country, or to the world. 
I cannot, therefore, but be highly pleased with the news from 
Europe. It is consoling, that while this country has been 
aiding the cause of the most abominable tyrant on the face of 
the earth, the oppressed nations of Europe awakened from 
their slumbers, have exerted their combined and mighty 
efforts, and with the blessing of God, have compelled the 
monster, with immense loss, to flee back to the ancient limits 
of France for safety. Immortal honor will be the reward of the 
bold, enlightened and generous warriors, who have been the 
instruments of setting bounds to the power and ambition of 
the daring usurper of the rights of men & nations. 


WASHINGTON City, Jan’y 6th, 1813 

The house of Representatives have been incessantly engaged 
since Monday in debate on the army bill, which goes to 
authorise the raising of 20,000 additional troops. The debates 
for the most part have been peculiarly able and interesting. 
Mr. Quincy & Mr. Bleecker have distinguished themselves 
more than any other members, tho’ others have done well. I 
intend to distribute the speeches freely, as I think they will 


do much good. 
January 10th, 1813 

My only amusements here are my book, my pen, my atten- 
tion in the hall, conversation with the mess, and such as call 
on us, walking and drawing. I have not attended one levee, 
and shall not this session. The picture drawn of them by 
Quincy in a late speech, which I shall send, when published, 
will deter many from going there. The interesting debate 
which I mentioned in my last is not yet finished. Mr. Sheffey 
is to speak to-morrow, and it is expected that Randolph, 
Emott, Key and David R. Williams will also speak and I hope 
then the question will be taken. The victory both as it 
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respects the justice of the cause, the ability and eloquence of 
the Speakers is and must continue decidedly on the part of the 
friends of peace, tho’ no doubt the majority in the house will 
pass the bill for the additional 20,000 men, its fate in Senate is 
more doubtful. 

There are two more important subjects which may be 
acted upon this Session. The first a classification of the 
Militia, which it is possible will not be taken up. The other, 
altho’ no bill is yet reported, will be to authorise the President 
to borrow from 20 to 30 millions of dollars to defray the 
expenses of this year. What would not have been the clamor 
in former times at the project of paying the expenses of govern- 
ment by loans, without providing any means of payment. 
This is not much less dangerous than raising an army. If the 
majority dare not in the outset lay a foundation for paying the 
expenses of government, what will they do when the loans be- 
come increased from 20 to 100 millions, when the ability of the 
people from the distresses of the war will be diminished, and 
when the taxes must be much greater in amount? Those 
who made the war must be responsible. They must be 
responsible for the preservation of public faith, for the preser- 
vation of our liberty, for the success of the war, a responsibility 
too great for them, and one which must eventually sink them. 
I pray God they may not sink the country with them. 

I attended meeting both forenoon and afternoon this day, 
and heard two very Christian discourses from Doc.‘ Muir of 
Alexandria. His text in the forenoon was in 2 Corinthians, 
13 Chapter, 13 verse. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is charity. It was 
preached in the hall introductory to a contribution for the 
purpose of spreading a knowledge of the gospel in Asia. The 
sum obtained was about 58 dollars. An address was also 
delivered by a Mr. Wilmer, giving a history of the progress of 
Christianity in those parts. In the afternoon Doc.’ Muir’s 
text was the Ist and 2d. verses of the first Psalm, which, altho’ 
it appeared to be wholly extemporaneous, was very good. 


WasuIneTon City, Jan’y 11, 1813 
This day the bill for raising 20,000 additional troops was 
again taken up and discussed. It was opposed by Mr. 
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Sheffey in a speech of about three hours. He was attempted 
to be answered by Mr. Robertson from the new state of 
Louisiana, who appears to be a man of considerable talents, 
but in favor of the war, and prosecuting it with vigor, tho’ for a 
strange reason, as I thought he said they were exposed to the 
British, the Indians, and the slaves, now, it appears to me, 
that a peace would relieve them from these exposures. 

Jan’y 12. This day the same subject was again resumed. 
Mr. Emott spoke for four hours against the bill. He took a 
full view of the causes of war, and shew Ist, That it ought not 
to have been declared when it was, & 2d, if it was then right, 
it was not right now to continue it, the orders in council, one of 
the principal causes of war no longer existing. He proved first 
that the blockades which were made one cause of the war did 
not exist, that the orders in council of Nov. 1807 which were 
made another cause of war, did not exist at the time war was 
declared, being repealed by those of 1809, which were much 
less injurious. He then took a full view of the only remaining 
cause of war, that of impressment, and placed it on ground 
which sophistry cannot refute—in fact that we are now fight- 
ing for the right of protecting British subjects in our own 
vessels. Mr. Macon then rose and spoke about two hours, and 
a most extraordinary speech it was. It had nothing to do 
with the bill, but was a sort of newspaper slang, collected from 
the democratic papers for ten or twelve years past. 

Jan’y 13. This day the subject was again resumed, and is 
now under consideration. Mr. Cutts, Brother in Law of the 
President, rose to abuse Quincy for his satire of the President 
and his satellites some days since. He reminded me of the old 
maxim, the galled jade winces &c. 

It is now one O’Clock and I expect we shall have to sit till 
9 or 10 O’Clock at night, as the final question is to be taken this 


day. 


WASHINGTON City, Jan’y 15, 1813 
Congress last evening decided the important question 
which authorises the President to raise 20,000 additional 
troops, which will make the army of the United States 55,000, 
provided the Senate pass the bill, and the troops can be raised. 
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The people must be on their guard against the attempts of a 
certain class of men who will use their utmost endeavors and 
arts to persuade them that the administration are desirous of 
making a speedy peace. Their not having fairly and honestly 
embraced the opportunity afforded by the repeal of the orders 
in council, is strong evidence against them. 


WasuineoTon City, Jan’y 17, 1813 

We have had much said in Congress this session in praise 
of National honor and glory. They have become so much 
the burden of the song, that National faith and credit appear 
to have shared the fate of the poor, wise man, who, by his 
wisdom saved the city, and yet no man remembered him. 
National honor and National glory have a charm in the sound 
which strike sweet music to certain ears, while National faith 
and National credit strike them like the harsh notes of discord. 
Now I admire National honor and glory as much as any of 
them, but it must be that honor and glory, which has virtue 
and justice for its basis, and which is connected with public 
faith and credit., These are as essential to true national 
honor and glory, as purity of mind is to the perfection of 
beauty. I am no admirer of the glory of conquest. I admire 
not the glory of an Alexander, a Julius Caesar, or a Napoleon. 
I desire not that American glory which is to be acquired on the 
plains of Abraham, or at the walls of Quebec. When the 
20,000,000 loan bill comes up, I intend they shall have my 
opinion on some of these subjects, whether it please them or 
not. They have been attacked, however, with such a heavy 
cannonade from our side of the house, that I think I shall be in 
no great danger, in attacking them with small arms. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 26, 1813 

Having made the remarks which I intended to make on the 
loan bill, I have now leisure to listen to the arguments of others. 
Mr. Gold, as you will see by my plan of the Hall, is now address- 
ing the Speaker. He says, on the subject of finance, the wit of 
man has never been able to preserve public credit, in any other 
way, than by providing funds for extinguishing debts whenever 
contracted. He says the President recommended this in his 
message at the last session, and I can add, from good authority, 
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that it was his fault, that such a fund was not adopted, and the 
reason was, that he was afraid taxing the people would cost 
him his election. Such are the acts of modern politicians to 
keep their places. The public credit may be destroyed, the 
people impoverished, the country nearly ruined, provided they 
can keep their places, and provide for the special friends and 
sycophants of the administration. 


WasHINGTON City, Jan’y 31st, 1813 

I will now, tho’ perhaps I ought not, say a few words about 
my speech, and speechmaking here, and which you will keep to 
yourself. I am perfectly willing every man should have all 
the praise and credit to which he is honestly and honorably 
entitled. I am willing to join in bestowing it liberally myself. 
But when I see them covetous of allowing to others what they 
deserve, when I see them disposed to think that none but a 
select few know anything, or have any talents, it does not give 
me so exalted an opinion of their magnanimity and candor as 
I should wish to have. There is too much of this spirit in 
Congress, and the Editors of the Federal Republican have 
foolishly in my opinion, lent their aid to encourage it. It will, 
however, rectify itself. 

In speaking of the Speeches on the Army bill, they observed 
that all the talents of the house were exerted, altho’ many did 
not speak, because enough was said, and not content with this, 
they singled out a few, as having particularly distinguished 
themselves. This sort of puffing is very improper and in- 
judicious, and has offended many of the members. 

As it respects my own on the loan bill, I will only say I am 
not ashamed of it, nor of the manner in which it was delivered, 
and that I am willing the public should judge of its merits, 
comparing it with some of those which were so much puffed 
off. Indeed I feel perfectly above such little arts of gaining 
applause, and, if it does not come fairly and honorably, I do 
not wish it. I should not have said so much, even to you, had 
not some of my federal friends said the same to me, and 
expressed the same opinions which I have here expressed, and 
even this you must keep strictly to yourself. What I have said 
on this subject, is not at all by way of complaint, as it respects 
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myself, for I have no fear but I shall receive quite as much 
credit as I deserve. 
WASHINGTON, Feb’y 7th, 1813 

I calculate to send you several packets containing docu- 
ments which I wish you to preserve. A bill has been before 
the house to exclude foreigners from being employed on board 
our vessels, in order, as is pretended, to afford Great Britain 
no apology for search our vessels for her own seamen, and with 
an intention to effect a peace, as they say. But the real object 
in my opinion is, to make the people believe they are desirous 
of peace by making another offer which they do not believe 
will be accepted. I consider the administration as mean, base 
and cowardly, neither fit, or capable of making an honorable 
peace, or waging a successful war. 


City, Feb’y 9th, 1813 

We have this moment received some serious news, if true, 
and it comes in a manner to entitle it to credit. The news is 
that Gen! Winchester has had his whole army cut up at the 
river Raisin, about 20 or 30 miles from Detroit. That he is 
killed, and his army, consisting of about 1700, with the 
exception of a very few, are taken or killed. 

Two British 74* and four frigates have chased the Constel- 
lation into Norfolk, and not unlikely e’er this have cut her out. 
So much for this abominable war. The house are engaged on 
their seamen, or intended gull-trap bill, which makes it difficult 
for me to write more at this time. 


WasHINnGcTON, Sunday, Feb’y 14, 1813 

When I went down [to dinner] I found Cap*. Morris there, 
late Lieut. Morris, who fought so well under Hull on board the 
Constitution. He is a middling sized man, plain, modest, 
unassuming, but intelligent. I could not but reflect on the 
difference between him and many of your saucy, impudent, 
obtruding pompous officers, who would make you believe they 
could conquer the world, when, poor souls, on trial, such a man 
as Morris, is worth an hundred of them. The people of this 
Country must, and I think e’er long will learn that your 
braggadocias are not the men to be relied on. 
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WASHINGTON City, Feb’y 17, 1813 

The Chesapeake and Delaware bays are both blockaded, 
the former prevents vessels from Alexandria, Norfolk &c. from 
going to sea, the latter prevents them from going from Balti- 
more, New Castle & Philadelphia &c. I have a great many 
documents which I wish to send home, in the manner I have 
already sent some, if I can get time and am not too lazy. They 
will be uninteresting to you, I am aware, but hope they will be 
useful to me, as I have been trying to make a collection, and 
it costs me nothing but time. I wish you to lay them away 
safety. 


WASHINGTON, Feb’y 20, 1813 

Now as you may wish to know what I find to do, or rather 
what I have to do, I will endeavor to tell. 

In the first place then I must be compelled to hear a great 
deal of nonsense from our, in their own opinion, wise legislators. 
In the next place I have got to finish the drawing of the Hall 
which I promised you. I have not less than two hundred 
letters to fold up and direct, pack up my papers and clothes 
and get ready to start on the fourth of March at six O’Clock 
in the morning as I have already paid my passage to Baltimore. 
Now to do all this I think will keep me pretty well employed 
until I start for home, and when I start I shall have enough to 
do to get over the bad roads as rapidly as I shall wish to. 

Now that you may know where I am, if you will look on the 
plan of the hall I sent you, and that you may know what is 
going on, if you will look to the other side of the hall, you will 
see the name of Wright, and you may figure to yourself how he 
looks, as he is now addressing the Chair, with great strength of 
lungs, and much motion of his right arm, which when he brings 
it down with force, gives an additional impetus to his voice. 
He is talking about putting on taxes, and thinks the people will 
bear them. The majority are in a perfect quandry upon this 
subject. They want money and must have it, but then they 
must fear that in getting it from the people, the people will 
take it in dudgeon, and do what they ought long ago to have 
done, dismiss them from office. 
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WasHINGTON City, Feb’y 25, 1813 

I enclose you a drawing of the dome over the Representa- 
tives Hall, which I have not completely finished. As it cost 
me some labor, you must not let the children in their desire to 
see it, tear it, but keep it until I return, when I will explain it 
to you. For altho’ it is considerable handsome, in my opinion, 
yet it may be some like the innholders sign, intending to 
represent a white bear, yet it was necessary to write under it, 
“this is a white bear.” I have nothing new to write, except 
that the house yesterday voted by a large majority to have a 
meeting of Congress on the fourth monday in May. On 
some accounts I do not dislike it, as it will shorten the winter 
session, and I had rather have two short tours, than one long 
one. However, it is not worth while to anticipate evil, for 
sufficient unto the day, is the evil thereof. 


WasHinoTon City, Feb’y 28, 1813 

You may rely upon it, that it is with very great satisfaction 
to myself, and I know of pleasure to you, that this week ends 
the second and last session of the twelfth Congress, and will 
leave me at liberty once more to return home, which I shall do 
with all possible dispatch. 

I was in hopes to have received another letter from you, but 
do not now expect one, as I suppose you have not written me 
lately, either expecting your letters would not reach here before 
the fourth of March, or that on account of your sickness I 
should quit before that time. This I should have done, but 
was very anxious for the passage of a bill for the relief of those 
merchants, who brought in their goods by way of Canada, in 
which Mr. Salisbury was considerably interested, and which 
passed on Friday last. Since then I have tarried, as our mess 
engaged a stage and agreed to go on together. 

We have had a great many Boston people on here this 
winter, Mr. Blake, of Worcester, was here last week, and dined 
with us. 

We had a quaker to preach in the Hall to-day, and he per- 
formed very well, for one of that order. There were three 
others with him, from Pennsylvania, and I understand they 
came here, on a mission, to solicit the President and heads of 
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departments to make peace. His discourse was very much 
against war. 
WasHINGTON, March 2, 1813 

We have received information, which I think may be relied 
on, that Joel Barlow, our minister to France, is dead. Mr. 
Potter, of Rhode Island, who is a very shrewd man, observed 
upon this news, that he supposed Barlow had concluded a 
treaty offensive and defensive, between France and the 
United States, and gone to the Devil to get it ratified. 

The opinion here also is that Bonaparte is dead. I mean 
among many. One reason perhaps is because they wish it. 
But the strong reasons are, the manner in which he is said to 
have arrived at Paris in the dead of the night with only one 
attendant, the remarks of the conservative Senate, upon crown- 
ing the young King of Rome, and the silence upon the subject 
by his friends here since the news of Barlow’s death. We 
conclude that the letter which brought information concerning 
Barlow, would have brought information concerning Bona, 
and if alive, the administration would have been very desirous 
of making it known. 

WasHIneTon, May 28, 1813 

As yet we have done nothing but organize ourselves, receive 
the President’s message, and lay the foundation for business. 
This morning the house met at eleven, and adjourned until 
Monday. Of course we have sufficient leisure. The house has 
improved considerably in the personal appearance of its 
members, and there is a great acquisition of talents, particular- 
ly on the federal side, but the majority, as I expected, is against 
us. 

I have not yet been able to form any accurate opinion how 
long this Session will last, probably six or seven weeks from 
this time. In the President’s Message I see nothing which 
indicates peace. For a long time I have believed they did not 
wish it, provided they could persuade the majority it was best 
to carry on the war, and could succeed in obtaining men and 
money. 


Sunday morning, May 30, 1813 
I find myself again seated in the room which I occupied last 
winter, and writing at the same desk, from which I have so 
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often written you. I have the same mess, as last winter, 
except in the place of Gen'. Chittenden and Doct. Fitch, who 
do not come again, we have Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Sturgis. 

Nothing of importance has transpired here since I arrived in 
the City. The President’s Message, which you have seen, does 
not appear to me to indicate a wish on his part to make peace. 
The time, cause and objects of sending a mission to Russia, are, 
I fear, but little understood. There is too much juggling and 
management in these things; and other views, than the real 
interest of the country, too generally govern at head quarters. 

We have a report that the affairs of Europe are taking a 
different turn, that even Austria has declared war against 
France, and that the Russians are every where successful. 
However strange it may appear, there is nothing, in my 
opinion, which disturbes the feelings of our administration 
more, than the ill success of the French. It checks their hopes 
of success, for altho’ there is no formal alliance between this 
country and France, there is not the least doubt of a perfect 
understanding between them, and of a co-operation in their 
measures. But we have it from the authority of divine revela- 
tion, and all history is a proof of the fact, that soon or later, 
the Almighty will bring to naught the councils of the wicked. 
The little great men here, who feel as if the destinies of the 
nation were in their control, are but mere creatures of the day, 
clothed with a little brief authority, which may soon be taken 
from them. The most humble peasant, who has barely food 
to make him comfortable, but whose conscience is void of 
offence, enjoys a situation far more to be desired, than that of 
Mr. Madison, or his principal counsellors. 


WasuInecTon Ciry, June 2, 1813 

Until this week nothing of an interesting nature has occured 
in the house. On Monday Mr. Grosvenor presented the peti- 
tion of George Richards, which you will see in the paper. This 
petition occupied the house two days, and exhibited on the part 
of many members of the majority, a disposition not much to 
their honor. Every project which they could invent was 
attempted to avoid granting the prayer of the petitioner, and 
not, at the same time, have it appear an act of partiality, 
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injustice and oppression. They succeeded in rejecting the 
petition, but their motives must be apparent. 

I went yesterday after the adjournment of the house, into 
a school, conducted on the Lancastrian plan, and was much 
gratified with the mode of instruction, the neatness of the 
scholars, and the order which prevailed in the school. The 
scholars, consisting of nearly 140 are divided into a great 
many classes, and made to teach themselves. It will be 
difficult to give you a correct idea of the manner in which they 
are taught. 

I will begin with the mode of teaching them to write. When 
they first begin, they are placed on a common bench seat, and 
before them is placed a sort of narrow table, on which is a thin 
coat of white sand, and over that are placed letters which they 
make in the sand with their fingers. They then smooth over 
the sand and make them over again, until they can make them 
tolerably well. They then have slates and pencils, and write 
from other copies which are placed in proper situations for 
them to see. The advantage of this mode is, that it saves the 
expense of pen and paper, and occupies no time of the instruc- 
tor in setting copies and mending pens. One instructor will 
teach a hundred to write in this way, easier than a dozen in 
our school, and much quicker, he says. 

In learning their letters, learning to read, also in learning 
grammar, arithmetic and geography, they are made to instruct 
each other. A class, for instance, in grammar, are called up, 
and ask each other questions, without any other interference of 
the master, than to see they are correct in their answers, &c. 

The school house is in perfect order, not a seat or a desk has 
a cut, or a blot on it. The boys and girls are kept separate, 
not even allowed to walk home together. The rules for the 
government of the school are printed, and they are made to 
obey them. I think it would be well, if our schools, in point 
of good order, were better regulated. 


WasHINGTON City, June 6, 1813 
I went yesterday to Georgetown to attend a celebration of 
the Russian victories. Several reasons operated in my mind 
to induce me to go. The first, and perhaps the best, because I 
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think that every friend of this country ought to rejoice in the 
defeat of the French, and such a public testimonial of joy, may 
lead the people to examine more fully the dangers to which the 
ascendancy of France and Russia would expose this country. 
Another reason was that the government paper had said 
everything it could to prevent people from attending, a proof, 
in addition to a thousand others, that the administration are 
decidedly friendly to France. 

Most of the federal members of the house attend, but not 
one of the democrats, altho’ I understand the invitation was 
to all. 

At two O’Clock the services commenced in the Meeting- 
house, opposite to Crawford’s tavern, they consisted of Music, 
a prayer by Rev.* Mr. Balch and an address by Mr. Custis. 
The address was short, but eloquent and pathetic. At four 
we dined at Crawford’s, and I should judge there were not far 
from three hundred at the tables. After dining, and drinking 
three toasts, Mr. Robert G. Harper rose and proposed a toast. 

Alexander, the deliverer, he observed, that fully to under- 
stand the propriety of the toast, it was necessary to take a view 
of the state of Europe, previous to the march of the grand 
French army intended for its subjugation. This he did in a 
masterly manner, accompanied with a concise history of the 
campaign, some severe animadversions on our government 
for declaring war, at the time Bonaparte was about to invade 
Russia, and the causes we had for rejoicing at the destruction of 
his army by the Russians. His address occupied about three 
quarters of an hour, but was so interesting, as not to be at all 
tedious, and was received by all present with very great appro- 
bation. As I expect it will be printed, I forbear giving you any 
further account of it. After this address I returned, without 
waiting for the other toasts, highly gratified that I went. 


WASHINGTON City, June 12, 1813 
There seems, at present, every appearance of a bloody cam- 
paign, and whoever has to answer for the lives which must be 
lost and the distresses which must be occasioned by this war, 
will have a heavy load of guilt to atone for. 
I regret exceedingly that the frigates under the command of 
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Decatur have gone into New London, as the Macedonia is one 
of them, and one which was taken from the British, we are very 
apprehensive it will be attended with serious consequences, 
and that New London, in the attempt by the British to take 
them, may be, if it is not already destroyed. Mr. Law, one of 
our mess, belongs to New London and is much alarmed, his 
wife and family have removed with their effects, and he thinks 
of returning home. The democrats here rejoice that there is 
like to be a contest there, as they think it will enrage the people 
of New England against the British and make the war popular. 
Ought not their exertions to be turned upon those who made 
it? 
WASHINGTON City, June 17, 1813 

We have as yet made but little progress in the great business, 
for which it was said, we were to have an extra session, at this 
warm and busy season of the year. Indeed from all I can 
learn, it is now very doubtful whether the taxes will be laid 
this Session. If they can select some, which will go more 
fully to complete the destruction of the remnant of commerce 
which remains, they may do .it, but that they will lay any 
taxes which will operate directly upon the people, until com- 
pelled by absolute necessity, I do not yet believe. Some 
scheme will therefore be devised, to postpone them, and at the 
same time preserve themselves as far as they can from the 
ridicule of the nation. If they do lay them, you must not cal- 
culate upon their rising until the latter part of July. To re- 
main here until that time is what I shall not very cheerfully 
submit to, taxes or no taxes. 

We were yesterday engaged on Mr. Webster’s Resolutions 
calling on the President for further information about the 
Berlin Decrees. The debate was quite animated, and it is 
again resumed this day, and will probably be equally animated. 


WASHINGTON, June 23d, 1813 
I expect you begin to think, and not without reason, that I 
ought by this time to be able to inform you when Congress 
will rise. I confess I did not expect we should have been in 
session a month, before the tax bills should be reported to the 
house by the Committee of Ways & Means so that the house 
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could be prepared to act upon them. Such however was the 
fact, and until yesterday the house had not begun to discuss 
them. It will be a dry, tedious subject, but how long it will 
take I cannot tell, but I do not mean to remain here all sum- 
mer, taxes or no taxes, and I some expect they will devise some 
expedient to postpone a part of them. 

The majority certainly have many things to mortify and 
humble them. The President has been sick of a fever, Eppes, 
Chairman of Committee of Ways and Means is sick, the affair 
of the Chesapeake is settled, some of our Generals taken pris- 
oners, and probably all our troops by this time driven out of 
Canada, the Senate not very manageable, and determined not 
to confirm the nomination of Gallatin as Minister to Russia, 
unless a new Secretary of the Treasury is appointed, their 
money about gone, and afraid to tax the people, for fear it will 
effect their popularity, &c. 

To tell you the truth I am almost home sick, but I mean to 
make myself as contented asI can. I think I pay pretty dear 
for my six dollars a day, to be dancing attendance every day, 
this hot weather, in the hall, to witness the folly and madness 
of the men who bear rule, and be deprived of all the domestic 
enjoyments of my family. 

WASHINGTON, June 30th, 1813 

If you were to ask me what Congress have been about, 
altho’ it might not be difficult to tell, I fear it would not give 
you much pleasure. To say that their measures are marked 
by wisdom and discretion, would be to say that which is not 
true. Indeed the majority in my opinion want every thing 
which ought to qualify them to manage the affairs of the 
nation at this critical juncture. They want talents, they 
want political information, they want a head, they want union 
among themselves, they want virtue, political integrity, 
energy, and every other qualification of able statesmen. With 
such men to manage the war, what are we to expect but 
disgrace? 

Five weeks have elapsed since we met for the purpose of lay- 
ing taxes, to collect a revenue barely sufficient to pay the 
interest of the public debt, and of twelve bills reported for that 
purpose, not one has yet passed even the house. Now if it 
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takes five weeks time to do nothing, how long will it take to 
pass twelve bills? Do not startle at this question, and think 
that I will stay here all summer and fall, for I will not. The 
federalists have given them no trouble about their tax bills, 
and some of their speakers have the candor to acknowledge it. 
A Mr. Duvall, a new member from Kentucky gave them a good 
lecture this day for their conduct. He said he was sent here to 
support the war, but from what he said I should judge he 
thought it was foolishly declared. He censured in severe terms 
those members who voted for war, and were now afraid to vote 
for taxes to carry it on, for fear it would shake their popularity. 
They ought to have a mark put upon them, their names ought 
to be handed down to posterity with infamy, and in the 
Kentucky stile, concluded by saying, that it would be an act 
of mercy purely, should the Almighty do nothing less than 
damn them to all eternity in the world to come. 

Such is the progress we are making here, but I fondly hope 
the foundation is laying for a different state of things. There 
are men in the house of superior talents, but it would be folly 
for them to come out, as it would have no other effect but to 
unite the majority. 


WasHINGTON, July 4th, 1813 

This day, the anniversary of our independence, recalls to 
my mind, the noble spirit of our Fathers, who had the wisdom 
to declare, and the fortitude to maintain their independence. 
They were not like the men who now guide our affairs, weak, 
spiritless and inefficient, they did not spend their time in 
rash and idle debate, they acted, and tho’ often in difficulty, 
they persevered. Indeed the contrast between those times and 
the present are extremely mortifying. Then there was suffi- 
cient cause for war, there was also something important to be 
gained, now the cause is at least doubtful, and there is nothing 
to be gained, but much to be lost. Then the strength, the 
talents and best blood of the country were in favor of the war, 
all these are now against it. One quality they possess in a 
high degree, and that of the meanest sort, a low, base cunning, 
calculated to deceive the people in time of peace, but I trust it 
will not avail in the hour of trial. They poor, contemptible 
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wretches, are afraid to lay taxes to support the war unless the 
federalists will vote with them. They are afraid of their 
popularity, unless they can induce federalists to join with 
them. This they cannot do, and it yet remains uncertain, 
whether any taxes will be laid this session. Had I been an 
advocate for war and voted for it, I would not hesitate a 
moment to say to the people you must pay for it, and if they 
did not like it, they might give me leave to stay at home. I 
should always wish to have my political conduct be such as to 
meet the approbation of my constituents, but this wish should 
never induce me to act directly contrary to the dictates of my 
conscience. Thus much for politics, I send you a paper which 
will give you my ideas upon this subject, as expressed to the 
house last winter. 


WasHINGTON Cry, July 10, 1813 

I have been much engaged the present week, in attending the 
long sessions, which are usual, as the session grows towards a 
close. Yesterday the bill laying duties on carriages was before 
the house, in which I felt considerable interest, as I thought the 
duty on chaises too high, and because it would fall very hard on 
Massachusetts. The bill is amended much in our favor, and 
by the amendments which we obtained, most of the chaises, 
which would have been liable to a tax of five dollars, will now 
have to pay but two. This will save Massachusetts not less 
than six thousand dollars, probably ten. For these amend- 
ments I claim some merit. I have also been engaged in writing 
a concise account of the rise, progress and present state of the 
tax bills. 


City, July 18, 1813 

I think there is very little doubt we shall adjourn sometime 
next week, and as you urge me not to take leave of absence on 
your account, think I shall stay. The people of the City 
have been considerably alarmed for fear of a visit from the 
British, who are in considerable force down the river. The 
regular troops and all the militia have gone down to watch their 
movements, and be ready to meet them. The alarm has in a 
great measure subsided, as they make little progress up the 
river, and timely notice of their approach must be given. The 
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mode of war-fare they have adopted is a very perplexing and 
irritating one to the people in this quarter. For altho’ they do 
not seem to try to make any very bold push, yet they keep the 
whole country from the mouth of the bay and the river in a 
constant state of alarm and uneasiness, and put them to a very 
great expense, in calling out the militia &c. &c. They proceed 
from one place to another with great deliberation, sounding the 
channel of the river and sometimes landing. 


WASHINGTON, July 21, 1813 

The more I see and know of the conduct and disposition of 
the President and his advisers, the more heartily do I despise 
them, and I solemnly believe they hate the federalists of the 
eastern States quite as bad as they do the British, and would 
crash them to the dust if they dared. They envy us, because, 
in consequence of our superior industry, we have more pros- 
perity, and more strength than they, and are determined to 
bring us to a level with them. In attempting to do this, their 
measures have recoiled upon their own heads, the war bears 
harder on them than us, which throws them into a terrible 
rage. Besides, the defeat of our armies in Canada is extremely 
mortifying to them. The glory of the war seems to have 
vanished, the Senate sometimes acts independently, and all 
these things put together make them extremely mad. Until 
they adopt more just views and liberal sentiments, they can- 
not expect the co-operation of the minority, nor that the 
affairs of the country will be well managed. 

However, we are never to despair of the Commonwealth, 
and I have often noticed, that things which at the time appear 
to be without remedy, are in the end productive of much good. 


WasHincTon, July 24th, 1813 

The close of a Session is often selected by the administration 
party to force thro’ the house their most obnoxious measures. 
They have done so this, and waited until one half of the mem- 
bers from the Eastern States had gone home, when a confiden- 
tial message came from the President recommending, I am not 
at liberty to say what but the newspapers here say an Embargo. 
Two days were spent in secret session upon the message, the 
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second, we sat from ten until seven O’Clock, I took an oppor- 
tunity, however, to slip out and get a luncheon. I tell the 
majority they are preparing an answer to the Massachusetts 
remonstrance. During the secret session the majority passed 
a long bill, and sent it to the Senate, it is doubtful whether they 
pass it, indeed had all the members of the house been present, 
I do not think it would have passed the house. This shews the 
importance of tarrying here until the close of the Session, and 
on the whole I am glad I have remained at my post, as I think 
it must be more satisfactory to my constituents, and as you 
observe it is probable I make more money, than I could by my 
business at home. This confounded secret Session has hin- 
dered us a number of days, and I feel we shall not be off until 
the latter end of next week. 

You will no doubt hear many stories about the British 
intending to attack this place, but the alarm here is over, and 
you need not give yourself the least uneasiness on that account. 
I believe the majority are sick of the war, but know not how to 
get out of it. The Virginians have it at their doors, and feel 
very much provoked that Massachusetts is so quiet. Madison 
they say is quite testy and cross. He does not like it that his 
friend Gallatin has got to come back with a flea in his ear. 

We have just passed a resolution in the house to adjourn on 
Thursday next, but are afraid the Senate will not consent until 
a week from Monday. I think they will however. 


Ba.timore, Saturday, Dec. 4, 1813 

This is the first opportunity, although I have been a long 
while in getting here, that I have had an opportunity to write 
you. I did not start from Worcester until Saturday afternoon, 
and arrived at Brookfield about 10 0’C. The next day I went 
to Hartford, the next to Fairfield about 20 miles beyond New 
Haven, the next day to New York, the next day (Wednesday) 
I went to New Brunswick, the next (Thursday) to Philadelphia. 
Friday I took steam boat to New Castle, arrived there about 
3 O. C. this day, have met with no accident, altho’ the roads 
in some places, are intolerably bad. To-morrow I expect to 
reach Washington, when I will write you at large. 
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WasHINGTON City, Dec. 7th, 1813 
We have this day had the President’s message. It was much 
as I expected. Nothing from our envoys to Russia, affairs 
with France unsettled, much said of the Erie victory, little of 
the failure to take Montreal, and a conclusion, that upon the 
whole, the war brings with it more good than evil, a conclusion 
not warranted however by fact. 


WasHInoTon, Dec. 15, 1813 

The injunction of secrecy is not yet removed from the pro- 
ceedings of the house last week. The Senate are now sitting 
with closed doors. Of course there is nothing important, as it 
respects Congress, which I can communicate. We have a 
report that Wilkinson’s army is cut up by the Canadians. 

I have been attending to the subject of dying cotton, wool 
and silk, having found a treatise on that subject, in the Library. 


WASHINGTON City, Dec. 19, 1813 

Except what has been done in secret Session, nothing of 
importance has occupied the attention of Congress. The 
prospect of the Warhawks is not very flattering. It will be 
extremely difficult, since the failure of Wilkinson and Hampton, 
and the terrible sufferings of their armies, to raise another next 
campaign which will be able to take Montreal. They intend 
the Militia shall do it, but I am convinced they never will, they 
will defend their altars and firesides, but go to Canada they 
will not, let Congress make what laws they please. 


WasuineTon, Dec. 23, 1813 

Before this reaches you, you will have heard of the Embargo, 
and I expect it will make considerable noise. It is best to let 
the physic work thoroughly, or else at once throw it off by a 
powerful emetic, and which is most advisable is for the doctor 
and patient to decide. 

I have taken the same room I occupied last winter, of course 
a description of it, and of the old bachelor like manner in which 
I live, will be unnecessary, and I think you will find it in one of 
my last winter’s letters. My fellow boarders are Dana, of the 
Senate, Champion, Brigham, Bradbury, Ely, Law and 
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Mosely of the house. We are a pretty solid, sober mess, 
whether you take weight of character, or of body. 

Excepting the Embargo, nothing of importance has been 
before us. The majority have not yet determined what 
measures to pursue, but are putting their heads together for 
mischief, it may perhaps recoil on their own heads. 


WASHINGTON City, Dec. 26, 1813 

We have, indeed, fallen upon evil times, and it behoves us to 
arm ourselves with real, republican virtues, fortitude, activity, 
industry, and above all with the virtues of a Christian. 

An elegant likeness of Washington, in the Committee room, 
where I am now writing, this moment, as I cast my eyes up, 
attracted my attention. He is represented as standing, with a 
sword in his left hand, his right hand extended, and in the 
attitude of speaking. Altho’ dumb, yet methought I could 
hear him say, “O, foolish Americans, what madness, what 
infatuation, is this, which has involved you in a ruinous and 
destructive war. When I unsheathed this sword, it was to 
secure to you the rights of self government, and enable you to 
establish a constitution under which you might enjoy, the 
blessings of liberty, civil and religious, be at peace with all the 
world, and become a happy and prosperous people. This 
object, aided by the blessings of a kind Providence, I fondly 
hoped I had accomplished, and cheerfully retired to the sweets 
of domestic life, trusting that wisdom and moderation would 
still prevail in the councils of the nation. How sadly have I 
been deceived. My enemies, the men whom I long since 
pronounced the enemies of the country, have triumphed, and 
by intrigue, by fraud and corruption, are turning my counsels 
into ridicule, corrupting the people, and sowing the seeds of 
discord and disunion. O, Americans, place no confidence in 
these men. Place no confidence in that President, who selects 
for his cabinet counsellors, one man who openly and publickly 
reviled my administration, another, who attempted to seduce 
my army to subvert the liberties of their country, another who 
excited an insurrection, and another whose greatest qualifica- 
tion was heading a mob in Philadelphia. Can you expect the 
smiles of heaven, while you have such men to rule over you?” 
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Such, and much more methought I could hear him say, but I 
will pursue it no farther, but console myself with the considera- 
tion, that however much the wicked may for a time triumph, 
the righteous must finally prevail. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y Ist, 1814 

As we yesterday received the pleasing intelligence of the 
defeat of Bonaparte, upon which you may remember I made 
some calculations, and gave it as my opinion that he would be 
defeated, we thought it might be well to congratulate the 
President upon the event. It is a custom, on new year’s day, 
for him to have a levee, at which “black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and grey,” collect together at the palace; and, taking 
into consideration all circumstances, I e’en thought I would be 
fool enough to make one among the multitude. I accordingly 
went, and ther saw many great little, I mean little folks, great 
in their own estimation, in abundance, some Generals, some 
Colonels, some would be officers, members of Congress, many, 
like myself, who merely went to see the show, &c. &c. We 
were treated with punch, wine, cake and ice creams, and as the 
President, by his wise measures, has made all these articles 
very cheap, I thought I would at least have a taste of them. 
Upon the whole, I was tolerably well satisfied with going, as it 
cost me nothing, and I might not have done much had I staid 
away. 

January 2, 1814. Having on the first day of the New-Year, 
commenced writing to you, it is probable I shall for some time 
continue it. The year is ushered in with glorious news, if true, 
and there is little reason to doubt it. I do not mean that I 
rejoice because so many thousand Frenchmen are killed, but I 
rejoice, that the monster Bonaparte has received another over- 
throw, which I am confident has put an end to that overgrown 
power which threatens ruin to all other nations. Let us be 
thankful to Almighty God, in whose hands are the destinies of 
nations, that, in due time, he sets at nought the councils of the 
wicked, and prostrates, in an instant, their ill-gotten power. 

There is some talk of peace, but I have no faith in it. I 
should most cordially hail it, when it can be made for the good 
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WasnincTon Crry, Jan’y 9, 1814 

Peace by many is confidently expected before the close of 
the year, I hope it will prove true, but am by no means con- 
fident of it. The defeat of Bonaparte, the failure of our own 
arms, the pressure of taxes, the complaints of the people, the 
difficulty of obtaining men and money for another campaign 
will be strong motives for the administration for making peace. 
They will do it reluctantly, and with an ill grace, for they can 
look on nothing British without snarling. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 15, 1814 

The proceedings of [Congress] the present week have been 
unusually in{[teresting] and have occupied nearly all of my time. 
The [torn] of the Turreau Letter, has caused much animated 
debate, and is a very sore subject to the administration party. 
I send you a paper containing a short statement of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress in relation to it, which you can peruse 
and give to your Father or Brother. You will see that I took 
a part in the debate, and the remarks I made will probably be 
published. I have been requested to write them off, but do 
not know as I shall comply. 

Yesterday, Friday, the house sat until seven O’Clock debat- 
ing on the Army bill. Never was gained a more complete 
victory in point of reason and argument, than the minority 
gained over the majority. Mr. Webster made one of the best 
speeches I have almost ever heard here. The majority made 
but a feeble answer, and notwithstanding several of the 
minority intended to speak on the subject, they called the 
previous question, and [torn] stop to all further discussion. I 
have [torn], that precisely in proportion [to the] importance of 
the subject before the [torn] is the disposition of the majority 
to [torn] it without deliberation or discussion. 

But one important point was gained yesterday, viz, an 
explicit avowal that the object of the army was the conquest of 
Canada. For this object an army of upwards of sixty thou- 
sand men is to be raised, if they can get them, and as an in- 
ducement to enlist a bounty of $124. is to be given each soldier, 
who enlists for five years, or during the war. This I think isa 
very good explanation of the professions of the war party of 
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their desire of peace. They avow that they intend to conquer 
Canada, raise an army of sixty thousand men for five years, 
or during the war, and give, as inducement for enlisting an 
extraordinary bounty. Can the people much longer have 
confidence in such men? 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 16,1814 

I presume -you, and people generally are anxious to know, 
what is the prospect of peace. I shall never, so long as the 
present men are in power, give a decided opinion upon so 
important a subject. I am satisfied myself, and think I shall 
e’er long be able to satisfy others, that this war was under- 
taken to aid France in her system of destroying G. Britain, by 
prohibiting all commercial intercourse between her and the 
other nations of the world. If France should be completely 
beaten in this object, as there are now good grounds for be- 
lieving, and if our administration become satsified that the 
war is very unpopular, and do not meet with success in getting 
money and men to carry it on successfully, they will make a 
peace, altho’ they should not obtain a relinquishment of the 
right of search. 

The British offer to treat, “upon principles of perfect 
reciprocity not inconsistent with the established maxims of 
public law, and with the maritime rights of the British empire.” 
These terms our government perfectly well understand, but in 
accepting the offer say they are willing to settle, ‘on condi- 
tions of reciprocity, consistent with the rights of both parties, 
as sovereign and independent nations.” But this our govern- 
ment may say is not consistent with “the maritime rights of 
the British Empire,” which leaves the whole subject open for 
dispute between the commissioners, and our ministers will, I 
have no doubt, be instructed to act according to circumstances. 
So that he, who would probably prophecy whether we shall 
have peace, must prophecy also whether Bonaparte has com- 
pletely failed in his projects, and also whether we can carry on 
a successful war against Canada. The ministers nominated 
are Bayard, Adams, Clay, Speaker of our house, and Jon’. 
Russell. The Senate have not yet acted on the nominations. 
The three first will be appointed, there is some doubt about the 
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latter, and why they should have four I cannot conceive, unless 
it is that they might be equally divided. 

The latter part of this letter on the subject of peace you may 
shew to your friends, as well as the rest, if you choose. I think 
I have some knowledge of the views of administration, and one 
great object with them is, on the subject of peace, so to conduct 
as to preserve their popularity. This is a great and leading 
object, and they will, instead of being governed by fixed 
principles, be governed according to circumstances. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 19, 1814 

These are no times to despond, or to indulge in ease, they 
require energy and exertion. I will not despair of the country, 
and I do still firmly believe this administration must go down. 
If the people of the United States can look on with complacency 
and place their confidence in men, who have involved the 
country in a party war, in debt, burdened them with taxes, and 
shewn, by their multiplied disasters, their incompetency to 
manage a war, they are greater fools than I believe them to be. 
How the democrats feel throughout the country I do not pre- 
tend to know, that they feel humbled, mortified, and almost 
discouraged here, is evident to a man of the least observation. 
I do not think they have arrived at the stage of repentance, or 
that they are yet willing to acknowledge their errors and re- 
form. But I do think many of them sincerely wish they were 
fairly out of the difficulty in which they are placed. 

Messrs. Bayard, Adams, Clay & Russell are confirmed by 
the Senate as commissioners to treat with G. Britain. I 
sincerely hope they will make a peace, but do not consider the 
prospect very flattering. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 23, 1814 

I have this day, for the first time since I have been here, 
heard a good sermon. Not that it is the first I have heard, 
for I have generally gone to meeting, but our Chaplains are 
miserable preachers, I mean not to say they are bad men, but 
their discourses are much below mediocrity. I consider it as 
strong an evidence of the corruption of public taste, and 
perhaps I might add public morals and religion, that the 
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Representatives of the nation should choose for Chaplains, men 
whose discourses, however well meant, as I believe they are, 
are neither calculated to be instructive or edifying. This 
afternoon I went to hear Mr. Mead, a young man, who 
formerly preached at Alexandria, but now in Virginia, and was 
much gratified. His language was plain, simple, neat and 
forcible, his manner free from affectation, but calculated to 
attract the attention of his audience, and his subject made 
more and more interesting to the close of his sermon. Such 
preachers I admire, and if he did not persuade me to be, he 
persuaded me that I ought to be a Christian, and that more 
real happiness is enjoyed by the Christian, than can be 
afforded by all the honors or riches which this world affords. 

The political hemisphere is still clouded, but many think the 
day star of peace will make its appearance in the course of the 
year. It may, and I hope will be so, but if it should, it will be 
owing to Bonaparte’s defeat, the embarrassments of the ad- 
ministration in carrying on the war, and not to any good will of 
theirs. I shall give them no credit for it, for certain I am they 
cannot make a better peace now, than they might have done 
before war was declared. Yes, after losing thousands of lives, 
and expending not less than an hundred millions of dollars 
thereby entailing on the present and future generations heavy 
and oppressive taxes they must stop where they began, with- 
out gaining one single point. Indeed, I should not be much 
surprized, if they should surrender privileges, which would 
make even Massachusetts people dissatisfied with peace. 
This may seem strange, but may prove true. I have reference 
to the fisheries, and the right of our fishermen to dry and cure 
them on lands belonging to the British. These fisheries are 
worth more to us, than all the Canadas, and if they should 
give up these privileges, we may truly say, what I once told the 
majority in Congress, that when we ask them for bread they 
give us stone, when we ask them for fish, they give us a serpent. 

Monday morning, Jan’y 24. The debates during the last 
week were quite interesting. There is a spirit in the minority, 
which aided by prudence and the exercise of superior talents, 
never engages the majority, without in the argument dis- 
comfiting them. They are quite willing to avoid debate, and 
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often resort to the previous question to put a stop to it. On 
Saturday, however, the previous question was called for three 
times, but they could not get a majority to vote for it. The 
debate was on a bill to relieve Nantucket from the oppression 
of the Embargo, it was brought forward by the majority, as 
Nantucket is a loyal place, and what displeased the majority 
was an attempt to amend the bill by extending the same relief 
to other places similarly situated, and the debate on the subject 
was not much to their liking. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 27, 1814 

There is now news here, which you have not probably e’er 
this heard, that I however consider as highly important and 
interesting. The great events of Europe will have, no doubt, 
an effect upon the affairs of this country, I hope a beneficial 
one. The debates in the house, for many days past, tho’ in 
some respects not uninteresting, have been very little confined 
to the subject before the house. They would have been much 
better adapted to a bill to authorise the members to talk about 
matters and things in general. 

I often become tired and disgusted with the noisy, foolish, 
mad harangues of many of the members, and would give more 
for one day, to be spent in the midst of my family, than for a 
whole session thus spent. I however, in some degree, console 
myself with the hope, that I may acquire information which 
will enable me to be useful. 

I believe that among the members of the house may be found 
every sort of character which belongs to the human race. We 
have the rash and the moderate, the wise and the foolish, the 
moral and the immoral, the learned and the ignorant, the 
humane and the savage, the benevolent and the cold-hearted, 
the generous and the niggardly, the real lovers of their country, 
and those who love much more that which gratifies their own 
ambition, etc. 


WASHINGTON, Feb’y Ist 1814 
The measure most interesting to you, as well as me, was a 
proposition this day made, by Mr. Macon, for the adjournment 
of Congress, on the seventh March next. You must not, how- 
ever, be deceived, by concluding that it will be adopted, but to 
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use the present Court language, it authorises an expectation 
that Congress may be adjourned sooner than I expected when 
I left home. In this I sincerely hope I shall not be disap- 
pointed. I am sick of listening to so much rant and declama- 
tion, and nonsense as I am compelled to hear, which would be 
perfectly disgusting, were it not, for now and then, a very 
interesting speech from someone of the minority, which, 
however, the majority take much pains to prevent. I am 
sick of their measures, measures ruinous and destructive to the 
best interests of the country, and which they seem determined 
to pursue, at all hazards, and which they will pursue until put 
down by the loud voice of the country, and then, when obliged 
to retreat, they will endeavor to make it so as to secure their 
places, about which I fear they are more concerned, than about 
the good of their country. 


WasuinoTon, Feb’y 4, 1814 

On Wednesday, the most animated debate, which has taken 
place in the house the present session, was had, on a motion, 
which could not, from its intrinsic importance, have been 
expected. The house of delegates of Maryland had adopted a 
remonstrance against the war, addressed to Congress, which 
was presented by Mr. Goldsborough. It has always been 
customary to print all memorials or remonstrances, coming 
from Legislative bodies, whether approving or disapproving of 
the measures of administration. Mr. Goldsborough, after it 
was read, made the usual motion, in such cases, to print it. 
This was objected to, on account of some expressions contained 
[in] it, which were deemed by the majority as disrespectful. A 
debate commenced, which became more and more animated, 
for more than two hours, and in the course of which, many 
subjects were touched upon, with no little eloquence. In this, 
as in all other cases, which call forth the talents of the two 
parties, the palm of reason and eloquence is unquestionably 
borne off by the federalists, altho’ the majority of votes are 
against them. I much doubt whether the majority would 
seriously dispute this assertion. Yesterday the same memorial 
was presented by Mr. Goldsborough, of the Senate, to that 
body. The same motion to print was made by him, and the 
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most animated discussion, took place in the Senate, which has 
occurred the present session. The Senate were equally 
divided, 15 for and 15 against printing it. In the house the 
motion to print was lost by a large majority. 

As to the subject of Peace, it is next to impossible to form a 
decided opinion. The character, feelings, and political course 
of two, at least, of the Commissioners, and probably three, is 
unfavorable to Peace, upon every principle but one, that those 
who talk the loudest, boast most of their courage, are often the 
first to flinch, when real danger or trouble approaches. The 
bill giving a bounty of $120- and 160 acres of land to encourage 
enlistments, for the purpose of raising an army of rising 60,000 
men, is also unfavorable to peace, unless it was intended, as 
has been hinted, as a scarecrow to frighten the British to make 
peace, which I can hardly believe, for, if it is so difficult to 
raise an army, in this country, that a resort to so high a bounty 
is necessary, the British ministers, who are not deficient in 
calculations, will very naturally conclude, that the expense and 
difficulty, on our part, of carrying on the war, are so great, that 
we shall soon become tired of it. 

The acceptance of the Russian mediation, I have always 
considered a trick, to obtain the loans for the last year, for it is 
a well known fact, that nothing but the prospect of peace in- 
duced the monied men to loan their money, and that Gallatin, 
before he sailed for Europe, assured them there would be 
peace. 

The loan required for the present year is rising $29,000,000, 
nearly double that of the last. Without a strong prospect of 
peace, it is morally certain, the loan will not be filled. The 
acceptance of the offer of the British government to treat 
directly, became, therefore, on the part of our administration, 
a matter of policy. If the government were not sincere, the 
course has been precisely such as was to have been expected. 
The party here, very well know, that the people desire peace, 
they very well know the effect every prospect of peace has, in 
keeping in check the increasing opposition to the war, the 
confidence which it inspires in monied men to loan their money, 
and the effect it will have to induce many to enlist, who other- 
wise would not. 
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Since the acceptance to treat with the British, many of the 
most influential war members have declared that there is no 
prospect of peace, and that he must be a fool who believes in it. 

Many declare there shall be no peace, until the Canadas are 
conquered and ceded, and all the war men agree that unless 
the British give up the right to search our vessels for British 
sailors, there shall be no peace, and there is not the least reason 
to believe that they will. These reasons, with others, which 
might be noticed, induce me to consider the prospect of peace 
as extremely doubtful, and if we do have it, it will be in con- 
sequence of the defeat of Napoleon, the increasing opposition 
to the war, the failure to enlist an army, and to obtain the 
money necessary to carry it on. 

Upon the whole, my opinion is, that the conclusion of a 
peace, will depend upon so many contingencies, which it is 
impossible to foresee, that no certain calculations ought to be 
made upon it. Such, however, is the hostility to G. Britain, 
such the desire of the party to retrieve in another campaign, 
the disgraces of the two last, such their determination not to 
give up what they have so long contended for, on the subject 
of impressment, and such their desire to put down commerce, 
and New-England in the back ground, that, I confess, I have 
very little hopes of a peace from the mission to Gottenburg. 
I shall be happy, should I be disappointed. 


Wasuineton City, Feb’y 12, 1814 

We have been engaged in debate on the loan bill since 
Wednesday, and it will probably be debated the whole of next 
week. I have delivered my sentiments upon it, which I will 
send you as soon as it |is] published, which will probably be in 
the course of next week. I am very glad it is over, as the 
labor of collecting materials arranging them, etc. is not a 
little, and in my attention to this subject I fear I have not 
written to you so much as I ought, and otherwise should. 


WASHINGTON, Feb’y 14, 1814 
Yesterday I was engaged in attending the debates, and 
have been much engaged this day, but for fear this should not 
reach you by the mail of next week on Thursday, I have con- 
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cluded to finish it now, but not as I wished. The Senate have 
been whipped back I fear to follow, and be mere Registers of 
Executive will, if not, they now have, from the nominations 
this day made to them, a fair chance to prove their independ- 
ence. G.D.Campbell is nominated to the office of Sec’y of the 
Treasury, Richard Rush to Attorney Gen’l and, strange to 
relate, Gallatin to be a fifth commissioner to make peace with 
G. Britain. God save the people. 


WasHINGTON City, February 20, 1814 

Ever since last week on Wednesday, not less than three 
hours has been spent, every day, Sunday excepted, in debating 
upon a motion to fill the blank in the loan bill with twenty 
five millions of dollars. The Committee of the whole house 
yesterday agreed so to fill the blank, and the Committee rose 
and reported it to the house. Probably two or three days will 
be spent in debating it in the house. There is no doubt the 
bill will pass. There have been many good speeches upon this 
occasion, but no one which better suited my taste than one 
delivered by Mr. Gaston yesterday. After meeting I will 
finish this letter. 

WASHINGTON, Feb’y 20, 1814 

As I took a new sheet of paper, I forgot, till I began the 
date, that this was but part of my letter. I have been to 
meeting, but have almost concluded I will never go again 
when our Chaplains preach, as they are very poor preachers. 
Since meeting, Mr. Daggett & Mr. Stockton, Col. Pickering, 
and Mr. Pitkin called upon us. They say it is a disgrace to 
the National Legislature to choose such preachers, and I fully 
agree with them. It is yet doubtful when Congress will rise. 
The House & Senate have appointed a Committee to report at 
what time it may be done, they have not yet reported, but 
it is not calculated that it will be postponed longer than the 
first of May, it may be sooner. 


WASHINGTON, February 27, 1814 
Many democrats feel alarmed at the state of things, and but 
for the pride of party I think would change their course. By 
the way, Mr. Dexter is here, and I am confidently informed has 
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written to Boston, declining to be the democratic candidate 
for Govérnor. He attended with the Federal members of 
Congress to celebrate the Birthday of Washington. This I 
think he would not have done, if he had considered himself a 
candidate for Governor. 


Wasuineton, March 12, 1814 

I walked this morning to Georgetown, which is about three 
miles, and felt more interest in the place from its having been 
your residence for one winter. I presume, at that time, you 
little contemplated, that you would be at Leominster, taking 
care of your children, and your husband spending his winters 
so near where you once resided, or that he should be here, as 
anxious to return home and see you, as you then was to return 
and see him. I did, what I expect you will call a foolish thing 
at Georgetown. I purchased in company with Col. Mosely 
half a ticket in the 2. Class of Washington Monument Lottery. 
But you know, I have often told you, it is difficult to be always 
wise, that men will sometimes be boys. I am quite tired of 
sitting day after day in the Hall. If I could only run home 
every few days it would not seem quite so bad. There have 
been an unusual number of people in the city this winter, and 
a great many from Massachusetts. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Davis, 
the solicitor general, George & Francis Blake, Crowninshield 
of Salem, etc. 


WASHINGTON March 21, 1814 

I went yesterday, Sunday, in company with Col. Mosely to 
Alexandria. Several reasons induced me to go. One was to 
get out of the limits of the city of Washington, within which I 
have been so long confined, that it seems almost like a prison. 
Another was, for the benefit of exercise, which is very neces- 
sary; for of all situations, none has a greater tendency, to 
render a man idle and inactive, than that of being a member 
of Congress, in such a place as Washington. Another was to 
call on Mr. and Mrs. Reed, from Bolton, before I returned, 
and another to’attend meeting, where I could hear better 
preaching than at Washington. 

As I know of nothing which will be more interesting, I will 
give you an account of my tour there and back. I rose early 
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in the morning, shaved and dressed myself, and immediately 
after breakfast walked to the wharf near the Navy Yard, about 
a mile southeasterly of the Capitol, where the Alexandria 
packet lies. As there were but five passengers, the owner of 
the packet hesitated about going, but finally concluded, if we 
would pay as much more each than the usual fare, as to make 
him up six passengers, he would go. As this was but a trifling 
sum, the usual price for a passenger being twenty five cents, 
and the addition required being but five cents each, we readily 
agreed to it. 

The morning was very mild, clear and pleasant, like a fine 
May morning, when there is not a cloud to be seen in the 
whole expanse of the horizon. When the packet started from 
the wharf, there was very little wind, and that, as the sailors 
say, dead ahead, that is blowing directly against us. We had 
not, however, been out many minutes, before the master of 
the packet discovered that the wind was shifting, and spread 
out all his sails to have the benefit of it. He had scarcely got 
his sails out, before the violence of the wind was such, that he 
was obliged to haul down his top, and reef his main sail. It 
blew harder and harder, and I confess, for a few minutes, I 
felt a little alarmed. Finding however that the wind was with 
us, that the master understood his business, and had got his 
sails secured, I felt pretty quiet, altho’ the packet rocked, and 
bounded up and down with the waves, rather more than 
suited my fancy. We went, however, very rapidly, not being 
much more than half an hour, in sailing to Alexandria, a dis- 
tance by water, of about five miles. I was not sorry when I 
got ashore at Alexandria, for the wind still blew very hard, and 
filled the air with the dust of the street, so that it was uncom- 
fortable walking. We went to Mr. Catlett’s a gentleman 
with whom we were acquainted, and were in good season for 
church. He received us very cordially, and we went with him 
and his wife to church, and had the honor to sit in the same 
pew, which was formerly owned by General Washington, and 
which he used to occupy, Alexandria being the place where he 
attended public worship. We had a very serious, moral dis- 
course from Mr. Norris, an Episcopalian, and the singing was 
very good. After meeting, Mr. Catlett went with me to Mr. 
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Reed’s, whom I found he knew, altho’ he did not know where 
he lived, but found his house by enquiring, and walking nearly 
a mile. I found them in the plain New England stile, in a 
very comfortable house, which he informed me he rented for 
forty pounds a year. 

Soon after meeting, instead of returning by water, we 
walked back to Washington, a distance, by land, of about 
seven and a half miles, and arrived there about half after 
seven in the evening. The road was very good, the wind had 
gore down, and I felt very little fatigue from the walk. Our 
friends were glad to see us safe back, for they said they felt 
alarmed for us, as they supposed we were in the packet, when 
the wind blew so hard. 

Alexandria is in every respect a better place than Washing- 
ton, it is a place of vastly more business, and if the country 
could be rid of War, Embargo, Nonintercourse, etc. would be a 
very thriving place. 

WasHIneTon, March 25th, 1814 

I have nothing new of importance to communicate, which 
is not contained in the newspapers. The tide of Bonaparte’s 
sweep seems to have turned, and I believe his reign will not 
continue much longer, or if it does, his power will be so much 
curtailed, and his resources for money so much diminished, 
that he will no longer be that terrible monster, which he has 
heretofore been. His fall and that of the present administra- 
tion are intimately connected, and fall they both will. 

The house have been in session from eleven this morning, 
until this time half past five, and I have not been to dinner, 
and as we expect upon this vote, the Yazoo bill, to be in a 
small majority, I have been confined to the house almost all 
the time. 


WasuinoTon, April 3, 1814 
The reasons which induce me to think that Congress will 
not adjourn on the 11th as proposed, are, that the majority 
have become frightened with their own measures. They are 
seriously afraid they will not be able to obtain the 25,000,000 
loan. In order to obtain it they are proposing to establish a 
National Bank. The President has also retraced his steps, 
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and recommended a repeal of the Embargo and Non-importa- 
tion, and the Committee of Ways and Means have proposed 
an additional tax on Whiskey. Should this business be acted 
on, I fear it will take three weeks. This is an age of inconsist- 
encies. The men, who would not continue the United States 
Bank, because it was unconstitutional, now propose to establish 
anew one. The President, who at the commencement of the 
session, recommended an Embargo, because it would prevent 
provisions from going to the British, now recommends the 
taking it off, when there is a much greater probability of its 
getting to them, and the party who rebeled against a Whiskey 
tax under Washington, now propose increasing the one they 
have already laid on that article. Were I confident nothing 
but ordinary business would be acted on, I would quit them, 
but these subjects are of so important a nature, that I do not 
like to quit, until they are decided. 


WasuineoTon, April 10th, 1814 

I was much pleased with the preacher this day. He was a 
native of Northboro’, by the name of Rice, has been a mission- 
ary to the East Indies, and gave us some account of their 
religions, and of the progress of Christianity among them. It 
is so seldom that we have preaching, which can be strictly 
called useful, that it affords me satisfaction to notice any 
sermon which is. Our Chaplains, Breckenridge & Lee, I 
believe to be good men, but they are not of that class, who 
give much instruction, or whose discourses make any lasting 
impression. I have no news, either foreign or domestic to 
communicate, unless it relates to Congress, or the situation of 
our national affairs. As it respects the former I could give 
you nothing very amusing unless it would be an account of 
their inconsistencies, as to the latter I could say much, and if 
it were proper to rejoice at the difficulties and troubles of the 
administration, there would be pretty ample reasons for 
rejoicing. If reports are true, there is no little want of money, 
to pay the demands on the Treasury, and I have no doubt that 
they are liable to be called on for many millions, which it is 
not in their power to pay. The real truth is, that it is the want 
of money which has induced the President to recommend a 
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repeal of the non-importation, and I cannot but think, that the 
want of money, the change in Europe, the difficulty of enlisting 
men, etc. will induce him to make a peace, if possible. But 
upon this subject I will give you more information when I 
return. 

Tuesday April 12th. The Embargo and non-importation 
are on their last legs, and I some think the war too. This has 
been a very-important session, and if I have contributed my 
mite in doing good, it will always be a source of satisfaction 
to me. 

WasuinerTon, April 15th, 1814 

As the session is now fast drawing to a close, and I am 
making my arrangements for leaving this place of Monday 
next, you will not expect, I have much time to write you. I 
fear you have been disappointed that we did not adjourn on 
the eleventh inst. I confess I was, but considering what we 
have since done, if I can get safe home, and find you all well I 
shall not much regret it. The Embargo and Non-importation 
are gone, which will render foreign articles much cheaper, and 
I hope is the harbinger of peace and a new system of measures. 
But I am not very sanguine in my expectations of peace. If 
there should not be peace the administration will be very 
hard pushed for money, and of course for men. 


New York Ciry, September 24, 1814 

I sent you from Worcester the first volume of the Analectic 
Magazine, thinking it might afford you and the children some 
amusement during my absence, and in the long winter even- 
ings, in which I should like to have you make them read to you. 
The likenesses in it I wish to have carefully preserved. An- 
other object I had in purchasing them was to get a twenty 
dollar bill exchanged. I enquired for the Children in the 
Woods, but could not find it. 

About ten o’clock Thursday morning, the stage arrived at 
Worcester, and among the passengers to my satisfaction was 
Col. Pickering. We left Worcester in a few minutes, having 
but four passengers besides myself, and arrived at Hartford 
(60 miles) about nine o’clock in the evening. The next morn- 
ing (yesterday) we started at the early hour of one o’clock, and 
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arrived in this city last evening about half after eight a distance 
of 110 miles, a pretty good days ride. I was not, however, 
much fatigued, and last night I rested finely, and feel very 
comfortable today, have arrived here sooner, and with less 
fatigue than I expected. I shall go on with Col. Pickering at 
four o’clock this afternoon, and ride about twenty miles, and 
tomorrow go to Philadelphia. There has been considerable 
rain since I left home, but have had the good fortune not to 
get wet, and my baggage has been all the way the inside of the 
stage. 

At New Haven I had the good luck to obtain my umbrella, 
which has already been serviceable to me, though it looks a 
little weather beaten. 

In the city of New York, or rather on the Island, are I 
understand, about 20,000 troops, mostly militia, and the 
fortifications are strong except in cannon and ammunitions. 

As I passed through Bridgeport yesterday, I found by the 
collection of troops, there was a muster, many of the companies 
looked finely, and it was amusing to see the number of men, 
women, young and old, collecting to see them. For seven or 
eight miles after we left Bridgeport, we were continually meet- 
ing them, some in carriages, some on horseback and some of 
foot, going, as the old woman said, to see the stripping and 
straining. 

It is pleasing and surprising to see the enterprise of Yankees. 
Mr. Gibson, who keeps the Hotel, where I put up, told me he 
was born at Fitchburg, that when he came to New York he 
had not a dollar, that he owed ten dollars for his passage, and 
that now he would not take as many thousands for what he has 
made in about seven years. I found Mr. Stephen Gibson of 
Boston here, who has gone on to Philadelphia, where I shall 
probably see him again. I understood him, he was purchasing 
flour, etc. to send to Boston. I thought you would be glad to 
hear from me, and have embraced this as the best opportunity 
I shall have, until my arrival at Washington, to write you. 


WASHINGTON City, Sept 29, 1814 
I arrived here the day before yesterday having had as 
fortunate a passage as I could have expected, and much more 
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expeditious. Nothing very important occurred on the way, 
and my progress to New York I have already given you. I 
left New York on Saturday afternoon at 4 o’clock and rode to 
Bridgeton in New Jersey that night. The next morning 
started for Philadelphia, arrived there about nine o’clock, where 
I learnt the stage for Baltimore would start at twelve, took 
some supper, went to bed, slept about two hours, when the 
servant came, and hurrayed for the stage. I got up and 
dressed myself somewhat reluctantly, but we had a good 
moon, which lasted until daylight appeared, and I arrived at 
Baltimore about 8 o’clock in the evening a distance of upwards 
of an hundred miles. There I had an opportunity to sleep 
until six the next morning, when I proceeded on to Washington. 
As I approached Baltimore, I saw where the British encamped, 
for one night within about two miles of the City. It is sup- 
posed the reason of their sudden retreat, which they effected 
without loss, was in consequence of signals given from the fleet 
which attacked the fort, for had the fleet silenced the fort there 
is little doubt but that they would have marched into Balti- 
more. Where the British encamped, they took the fences for 
fire wood, and cut up a number of large corn fields which they 
threw into heaps to lodge on. At New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, there are not less I presume, than from fifteen to 
twenty thousand men under arms at each of those places. At 
Washington are from three to four thousand men. These, 
with the troops at Boston, on the frontiers and elsewhere 
would make the number of troops now under arms not much, 
if any short of one hundred and fifty thousand, but how to be 
paid, I know not, for the treasury is empty, and the Secretary 
has resigned. But I have not time yet to write you much, as 
the destruction in this place, has thrown things into much 
confusion, and I have had to seek new lodgings. My writing 
desk was broken open, and everything worth taking, carried 
off, not as I understand by the British, but by worthless 
wretches in the City, who plundered every house they could. 
I have gone into a new boarding house, with most of my old 
mess, who reserved a room forme. When I get my room and 
things regulated, I shall write you more particularly. 
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WasHINGTON City, October 2, 1814 

In the present distressed and perilous situation of the coun- 
try, it would ill become us to regard trifles, or to murmur that 
we have not all the comforts and conveniences we could wish. 
It is to me a source of inexpressible satisfaction, that I have 
not been instrumental in bringing upon the country the 
calamities which this war has and will occasion. Indeed, 
situated as you are, you see but little of it, you hear of bloody 
battles, of houses being burnt, etc. and that is sufficient, but is 
not to be compared to the sight of them. This place looks 
melancholy enough. The walls of the two wings of the Capitol 
remain, but the inside is completely burnt out, and will 
probably be tumbling down. The house occupied by Gallatin 
is completely destroyed, nothing but a few of the brick walls 
remaining. The British passed directly by it on their entrance 
into the City, and being fired on from the windows ordered it 
destroyed. Tomlinson’s hotel which stood nearer the Capitol 
is also completely destroyed, as is also a house occupied by 
Mrs. Hamilton, in which I lodged the first winter I was at 
Washington. This house, some say the British burnt, others, 
that it was burnt by the wretches who plundered it. This is 
the principal injury done on what is called Capitol Hill, and 
no injury was done on the Pennsylvania Avenue leading to the 
Presidential house, about a mile and a half, except the destruc- 
tion of Gale’s types, etc. The Presidential house, built of 
stone, like that of the wings of the Capitol, has its outside 
walls remaining, but the inside is thoroughly burnt, and much 
of the furniture in the house was burnt with it. The long 
brick buildings on each side of it, at the distance of about 20 
rods, which were occupied by the different departments of 
government, are also thoroughly burnt. A fine rope walk, on 
the left of Pennsylvania Avenue, about eighty rods long, is all 
burnt, and both ends of the fine bridge over the Potomac are 
also burnt. The end on the Alexandria side by our people, 
that on Washington side by the British. I have not been to 
the Navy Yard which was burnt, nor to the fort on Greenleafs’ 
Point which was blown up, by order from the Secretary of the 
Navy. The other ruinsI have seen. The British officers rode 
about the City with as little apprehension of danger, as if they 
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were in their own country, and Admiral Cockburn rode alone, 
thro’ Pennsylvania Avenue, and without pistols, stopping 
frequently and conversing with the citizens. A number of 
women gathered round and expressed fears for their safety, he 
told them to be quiet, they should be more safe under his 
administration, than that of little Jemmy’s. I regret very 
much that the valuable library belonging to Congress was 
burnt, as I want the use of it. I regret also the other destruc- 
tion which has been made, but not so much as I should, had not 
the hall of Congress been the scene of so much wickedness, had 
not the men in power perverted the principles of the Constitu- 
tion to serve their own base purposes, and had they not made 
so cowardly and miserable a defence as they did. 

I thought some account of the destruction in this place 
might gratify your curiosity, and not having any fresh news, 
thought it would be as satisfactory, as anything I could write. 
As I passed thro’ Bladensburg I had an opportunity to see the 
road taken by the British, the positions taken by our men, and 
the spot where Barney had his engagement. 

Congress have done nothing important. A committee is 
appointed to enquire into the expediency of removing the seat 
of government, and another into the conduct of the men en- 
trusted with the defence of the City. No question has been 
taken, where my vote could have been of any consequence. 


WasuineTon City, Oct. 5th, 1814 
The great question now before Congress is, whether we shall 
remove from this place, and it excites much feeling and interest 
among the people of the City, as well as many members. 
It is very doubtful how it will be finally decided in the house, 
from present appearances, it will be decided in favor of removal. 


WasuincTon, Oct. 10, 1814 
On Saturday, Mr. Dallas a private Secretary of Gallatin, 
one of our envoys at Ghent, arrived in this City with important 
dispatches from our envoys there. A part of the dispatches 
were this day communicated to the house. The first was a 
letter of August 9, 1814 signed by Adams, Bayard, Clay and 
Russell, in which they state they had had an interview with the 
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British Commissioners, that the British commissioners stated 
that the points upon which they were instructed to negotiate, 
were the right of the British to seize their mariners from on 
board our merchant vessels, that Great Britain claimed the 
allegiance of all her natural born subjects, that the boundaries 
of their allies, the Indians, must be established, that the 
privilege of our fishing in their waters and drying the fish on 
their banks will not be continued without an equivalent, that 
the boundary line of the United States must be revised, and 
that we must stipulate not to keep an armed force on the lakes. 
These are substantially the demands of the British Commis- 
sioners, and in a letter from ours of the 19th of August they say 
they have no hopes of a peace. Things now look gloomy, but 
I confess I have now rather more hopes of peace than I have 
heretofore had. It was to be expected the British would be 
somewhat extravagant in theirdemands. The administration 
and the majority must now feel the critical situation into 
which they have brought the country, and as great bullies and 
brags are generally cowards, they will begin to flinch, and 
think more seriously of the necessity of obtaining peace. 

I have nothing particular to write. We shall probably have 
to remain here through the session, tho’ there is some prospect 
of removal. 

WasuincTon Crry, Oct. 13, 1814 

There is evidently a great change in public opinion in this 
quarter, and the administration are daily becoming unpopular. 
In Maryland the election for Representatives to Congress took 
place and instead of three federalists, as in the present Con- 
gress, they send five to the next. The election for members in 
Pennsylvania took place this week. We have just heard from 
the district of Philadelphia, which is now represented by four 
democrats, and we are assured beyond doubt that four federal- 
ists are elected in their room. We calculate on other changes 
in Pennsylvania. The Virginians grow very sick of the war, 
but are unwilling to give up their dynasty, which many here 
call d~m- nasty. The administration are at their wits end for 
money, and their only resort now is to taxes, for money holders 
will not lend their money unless some means are provided to 
repay them. 
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WasuHiIneTon, Oct. 14, 1814 

We have had from the President communications of letters 
from our envoys, and copies of their instructions in part, and 
there appears very little prospect of peace. I doubt whether 
while this administration continues there will be any, and they 
are daily growing unpopular, and the public are now losing, as 
they ought to years ago, their confidence in them, and begin to 
think them unqualified to manage the affairs of this nation. 
We have not yet agreed to remove and it is doubtful whether 
we do. I think we shall obtain a vote for it in the house, and 
it is very possible it will pass the Senate. If so I doubt whether 
the President will dare refuse his signature. 


Sunday, Oct. 17, 1814 

I have just returned from meeting, having heard a very good 
sermon from the Rev‘ Mr. Laury, a Scotch divine, who by 
very great personal exertions, has established a church in this 
place. I also heard him last Sunday, but if I was to judge of 
the attention paid to religion in this place, by the numbers who 
attended last Sabbath, as well as this, my impressions in this 
respect would not be much in their favor, for altho’ the days 
were both very pleasant, he had not more than from one to two 
hundred hearers on either day. It is true there are several 
other religious societies, and among the number are a society of 
Roman Catholics and another of Methodists. Religion is not 
the order of the day in this place. There are to be sure many 
religious, well disposed people, but a majority are of a very 
different description. Indeed it cannot be expected the 
morals of a people are very correct, where you see characters 
of all descriptions, and people of all nations and of all colors, 
with a variety of shades between white and black. The 
people of New England ought to regard it as one of their 
greatest blessings, that Providence, in its wrath, never cursed 
them with a hord of slaves. The evils resulting to the slave 
holding states from this class of people are numerous. It is 
true the large landholders, the wheat and tobacco growers, 
the rice & cotton planters, from the labor and sweat of their 
slaves accumulate fortunes. But does this compensate for 
the evils resulting from slavery? I answer, No. No, even 
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setting aside the injustice and wickedness of acquiring property 
by the labor of slaves, they are in other respects losers. A 
great plantation is a pleasant thing. But when, to cultivate 
it, you must be surrounded with poor negro huts, and hundreds 
of negroes, and to make any profit must keep them half fed and 
half cloathed, where is the satisfaction which a generous mind 
can receive from the riches acquired by such means? What 
real satisfaction can that man feel, who lives in idleness and 
luxury, who rolls about in his carriage, when he reflects that 
he is enabled so to do, merely from the sweat of slaves, whom 
he keeps in ignorance, that they may not desert him, or rise 
upon him and assert their rights, and whom he half starves 
and half clothes to pamper his own Epicurean appetite, and 
gratify his vain ambition for splendor and shew. 

But their is another very great evil resulting from slavery, 
which is idleness and dissipation, For it an old maxim, a maxim 
confirmed by long experience, that those who can live without 
their own personal labor or exertions, generally spend their 
time in those scenes of dissipation and wickedness, which not 
only prove injurious to themselves, but extremely mischievous 
to society. That slavery has produced this effect cannot be 
denied. There is also another very great evil incident to 
slavery. It is a great check upon improvement in agriculture. 
For, as the owners of slaves feel above attending to such sub- 
jects themselves, and the slaves have neither capacity or 
inclination to do it, improvements are much neglected. I have 
witnessed this myself. I have seen two female negroes and a 
male getting hay. They had a sort of cart, which at most 
would not admit more than six hundred of hay, with one horse 
to draw it. The black man was loading, and the two females 
pitching it on to the cart with wooden hay forks. A man and 
boy in New England would get in more hay, in one day, than 
half a dozen slaves would in a week. In many places, how- 
ever, they have learnt, I understand, more wisdom. They 
have been supplied with proper farming tools, and are gradually 
beginning to use them. 

Where there are many slaves there is still another and a 
greater evil. They render a state physically weak, and in 
addition to this, the owners who shamefully abuse their slaves, 
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are not without frequent fears that they will seize a favorable 
opportunity to revenge themselves for the unjust sufferings 
they endure, and that fear which proceeds from a consciousness 
of guilt, is much more to be dreaded and excites far more 
disagreeable sensations, than that which we suffer without any 
fault of our own, but which is brought upon us by the wicked- 
ness of others. 

Happy for New England she has no slaves, and happier still 
would it be, if she had no description of people who for mere 
selfish and party purposes were willing themselves to become 
the tools and slaves of slave holders. But I trust this descrip- 
tion of people among us are becoming more and more un- 
popular, that their numbers are diminishing, and that a firm 
and temperate course on our part will rid us e’er long of the 
many evils we endure. 


WASHINGTON City, Oct. 19th, 1814 

You may probably wish to know what we have been about 
this session, which commenced the nineteenth of last month? 
This may very shortly be answered, as yet we have made 
“much ado about nothing.” What then shall we do? This 
may be as shortly answered, nothing which will revive the lost 
credit and reputation of the country. Our wicked, imbecile, 
visionary, time serving administration are sunk too low, ever 
to regain the people’s confidence. The people will have to 
work out their own salvation, and there is no doubt, with the 
blessing of God, they will effect it. The most humourous 
thing which has occurred, is the offer of Mr. Jefferson to sell 
us his library. His friends represent it as a very patriotic 
thing on his part, but I am inclined to believe it is true, genuine 
democratic patriotism, mixed with a very large portion of 
vanity. As to the patriotism, he offers it only on condition 
that we take the whole. This may be a very good bargain for 
him, but not for Congress. His library consists of about ten 
thousand volumes, one half at least, of which are not written 
in the English language. The house have spent nearly two 
days in debating about the propriety of purchasing this library, 
and it occasioned considerable humor, as well as asperity. 
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WasHINGTON October 25th, 1814 

I am very comfortably situated as to lodging. I have for a 
room mate Mr. Law, of New London, Connecticut who is a 
very worthy man, though a little lazy as well as myself, as you 
may suppose from my having written this while he is yet in 
bed. 

I have little news. Congress are busily engaged in prepar- 
ing new burdens for the people, and the time will and must 
come when the people will curse them. 


Wasuineton, October 27th, 1814 

Presuming that an account of the proceedings of Congress 
will not be very amusing to you, altho’ they may be, in one 
sense, interesting, I will attempt to give you a description of a 
different scene, which from motives of curiosity alone, I felt an 
inclination to witness. It was not a scene the tendency or 
natural effects of which I could approve. It was not one to 
which I was a spectator from a desire to encourage or counte- 
nance it. I considered myself merely as a stranger wishing to 
see the manners & habits of the people in this part of the 
country, with full liberty to approve or condemn according to 
the dictates of my own judgment. If I have kept you in 
suspense long enough to excite your curiosity, I will inform 
you, that the scene to which I allude, was none other than a 
horse race. It was on Tuesday last. The race ground is 
about a mile and a half back of the building in which Congress 
are compelled to sit, crowded so close to each other, that it is 
very difficult writing, or attending to business. For the benefit 
of exercise, and to save expense, I walked with several others 
to the race ground. It is a level piece of land, circular, and 
inclosed with a fence. Round this circle, which is one mile, is 
a smooth, hard road, on which the horses run. A subscription 
purse is made, which on this occasion, I understood was seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. The winning horse takes the 
whole. But before any horse is entitled to the purse, he must 
win two heats. A heat is four miles, that is, they run four 
times round this circle, without stopping, and the horse which 
comes out first, wins one heat. On this occasion five horses 
run for the purse, viz. Luffborough’s mare, Jersey mare, 
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Gentle Kitty, Oscar and Noli me tangere.. They ran the first 
heat, that is, as you will recollect, four times round the circle, 
making four miles. This heat was won by gentle Kitty, and 
was run in about eight minutes, or a mile in two minutes. 
Between the heats the horses rest about twenty minutes. The 
second heat was run in about the same space of time, and was 
won by the Jersey mare. The third was won by Luffborough’s 
mare, and in this heat Oscar slipt one of his shoulder blades 
and was taken off of the ground, and as they allow but four 
heats to be run and Noli me tangere had won neither, altho’ 
he ran well, and came out within half a rod of the winner, in 
one of the heats, he was taken out. The contest now was 
between Luffborough’s mare, the Jersey mare, and gentle 
Kitty, each having won a heat, and this must decide it. For 
the fourth heat, therefore, these three only started. Much 
interest was excited, and among the betters much anxiety. 
Soon after they started it was evident that Luffborough or 
Jersey must win. The Jersey mare took the lead of Luff- 
borough and kept it the three first rounds and about half the 
fourth, not being at any time more than a rod, seldom so 
much before Luffborough, but in the fourth and last round 
Luffborough was pushed hard and came out about half a rod 
first and won the purse. Gentle Kitty dropt within about 
sixty rods of the last round, being completely exhausted, and 
soon after died. Thus ended this day’s race. I felt satisfied, 
and feel no inclination to witness another. Iam glad, however, 
that I went, as I had heard much of the races, but never before 
had a correct idea of them. This is said by judges to have been 
a first rate race. But it is to the horses, and I should judge 
to the riders, unmercifully cruel. They ran in the whole, 
sixteen miles, four miles at a time, with an interval of about 
twenty minutes. In running this sixteen miles they were not 
more than thirty four minutes, enough to kill any horse, and 
I should judge unfit the riders for much exertion for some 
time. 

There was a large concourse of people to witness the scene, 
of all ages, ranks, colors and conditions. But as I returned 
immediately after the race was over, I saw none of the con- 
fusion, drinking, gambling, etc. which I presume generally 
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occurs, before they all leave the ground. Upon the whole I 
think it an amusement of a very cruel nature to the poor 
beasts, and one which has a tendency to encourage many 
vices, and very much to corrupt the morals of the people. 

I am not certain you will approve of my having attended the 
race, and if not, you may censure me, but not too severely. It 
afforded me considerable exercise, and gratified a curiosity, 
which I should not probably have had another opportunity of 
doing. Besides, to be shut up every day in a small room, with 
a hundred and fifty members, is not very pleasant, and it 
might admit of a pretty serious question, which are the 
greatest jockies, the Congress or the horse. Should this letter 
afford you, or the children any amusement, it will give me 
more pleasure than I derived from seeing the race. 


WasHineTon, Nov. 4, 1814 

You must not be surprised, nor alarmed should you hear 
that the British may pay this City another visit in the course 
of the present month. I do not know that I can run as fast as 
Madison, but imagine I shall keep out of harms way. There 
is very little in this place that I would fight for, were it proper. 
And as they cannot get here without our having sufficient 
notice to enable us to be off, you need give yourself no uneasi- 
ness on that account. It is by no means certain that they will 
make the attempt, but it is not improbable. 

Congress are progressing very slowly, in their endeavors to 
raise an army, and to furnish the means to pay it. There is 
no difficulty in getting an army of officers, but there is much 
in getting men. 

Crry, Nov. 7th, 1814 

It has ever since I have had any concern with political life, 
been the constant remark that the present is an important 
crisis. This has to a certain extent been true, but at no period 
have the United States been in a more critical, perplexed 
situation than at present. It was foreseen that the folly, 
rashness and ambition of the men in power would pursue a 
course injurious to the best interests of the country, but it was 
not anticipated that they would so soon have plunged it into 
so many difficulties and embarrassments, that they would so 
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soon have destroyed public credit, and reduced the govern- 
ment to the verge of dissolution. I have heard it often said 
that the insurrection in Massachusetts was attended with 
many beneficial effects, tho’ not intended by the insurgents. 
I am not sure that good may not result from this war, though 
not intended by its authors. One thing is very certain, that 
its present evils are very great, that it bears very hard upon 
many parts of the union, and upon none I believe harder than 
those who were most in favor of it. Indeed the wonderful 
prosperity of the country had made many giddy, infused into 
their minds extravagant ideas of their power. Forgetting the 
plain dictates of common sense regardless of moral principles, 
they thought no schemes too bold to be undertaken. Like the 
children of Israel they forgot the God who made them, and his 
chastening rod is now heavy upon them. 

You have often seen individuals made giddy with a little 
prosperity, the usual consequences of which is, first extrava- 
gance and then ruin. It is much so with the administration, 
but I much fear the chastisement they have as yet had, has not 
sufficiently humbled them, and that their hearts, like Pharoah’s 
relent only from necessity. 

But admidst all this gloom we have one cheering consolation, 
which no earthly power can deprive us of, that it is God, and 
not man, who controls the destinies of nations. “All nations 
before him are as nothing and vanity.” Let us not then at 
all despond, let us not fret because of evil doers, let us not 
complain of our situation, but let gratitude and praise ever 
be the language of our hearts. Thus, while we do our duty, 
and cheerfully put our trust in the Lord, we have little to fear 
from the men of this world. Long experience has taught me, 
that the person who thinks to pass thro’ the world, and to be 
of any service or consequence in it, without having to en- 
counter the shafts of malice and envy, is grossly deceived. 
The true course for a wise man is, not to regard them, but to 
place himself above them, and they soon fall harmless at his 
feet. 

I have nothing new to write, which you do not have in the 
papers. It is by many here expected that the British will 
make another attack on Baltimore this fall, and some think 
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they will attempt another visit to Washington. How this 
may be is very uncertain. I feel no alarm for myself, but I 
should much regret, altho’, they may deserve it, another 
attack on Baltimore. The conflict would be a terrible one, 
and the issue doubtful. 


WasurnorTon, Nov. 10th, 1814 

Every day’s experience affords new proof of the little wisdom 
and virtue which governs this country, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of enlightening or reforming minds under the bias of 
passion or prejudice. There is indeed no reasoning with 
either, and until the first subsides, and the latter is removed, 
there is no chance for reformation. That many members of 
the majority have little confidence in Madison is very certain, 
and I am inclined to think a majority of both branches, if they 
had an opportunity, would vote to have him resign. I have 
not called upon [him] this session, and do not intend to. A 
man who has been the author of so many evils to his country 
ought to be execrated, and when I have heretofore called upon 
him, it has been for form’s sake, and from the same motive 
that I went to see a horse race, namely, curiosity. 


WasurnorTon, Nov. 18, 1814 

I feel no regret that I am not to be a member of the next 
Congress, but on the contrary feel much satisfied with the 
determination which I made to decline. Independent of the 
unpleasant feelings which I experience in so long an absence 
from home, there are various other considerations which 
would make me unwilling to be a member of the next Congress. 
Perhaps I have not consulted my immediate pecuniary inter- 
est, but there are many other things to be attended to of no 
less importance. 

Congress are engaged on subjects of very great importance 
to the nation, but I look in vain for that wisdom, that integrity 
and firmness necessary to free the country from its embarrass- 
ments, while the present men are in power. 

A great national bank, with fifty millions of paper capital is 
now the mighty scheme for restoring public credit. Almost 
every thing is to be taxed to pay the interest of the public 
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debt, and an army to be raised by conscription, by forcing 
men into the army. These are the schemes to save the nation. 
They are as yet but schemes, for not a single act has yet passed 
upon any of these subjects, and with the aid of my vote they 
will not. 

If they have no better means to propose for the defense of 
the country than these, better let the several States defend and 
take care of themselves. 


WasuineTton, November 23, 1814 

I went last evening to Georgetown to hear Mr. Everett 
preach. He is a young man, son of Judge Everett of Dor- 
chester, and settled in Brattle Church, Boston. He is a 
promising young man, and preached a good sermon, from this 
text in John, “Not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 

As to Congress they have their hands full of business, but as 
yet have not passed a single bill of public importance. The 
Mammoth bank bill has occupied our attention almost a fort- 
night, and we seldom adjourn until four and after. I have 
become so familiar with dining this late, that I do not much 
mind it, but I always vote to adjourn. 


Wasuineton City, Dec. 4, 1814 

I intended to have written you yesterday, but the house, 
altho’ they had a few days before agreed to meet at ten, in 
order to adjourn earlier, remained in session until five. The 
debate yesterday was very warm, the administration were 
handled without mercy by King, and their acts spoken of with 
great freedom. This brought on a general engagement in 
which many hard things were said on both sides. The question 
was whether recruiting officers should be allowed to enlist 
minors without the consent of their parents, masters or guard- 
ians. The senate have passed a bill in which they allow the 
enlistment of minors without such consent, and yesterday 
when this bill was under consideration in the house, a motion 
was made to strike out that part of it which renders enlistment 
of minors binding whether they have their parents, guardians 
or masters consent or not. The debate was not altogether 
confined to the question, but almost every thing was introduced 
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into it. King speaking of the patriotism of the western people 
observed that it was a singular fact that it had become ex- 
hausted at the very time the treasury had become empty. 
This produced a pretty sharp reply from Sharp of Kentucky, 
and the debate continued with warmth, in which there were 
some handsome displays of argument and eloquence particu- 
larly from Webster and Grosvenor. 


WasHINGTON, December 11th, 1814 

I again rejoice at the return of another Sabbath, which 
affords me some rest from the labors of the week, and a little 
opportunity for retirement and reflection. The last week has 
been a very arduous one, and yesterday the house did not ad- 
journ until past six o’clock. The subject which so much and 
earnestly engaged the attention of the house, was a bill to force 
out the militia, in other words, a conscription bill. It called 
forth much eloquence, as well as argument and reason. Mr. 
Webster surpassed himself, and Mr. Stockton made as sound, 
argumentative a speech as I ever heard. 


WasHINGTON, December 14, 1814 

I had intended myself to have given you some account of 
our Thanksgiving here, but have had no time, for I do not 
remember when we have for so long a time had so long sessions. 
It is no very easy matter even to pass laws to drag out the 
militia, raise armies, lay taxes on almost everything which is 
eat, worn, or used, and even the women are coming in for a 
share for we have now a bill before us for taxing among other 
things bonnets if worth more than a dollar fifty cents. If it is 
so difficult to pass laws for these things, how much more must 
it be to carry them into effect? 

I said something about our thanksgiving. We had, for this 
place, and considering our absence from our families, whom we 
remembered, a pretty good [word omitted]. Our party was 
ourselves and Mr. Lovett, of New York, who was formerly a 
Yankee, and was invited to dine with us. We had a number 
of good Yankee thanksgiving songs from him, Mr. Vose and 
Ely who are all good singers, and among other things, we had 
pumpkin and mince pies. 
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WasHINGTON, December 18th, 1814 

I intend, should I be blessed with health, in some measure 
to alter my course when I return, and to be more industrious 
and to have more method in doing business. However, it is 
useless to promise. I mean not, however, to set my heart on 
riches, for I do not find they add much to the enjoyment of the 
possessors, especially when fraudulently obtained. I would 
give very little for that wealth which is cheated out of the 
public, as a vast deal is and has been since the commencement 
of this war. Contractors, army agents, collectors, etc. are, or 
rather have been, making fortunes out of the public. I envy 
them not what they have thus obtained. They may riot on 
their ill-gotten gains, but a curse will follow them. 


Wasuineton, Dec. 22, 1814 

We have this week been engaged in laying a land tax of six 
millions, and have sat every day until about sundown. How 
it is I am able to endure it so well, is a mystery, but believe it 
is owing to prudence in my mode of living. I expect as most 
of the tax bills have passed the house, we shal! not be so much 
confined in future, tho’ we have a mammoth bank bill from 
the Senate before us, which may be about as bad as taxes. 


WASHINGTON, Jan’y 29th, 1815 

I sometimes indulge myself in contemplating the folly of the 
world, quarreling, contending and fighting almost continually, 
and generally for they scarcely know what. The administra- 
tion in this country declared war, not to obtain any thing 
which was to increase the comfort or happiness of the people, 
but to gratify their ambition, and their passions, and they are 
now suffering the punishment due to their rashness and 
wickedness, and the people also for confiding their interests to 
such men. What a picture of distress, of misery and wretched- 
ness would a faithful representation of this war present. In 
Massachusetts the people have known little about it, and I 
pray to God they may not. I have myself known little about, 
to what others have, but have seen enough not to wish to see 
any more. Of the destruction in this place I gave you, soon 
after I arrived, something of an account. But this was but a 
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trifle compared with the sufferings which the army, and par- 
ticularly the militia in Virginia and the southern and western 
states have suffered, from hard fare, want of clothing & from 
sickness, independent of the sufferings of those who have been 
wounded, and of the friends of those who have been slain in 
battle. But the suffering has not been confined to the soldiers 
and militia. The people on our extended frontiers and in all 
the assailable towns on the sea coast and on navigable rivers 
have been in a frequent state of alarm. What, for instance, 
must be the feelings of the inhabitants of New Orleans, with a 
British army within a few miles of the city. By the way, that 
city, by the last account, was safe on the 30th of December, 
and the members from that quarter think it will not be taken, 
altho’ they are not very confident of it. The people of Georgia 
too are in a great state of alarm, and it would not be very 
strange if Savannah should be taken. In addition to all these 
sufferings, the people must be oppressed with burdensome 
taxes, and very many must suffer for the common necessaries 
of life. I might enlarge much upon this subject, but this is 
surely enough. How thankful then ought we to be, if we are 
permitted, to live, in the midst of so much distress and suffer- 
ing, in peace, and with the means of making ourselves and those 
under our care comfortable. 

I feel thankful that I had no hand in involving the country 
in this war, and in such sufferings. What are the feelings of 
those men who were the principal cause of it, I know not. It 
is not for me to judge them. But I cannot but think the 
vengeance of heaven will pursue those, who wickedly and 
wantonly cause the sacrifice of so many lives, and of so much 
happiness. 

But notwithstanding all these evils I do not despair of some 
good resulting from them. If, as we have reason to believe, 
national calamities are inflicted by the Almighty as punish- 
ments for national sins, there is some reason to hope they will 
produce national reformation. I sincerely hope this may be 
the case, and that we may yet be a happy and a prosperous 
nation. 
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WASHINGTON, February Ist, 1815 

Next month, by the blessing of God, I hope to be at home. 
I feel much rejoiced that so much of the session has elapsed 
but I mean not to be too anxious, for time passes rapidly away, 
altho’ at present it may seem very long and tedious to us. 
For ten, and I think twelve days past, the cold has been for 
this climate, very severe. So severe, that it has scarcely been 
known to thaw, except a little on the south side of buildings. 

Thursday Feb’y 2, 1815. I wrote the above yesterday at 
the Hall, but got engaged and was obliged to put it in my 
pocket, intending to finish it last evening. But Mr. Duvall of 
Kentucky came in to see us, and amused us with accounts of 
that country, and of their expeditions against Indians until it 
was too late to think of finishing it. He said he and his men, 
about a hundred, lived for 17 days on two ears of corn each a 
day, and altho’ it was winter and snow a foot deep, they were 
almost naked, having worn out their clothes. 

I was not certain but it was your wish I should return before 
the close of the session, and if it is I should get leave of absence, 
tho’ I wish to see the end of this session, and consider if of 
considerable importance that the federal members should re- 
main here. We have in many things been successful, and have 
considerably broken in upon the democratic ranks. The old 
Clerk, finding he would be turned out, resigned, and his suc- 
cessor was chosen by the federalists, with the aid of a few 
democrats, if they can be so called. It is quite a question, 
whether Madison has a majority in the house, or Senate. 


WASHINGTON, Feb’y 4, 1815 

We have this morning received letters from New Orleans 
giving an account of a battle there on the eighth of Jan’y 
which seems almost incredible, altho’ I believe with some 
allowance, it is true. The British it seems made a desperate 
attack on the lines and entrenchments of our army about day 
break and were repulsed with very great loss. Gen’l. Jackson’s 
official account makes the loss of the British 700 killed, 1400 
wounded, and 600 prisoners, and what is most surprising our 
loss 7 killed and 9 wounded. I have seen a letter to one of the 
members from his brother, residing in New Orleans, which 
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gives nearly the same statement, but does not make the loss of 
the British quite so large. Unless the British should ascend 
the Mississippi with their ships, New Orleans may be con- 
sidered as safe for the present. The letters from there were up 
to the 13th of January, and state that the armies had remained 
quiet from the battle on the eighth to that time. This is the 
substance of the news, you will probably have it more particu- 
larly in the papers. 


Wasuineton, Feb’y 5th, 1815 

* Nothing can with certainty be calculated upon in this world 
in relation to the future affairs or situation of nations or 
individuals. They all have their ups and downs. There is 
no such thing as a nation always remaining in peace, or always 
having good rulers. Prosperity, for any length of time, as was 
the case with the United States, is apt to make them giddy, 
proud and vain. It is much so with individuals, and both, in 
grasping for too much, often loose nearly all. 

Our democrats elated with a little brief authority thought 
themselves the greatest and wisest men in the world, and 
American the most free, powerful and enlightened country on 
earth. They have found themselves wofully mistaken, and I 
believe the greater part of them would now be as glad to have 
peace, as they were earnest to have war, although they have 
not, and cannot expect to obtain a single object for which they 
went to war. There can be no doubt that all these things will 
be overruled by Providence for good, and altho’ we may and 
ought to regret the miseries and calamities which war brings 
upon the country, we should not murmur or repine. 


WasHINGTON, Feb’y 14, 1815 

We had an uncommon meeting this morning in the house. 
News, not official, arrived late yesterday, that the preliminaries 
of peace between this Country and Great Britain were signed 
on the twenty fourth of December. It comes in such a form, 
and with such facts to support it, that it is generally believed, 
and all was hurly burly, congratulation and joy in the house. 
Very few, whose countenances as well as words did not prove 
the sincerity of their joy. It is probably that a few days, 
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perhaps this, will put it out of all question. The news came 
in good time, as the Senate sent us another monstrous bank 
bill, which we were yesterday engaged upon, and which, but 
for this news would probably have passed. It was in con- 
sequence laid on the table, and if the news, be true, it will not 
pass. I shall not finish this until the mail arrives, which will, 
I hope, confirm the news of peace, so that I can with certainty 
congratulate you and your friends on the subject. It will 
afford me much pleasure to have weathered the storm. 

The mail has arrived, and I can now I think with safety 
congratulate you with the prospect of peace. The news is that 
the preliminaries of peace are signed and ratified by the Prinee 
Regent, of course only wait [sic] the ratification of our govern- 
ment, which cannot be doubted. 


WasHINGTON, Feb’y 26th, 1815 

This week, I can now say, must close this session of Congress, 
and free me from political life. In looking back to the time 
when I first came to this place, it seems almost like a dream, 
and I can hardly realize that I have been here so long. All the 
events which have happened, seem to present themselves to 
my mind at a single glance, and to be concentrated in the 
present moment. The many hours, days and months of 
anxiety I have passed here seem to be forgotten in looking for- 
ward to the time of my return to those from whom it is so 
painful and unpleasant to be absent. 
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Committee, 95; delegate, Am. 
Council Learned Societies, 99; 
chosen Director, 99; Librarian’s 
report, with summary of collec- 
tions, 124-158; notice of life of 
A. Bigelow, 305-310. 

Brigham, Elijah, 317, 370. 

Broadsides, acquired, 128; collec- 
tion, 146. 

Brodhead, John R., letter to Duff 
Green, 207. 

Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, 95 
and Report 108-123; gift, 310. 

Burgoyne, John, 90 
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Burke, ay J., T. Jefferson’s 


possessions 

efferson’s possessions 

Bushrod, Hannah, widow of John, 
see Allerton. 

Bushrod, John, 22, 23. 

Bushrod, Richard, 23. 

Bushrod, Thomas, 22. 

Butman, Benjamin, 307. 

Buxton, Thomas, on slave trade, 
231, 232. 


C. 
John C., 


Callender, Joseph, e 
Betsy 


Camm, John, of, 20. 
W., 381. 
tes, conquest 
see of Abijah Bigelow, 
1810-1815. 
Carey, Mathew, account books, 
1785-1821, 145. 
Caroline, 190. 
Carter, Landon, diary, 18. 
“aa Lewis 190; Quintuple Treaty, 
poses France’ 8 ratification, 175, 
Isl, 19 197, 198, 200 et seq. Ex- 
amination concerning Right of 
Search, 194; France, Its King, 
g 195 and reception, 196, 197, 
5 


Cazenove, Theophile, 
Braam, 170. 

Chamberlain John C., 311, 312. 

Champion, Epaphroditus, 317, 348, 
370. 


Chandler, Gardner, 307. 

= residence of Van Braam, 
16 

Chesapeake, 365. 

description, 83, 

Chew, Benjamin, 86. 

Chickering, Jonas, 308 

173; personal appearance, 

China, Voyage of André E van 
Braam to, 1794, 1795, with acc’t 
of his Chinese "collections, 159- 
174; various embassies to, and 

nel of Dutch East India 
mpany Embassy, 164. 
Chittenden, Martin, 317, 334, 361. 


176, 180, 306, 


ver, 145. 
ord), romance 


on Van 


| 

| 
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on Quintuple 
Clank has hn, p pilot of the Mayflower, 


Clay Henry, 306, 318, 374, 375, 390. 
Clinton, De Witt; 322 


Clinton, Henry, 74, ha 
Cobbett, William, pamphleteer, a 
relations with BY. F. Bache, 294, 


295, 296; attack of Dr. Rush, 299; 
leaves America, 300. 

Cockburn, George, British admiral, 
attack on Was n, 389. 

Coins, collection, 148. 

Colburn, Zerah, 316. 

Colton, Reuben, nominating com- 
mittee, 94, 

Colton, Samuel H., 307. 

Columbia River, boundary, 221. 

“Columbian Centinel, ” attack of 
B. F. Bache, 298. 

“Commerce, Journal Politique et 
Litteraire, Le,” prints D. Green’s 
England and America, with edi- 
torial note, 209. 

Conant, Elizabeth (Weston), 20. 

Conant, Roger, 20 

Conant, Samuel _ M., death an- 
nounced, 5; obituary, 8. 

Congress, Eleventh through Thir- 
teenth, see Letters of Abijah 
Bigelow, 1810-1815. 

medical profession, 

Conatdletion 


Constitution, ‘357. 

Conway, George R. G., member, 
elected, 95. 

Coolidge, Calvin, presides as Presi- 
dent, 1, 93 and remarks appreci- 
ative of office, 2; President, 94; 
Council report, 97-101; delegate 
Boston Tercentenary, 99. 

ee Eleanora W. (Randolph), 


Coolidge, Harold J., T. Jefferson’s 
possessions, 44. 

Coolidge, John, 27. 

Coolidge, John G., T. Jefferson’s 
possessions, 14. 

Coolidge, Joseph, 27. 

Coolidge, Thomas J., 3d., T. Jeffer- 
son’s possessions, 44, 45. 

Cooper, Captain, 166. 

Cooper, Samuel, 282. 

Copley, John S., Lord Lyndhurst, 
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Cornwallis, Charles, 70, 73, 77, 78, 
Wellesley, H 
wley, Baron ellesley, 
Craig, James, of Canada, 
Craig 144. 
slaver, 190, 192, 202, 204, 
205, 215, 226. 
Crillon, Edward, 331. 
Crowninshield, Benjamin W., 382. 
Crowninshield, Jacob, 348. 
Cuba, slave trade, 218, 231, 232, 


240, 261. 

Cubiares, Amedée L. D. de, 200. 

Cunni ham, H Henry W. , Councillor, 
94; gifts, 100, 109, 128. 

Curwen manuscripts, 144. 

Custis, George W. P., 363. 

Cutts, Charles, 317. 

Cutts, Richard, 354. 


D. 
gett, David, 381. 


financial aid to “ Aurora,” 
Dana, Daniel, 338. 
Dana, Samuel W.., 1370. ™ 
vis,  ¥- gifts, 128. 
145. 
w enry, 
Deane, Charles, 14 
Deane, Silas, 25. 
me Simeon, emigrant to Vir- 
5. 


Stephen, 345, 364. 

Democratic party, Benjamin F. 
Bache, a Democratic Leader, 277- 
304; 311 et seq.; see Letters of A. 
Bigelow, 1810-1815. 

—— Francis H., 95; Councillor, 


Dexter, Samuel, 381, 382. 

Donop, Colonel, Hessian, 89, 90. 
Doolittle, Amos, e ver, 145. 
Doughty, Francis, Virginia minister, 


Captain, 89. 

Duane, William, connection with 
“A ” 299; marries Mrs. 
Bache, 302. 

Dupin, 

Dute dia Company, Van 

Braam’ relations with, 159 et 

— of Embassy to 


Duval 366, 404. 


E. 
Earthquakes, 323, 324, 328. 


| 


1930.] 


Eaton, Nathaniel, President of 
College 


Harvard 
Eddy, gift, 100, 109. 
slave 


sions, 235, 242 et seq., 261 

Edmonds, John H., death an- 

nounced, 5; obituary, 9; New 
d Pirates, 1 


Englan 
Edmonds, Mrs. John H. , gift, 128. 
Ely William, 317, 370, 401. 


Em id, 335 et seq. 
Emott, James, 319, 351, 352, 354. 
E botanist, 51; 


letters from J. G 

England, 4 164. 
“England and the United ‘States; 
Duff Green’s Introductory Study 
of American Opposition to the 
Quintuple Treaty of 1841, 175-276. 

vings, collection, 145. 

_ Henry C., bookplates ac- 


Ep emera, collection, 146. 

Eppes, John W., 365. 

Erskine, William, 71, 72. 

Edward T., member, elected, 


cane. Edward, on Duff Green, 
180 204, 210; Minister to Eng- 
land, 189 and slave trade, 190, 
191, 192 205; a. 
Everett, Oliver, 400 


F. 
—— 4 , depression, 34, 37. 
Max, del egate, Univ. 
California, 99. 
Farwell, John W. , bequest, 99, 109. 
Faunce, William H. , death an- 
nounced, 5; Like jo. 
Benjamin Franklin 
he [ [grandson of B. Franklin], 
a Democratic Leader of the 
277-304; on 


Federalist party, opposition, see 
Benjamin F Bache, a 
Democratic Leader; see Letters of 
Abijah Bigelow, 1810-1815. 

Fenner, James E., 148. 

Fenno, John, defense of Washing- 
ton to attack Franklin, 290, 294; 
died of yellow fever, 296. 

Fewkes, J. Walter, death an- 
nounced, 97; obituary, 101. 

Finances, panic of 1837, 178. 
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Findley, William, 351. 

Fitch, Asa, 317, 361. 

Flagg, Edmund, pu er, 
Folsom, George 


Forbes, Mrs. William T T. (Merri- 
field), se of Early New 


Foreign affairs, see Letters of Abijah 
Bigelow 1810-1815; see Bernard 
Fay in his paper on ’B. F. Bache; 
see Duff Green’s England and the 
United States. 

Foreign Society, 203 

Foster, Augustus J., British Min- 
ister to the U. S., 319, 325. 

Foster, William E., death an- 
nounced, 98; obituary, 102. 

Fox, Dixon R., elected member, 2. 

8., diplomatist, 190, 205, 


France, slave trade, Quintuple 
Treaty, 185, 192; signs, 186, and 
discussions, 192 et seq., with- 
drawal, 217; see Foreign affairs; 
see Letters of Abijah Bigelow, 
1810-1815. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Jefferson on, 
39; Van Braam’s a. , 161; 
grandfather of B and 
relations with him in France, 281, 
and return to U. 8., 283; Fa¥ on, 
288; Cobbett’s bitterness for, 294, 
defense by B. F. Bache, 303, 304 


, 289. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Jeffersoniana, 45. 
“Fraser's M ine,” on Green’s 
War with erica, 211, 267 et 


seq. 

French, Edwin D., collection of his 
bookplates, 127, 142. 

Edwin D. (Brainerd), 


ty Abolition Societ 

French and Indian 
scripts, 144. 

Freneau, Philip, 291. 

Frost, —, 311. 

Funds, revised, 121, list, 199. 


manu- 


G. 


Gage, Homer, Auditor, 95, 118 
Gage, Thomas H.., Recording Sec 
tary, 95; gifts, 128. 


| 
trade, and slavery, 220, 223, 230, 
231, 240, 251; on British posses- 
| Franklin, William T., grandson of 
| |_| 
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Gales, Joseph, printer, destruction 
of type, 389. 

Gallatin, Albert, 280, 313, 326, 351, 
365, 369, 379, 381, 390. 

Games, card, acquired, 128. 

Gardenier, Barent, 315. 

Gardner, Francis, 308, 326. 

Gardner, Hannah, see Bigelow. 

Gardner, John, 308. 

Gardner, Sarah, see Salisbury. 

Gaston William, 381. 

Gates, Horatio, 161. 

ense of Washington, and attac 
of Franklin, 290. 

Genealogy, collection, 136. 

“General Advertiser,” established 
1790, by B. F. Bache, with an- 
nouncement, 284; see later title, 
“Aurora, General Advertiser.” 

General Fund, increased, 109. 

Gerard, Frances, marriages, see 
Speke, Wash- 
ington wick, 24. 

Gerard Thomas, 23. 

Gerry, Elbridge, 319, 327, 331, 332. 

Ghent, Treaty of, abolition of 
slavery, 187. 

Gibson, Solomon D., 387. 

Gibson, Stephen, 387. 

Giles, William B., 326; on standing 


les E., 


cluding 8. L. Smith 


kin, Daniel, founder of 
port News, 26. 
Gookin, Daniel, emigrant from 


Virginia to New England, 26. 
Gordon, George H., Lord Aberdeen, 
ing on Quintuple Treaty, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 193, 196, 198, 200, 


land,”’ 128. 

Gray, Asa, botanist, 52, 54. 

Great Britain, suppression of slave 
trade, see Duff Green’s ‘England 
and the United States’’; with In- 
troductory Study of American Op- 
position to the Quintuple Treaty 
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of 1841, 175-276; rivals in com- 
merce, 233 et seq.; purpose in 
abolishing slavery, 266. 

“Great Western a, ” pub- 
lishes D. Green’s England and 
America, 210. 

Green, Duff, “England and the 
United States,”’ 218-276; with an 
Introductory Study of American 
Opposition to the intuple 
Treaty of 1841, by St. rge L. 
Souissat, 175-218; Green’s career, 
176, and connections with Tyler, 
177 et seq.; “Facts and Sugges- 
tions,’’ 177, 208; relations abroad, 
178, 204; and newspaper writing, 
180, 208, 209; co-operation wi 
Cass, 181, 204, 206. 

Greene, Charles G., 309. 

Greene, Elizabeth B., 308. 

Greene, Susan (Bigelow), daughter 
of Abijah, 309, 330. 

Gregg, John, 49, 60. 

Gregg, Josiah, New-Found Letters 
of, Santa Fé Trader and His- 
torian, 47-68; was he a physician? 
48, 55; Commerce of the Prairies, 
with J. Bigelow’s assistance, 51 
52, 58, 63, 66; botanist, 51, and 
eve named for him, 51, 54; 
etters to G. Engelmann, 54, M. 
Alvarez, 55, J. Bigelow, 55-68. 

Gregg, Richard, 49. 

Gregg, Susannah (Schmelzer), 
mother of Josiah, 47. 

Gregg, William, 49. 

Grey, General, 81. 

Grosvenor, Thomas P., 361, 401. 


. | Grundy, Felix, 348. 


Guizot, Francois P. G., relations 
with Quintuple Treaty, 182, 186, 
192, 193, 196 et seq., 218. 


H 


Hadley, Dyonisia, second wife of 
Thomas, 25. 

Hadley, Thomas, architect of Capi- 
tol at Williamsburg, 25. 

Hale, Charles 8., work on manu- 
script collection, 144. 

Hale, Edward E., 149; portrait 
desired, 98, 148. 

Hamilton, Mrs. —, 311, 389. 

—. Alexander, 29, 34, 278, 

Wade, 370. 

Hansford, Betsy, see Camm. 


Hansford, Charles, 20. 


armies, 321. 
j Gold, Thomas R.., 355. 
Goldsborough, Charles W., 342, 378. 
Goldamith, Lewis, 200. 
Goodridge, Sarah, see Bigelow. 
i gifts, in- 

127; collection of engravings, 146 | 
| 
202, 213. 

Gore, Christopher, 306. 
Daniel, 307. 
Grant, General, 76, 77, 78, 80. 
“Gravestones of New 
| 


1930.] 


Hansford, John, planter, 20. 

Hansford, Thomas, 20. 

Hardwick, Frances (Gerard), 24. 

Hardwick, William, 24. 

Harper, John A., 329, 342. 

Harper, Robert G., on French and 
Russian rupture, 363. 

Harrison, William H., 177. 

Harrod, Stanley gift, 142. 
Harvey, John, Gov. of Virginia, on 
settlement, 26. 
— er-Heaton, Raymond, gift, 
128. 

Henry, John, 330, 331, 332, 333. 

Henshaw, H. Frances, gift, 310. 
iggins, Aldus C., Councillor, 95. 
ill, Roland, 179. 

History, collection, 129. 

George F., 149; portrait 
desired, 98, 148. 

Hollis, Ira N., death announced, 
98; obituary, 104. 

Hooker, Eliza (Blunt), 64n. 

143. 


Hopson, William F., 


Horse racing, Washington, 1814, 395. 
Howe, William, Contemporar 
British Account of Gen. Sir. 

Howe’s Military Operations in 
1777, 69-92. 
Hubbard, John W., 307. 
Hubbard, Jonathan H., 311, 312. 
Hull, Isaac, 357. 
— —, Chaplain to Navy, 333, 


Hurd, Nathaniel, engraver, 145. 

Hymnology, collection, 138. 

Immigration, Democratic party 
influence, 280, 293. 


I. 


“Independent Chronicle,” on death 
of B. F. Bache, 297. 

India, policy of Gr. Brit., 241, 244 
ets 


eq. 
Indian mummy, 147. 
Ireland, free labor, 249 et seq. 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew, 404. 

Jackson, Richard, Jr., 348. 

Jarvis, John W., painter, 64n, 148. 

Jay, John, negotiations for treaty, 
292, and unpopularity, 293. 

Jefferson, Martha, see Randolph. 

Jefferson, Mary, 31. 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 278, 279, 290, 
348, 349; paper on Thomas Jef- 
ferson at Home, 27-46; Domestic 
Life of, 27; withdrawal from 
politics, 28, 29; intimate terms 
with Washington, 28, 29, 30, 41, 
J. Adams, 31, 37, and Madison, 
29; letters to J. Adams, 31, 32, 39, 
J. Monroe, 33, V. Utley, 35, T. J. 
Randolph, 37, 39, 44, Van Buren, 
39, 44; and collections, 45; finan- 
cial stress, 33, 37; appearance, 
habits, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39; 
large 35, 39; 
interest in Vir. Univ., 36, 38; 
T. Pickering’s abuse of, 39; 
expense , 34, wines, news- 
papers, 42; Jeffersonia, 43-46; 
sectional feeling, 229; offers li- 
b to Congress, 394; fondness 
for B. F. Bache, 294, 296, 300, 


303. 

Jennison, Samuel, biographical ms. 
collection, 144. 

Johonnot, Samuel C., 282. 

Jollivet, Adolphe, anti-British 

slavery policy, 216. 

hristopher, Captain of the 
Mayflower, 21. 

Jones, Matt. B., gift, 100, 109, and 
Vermont collection, 124. 

“Journal of the proceedings of the 
Army under Sir W. Howe, 1777,” 
69-92. 

Journalism, collection, 137. 

Juvenile literature, collection, 137. 


K. 


Keene, Hannah, see Allerton, 22. 

Keene, William, 22. 

Kellen, William V., Councillor, 94. 

Kendall, Narrative of 
the Texan ta Fé ition, 
and George W. Ken of the 
New Orleans Picayune, 67n. 

Kendall, John 8., George Wilkins 
Kendall, of the New Orleans 
Picayune, 67n. 

Kent, Henry W., Van Braam 
Houckgeest an Early American 
Collector, 159-174. 

Key, Phillip B., 352. 

King, Cyrus, 400. 

Kingsley, Darwin P., elected mem- 

r, 2. 

Knyphausen, General, 75, 77, 78, 

79, 82. 
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L. 


Lady Louisa, 166. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 167, 168; 
Jefferson’s kindness to, and 
gift to Jefferson of a walking 
stick, 45. 

— William, Lord Melbourne, 


Lancasterian System of Education, 
362. 

Langley, Henry G., publisher, 55, 
57, 62 


Larned manuscripts, 144. 
Larrabee, Elizabeth C., see Bigelow. 
Laurie James, 349, 392. 
Law, Lyman, 317, 347, 364, 370, 
_ Richard, Captain, 347. 
Lawler, Thomas B., appointed 
teller, 95; gift, 99, 109. 
, Arthur, jealous of Franklin, 


289. 

Lee, Charles, 329. 

Lee, Jesse, Chaplain, 351, 385. 

Lee, John T., New-Found Letters of 
Josiah Gregg, Santa Fe Trader 
and Historian with Introd. and 
Notes, 47-68. 

Lee, Richard, 18. 

Lefebvre, Jacques, 193. 

Leib, Michae 

Leitensdofer, Ehgene and wife, 67. 

Leon, Nicholas, 1 

Leslie, Brigadier, 

Liberia, 184. 

Library of Congress, burnt, 390; 
Jefferson offers to sell his library 


to, 394. 
Lincoln, Charles H., arrangement of M 


manuscripts, 143. 
sy Daniel W., Auditor, 95, 
8 
Lincoln, James S., portraits of A. 
Bigelow, his wife and daughter 
Sarah, 309 


Lincoln, Levi, 316. 

Lincoln, Waldo nominating com- 
mittee, and Councillor, 94; por- 
trait acquired, 98; gifts, 128; 
maps catalogued, 145; checklist 
of portraits, 148. 

Lincoln, William, 143. 

Lister, Edward, 21. 

Literature, American, 
135. 

collection, 146; cata- 


logued, 1 


collection, 
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Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 100, 


109, 128; assistance with book- 
plates, 127, 142, 143. 

Lord, Elizabeth, see Neale. 

Lord, John, 23 

Lord, Richard. "23. 

Lord, William, 23. 

Lottery, 330, 382. 

Louis Phili pe, France, Its King 
Court and Government, 195; — 
Quintuple Treaty, 197, 206. 

Lovett, John, 401 

Lowndes William, 306 

Lyford, John, Banks on, 24. 

aie Lord, see Copley, John 


M. 


McAdie, Alexander, Thomas Jeffer- 
son at Home, 27-46. 

Macaulay, Thomas B., on Quintuple 
Treaty, 217. 

Macdonald, Arthur N., 143. 

Macedonian 345, 364. 

McLeod, Alexander, effect of case 
abroad, 190, 196. 

McLeod, Rev. Alexander, 335. 

Macon, Nathaniel, 306, 342, 348, 
354, 377. 

Madison, Dolly (Payne, Todd), wife 
of the President, 317, 322; levees, 
312,318, 352; described, 313. 

Madison, James, Pres. of the U. ho 
T. Jefferson to, on public life 

attitude toward war with ho 

land, see Letters of Abijah Bige- 

low, 1810-1815, 305-406. 

adison, James, Pres. of William 

and Mary, sermon on Simeon 

Deane, 25; friendship with Jeffer- 

son, and tribute, 36. 

Mangum, Willie P.,, 177. 

Manuscripts, collection, 143. 

Maps, co 

Mar 

Markoe, H., see Bache. 

Marshall, | Frank E, bookplates, 
ac 142, 143. 

Marshall, John, 329. 

Martin, Luther, 329. 

Mason, Stevens, T., 292. 

Massachusetts | Historial Society, 
Jefferson manuscripts, 44, 45. 

Maverick, Peter, engraver, 145. 

Mayflower, various ships 
name, 21. 


| 
i 
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Masna, Philip, Jefferson’s letter to, 


Meade, David, horticulturist, 21. 
Medical students, requirements, 49. 
Megarey, Alexander, 64, 65. 

M urne, Lord, see Lamb, William. 
Merriam, John McK., appointed 

teller, 3, 94. 

Merrick, Pliny, man 
Mexico, bookplates, 
Miller, William D., 


ber, 2. 

Milnor, James, 343. 

Mitchell, Samuel L., 342. 

Monroe, James, President, 33, 347. 

Moreau, Jean V., 323. 

Moreau, de Saint Méry, Médéric 
L. E., on Van Braam, 160 and 
editorship of his Account of the 
Em of the Dutch East- 
India Company to China, 1794, 
95, 163, 168, 171; account of, 
169 et se. 

Morgan, Paul B., Councillor, 94; 
entertains members, 96. 

Morris, Charles, 357. 

Morris, Gouverneur, on mode of 

fires, 322. 

Morris, Lewis, 168. 

Morris, Staats, 168. 

Morris, Mrs. Staats (Van Braam), 
a of Andrée Van Braam, 
1 

Morrow, Jeremiah, 306. 

Morse, Mrs. Edwin A. (Bancroft), 
of 148. 
Morse, Bache’s criticism 


manuscripts, 144. 
142. 
elected mem- 


of, 288 
—a Jonathan O., 317, 371, 
382. 


Muir, James, 353. 

Munson, Samuel L., death an- 
nounced, and minute by Council, 
97; obituary, 106. 


N. 


en, relief from embargo, 

377. 

National Bank, proposal to estab- 
lish, 384, 399. 

“National Intelligencer,’’ 311; 
destruction of type, 389. 

Neale, Elizabeth (Lord), 23 

Neale, James, 23. 

New England’s Contributions to 
Virginia, 17-26. 

~—, leans, occupied by British, 
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New York Public Library, collection 
of Jefferson mss., 45. 

Newspapers, Jefferson’s subscrip- 
tion a 42; important files ac- 
— 127, and collection, 132; 

strike of compositors, 300. 

Newton, Thomas, Jr., 342. 

Nichols, Charles a ‘45; account of 
Holy Bible i in verse, 125. 

Niles, Nathaniel, 181, 224. 

Non-importation 342, 344. 

Norcross, Grenville H. ., gifts, 128. 

Norris, Oliver, 383. 

Northeastern Boundary, question 
of, 189, 205, 221. 


O. 


Osborne, John, 308. 
Ozford, 180. 


P. 


Paine, Nathaniel, bequest of book- 
plates, 142. 

Paine, Thomas, portrait, acquired, 
128. 

Paine, William, manuscripts, 144. 

Palmerston, Lord, see Temple, 
Henry J. 

Paltsits, Victor H., gift, 128. 

Parker, ‘Sarah Bigelow, gift, 310. 

Parkman, Margaret Anderson, T. 
Jefferson’s possessions, 43. 

Pattison, Brigadier, 91. 

Peabody, Charles N., entrusted to 
print D. Green’s England and 
America, 209 

Museum, Cambridge, 
exchange with, 147. 

Peale, Charles W., portrait of T. J. 
Randolph, 43. 

Rembrandt, 

uired, 128. 

Peel, bert, 186, 202, 213. 

Pelham, Peter, mezzotint collection, 
145. 

Pell, John H. G., elected member, 2. 

Peyton, Frances (Gerard), 24. 

Peyton, Valentine, 24. 

Phelps, Azor, 307. 

Philadelphia, newspapers acquired, 
127; yellow fever, 1798, 295 

Phillips, Stephen W., elected mem- 
ber, 2; = teller, 95. 

Pickering, imothy, 311, 312, 313, 
314, 315. 


portrait by, 


| 


Coo 
Randolph, James M., 27, 43. 
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Pickering, Timothy, 381, 386; en- 
=v for Jefferson and Adams, 40, 


Pinkney, William, 3 

Pioneers, New Pagland’ s Contribu- 
tions to Virginia, 17-26. 

Pitkin, Timothy, 342, 350, 361, 
381. 


Pleasants, James, 342. 
Population, shifting, 17-26. 
Neng Elisha R., 343, 348, 360. 
ae Isaac C. * and Duff Green, 210. 
Preble , Edward, Commodore, 348. 
Prentiss, Charles, 311, 314, 325, 336; 
“Life of Gen. Eaton,” 345. 
Prescott, captured, 74. 
yy Bradford, letters of J. 


regg, 53. 
Printing, collection, 125, 137. 
Prussia, and Quintuple Treaty, 185. 
Psalmody, collection, 138. 
Purchasing Fund, increased, 109. 


Q. 
Quincy, Josiah, 327, 351, 352, 354. 
Quintuple Treaty, Duff Green’s 
“England and the United States”’ 
with Introductory Study of, 1841, 
by St. George L. Sioussat, 175— 
218; signed, 186 et seg.; France’s 
withdrawal, 217. 


R. 


Rall, Johann G., 70. 
Randolph, Carolina R., 27. 
Eleanora W., see 


Randolph, John, of ’ Roanoke 290, 
315, 319; quarrel with T. M. 
Randolph, 43; remarks on foreign 
relations, and propriety of war 
with England, 320, 321, 324, 351, 


352. 

Randolph, Martha (Jefferson), 27, 
28, 34; notice of, 43. 

Randolph, Mary B., 27. 

Randolph, Sarah N., The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson, 27. 

Randolph, Thomas J., 32; notice of, 
27; on his grandfather, 35, 36; 
portrait, 43; photograph, 45. 

Randolph, Thomas . Gov. of 
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